For  seventeenth-century  English 
intellectuals,   the  ancient 
Epicureans  and  Stoics  spoke 
clearly  and  forcefully  to  the  kinds  of 
problems  they  most  wanted  to  solve. 
Whether  seeking  to  define  divinity, 
kingship,  nobility,  or  liberty;  to 
determine  how  people  should  live, 
govern,  worship,  form  societies,  and 
interpret  nature;  or  to  mediate 
between  pleasure  and  virtue — early 
Stuart  writers  time  and  again  adapted 
and  transformed  the  rival  yet  cross- 
bred legacies  of  Epicureanism  and 
Stoicism. 

In  this  book,  Reid  Barbour  offers 
the  first  full  account  of  the  lively  but 
hazardous  transmission  of  these 
Hellenistic  philosophies  over  the  first 
half-century  of  Stuart  rule,  including 
the  cataclysmic  years  of  civil  war  that 
forever  changed  the  role  of  classical 
culture  in  English  intellectual  life. 
Ranging  from  science  and  ethics  to 
politics  and  religion,  he  shows  how 
in  many  discourses — plays  and 
poems,  biblical  commentaries,  polit- 
ical cssaysy  scientific  treatises,  texts 
about  health  and  the  good  life — the 
Epicureans  and  Stoics  seemed  to 
spring  as  many  traps  as  they  posed 
solutions.  In  response  to  these  dan- 
gers, English  writers  from  Francis 
Bacon  and  Robert  Burton  to  John 
Milton  and  Lucy  Hutchinson  revised 
and  at  times  resisted  the  very  philo- 
sophies they  cared  most  about. 
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In  his  commentary  on  the  fourth  book  of  Paradise  Regained,  the 
eighteenth-century  scholar  Charles  Dunster  explains  why  Mil- 
ton's Jesus  has  more  to  say  about  Stoicism  than  about  the  other 
Greek  philosophies.  For  Milton  and  his  contemporaries,  the  argu- 
ment runs,  Stoicism  invites  a  more  careful  analysis  and  a  resound- 
ing dismissal  precisely  because  it  seems  so  attractive  and  amenable 
to  a  Christian  culture: 

Nine  lines  are  here  employed  in  exposing  the  errors  of  the  Stoic  philoso- 
phy, while  the  other  sects  have  scarcely  more  than  a  single  line  bestowed 
upon  each  of  them.  This  is  done  with  great  judgment,  The  reveries  of 
Plato,  the  superlative  scepticism  of  Pyrrho,  the  sensuality  of  Epicurus, 
and  the  selfish  meanness  of  the  old  Academics  and  Peripatetics  might 
well  be  supposed  to  carry  sufficient  confutation  along  with  them.  But 
the  tenets  of  the  Stoics,  which  had  a  great  mixture  of  truth  with  error, 
and  inculcated,  among  other  things,  the  moral  duties,  a  great  degree  of 
self-denial,  and  the  imitation  of  the  Deity,  as  fixed  principles,  were  wor- 
thy of  a  more  particular  examination;  and  required  to  have  their  spe- 
ciousness  and  insufficiency  in  other  respects  more  particularly  marked 
and  laid  open.1 

Far  from  being  lost  on  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century  writ- 
ers, Dunster's  position  on  the  hidden  dangers  of  Stoicism  is  often 
if  never  so  well  expressed  in  the  century  and  a  half  before  Milton's 
brief  epic.  In  England,  for  instance,  Francis  Bacon  and  Thomas 
Browne  advise  their  readers  that  the  familiarity  and  seeming  or- 
thodoxy of  Stoicism  can  undermine  a  commonwealth  or  usurp  the 
pulpit.  On  the  Continent,  Calvin's  involvement  with  Stoicism  is 
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fundamental  yet  complicated:  as  William  J.  Bouwsma  has  argued, 
the  Porch  is  at  once  the  diametrical  opposition  to  Calvin's  Au- 
gustinianism  and  the  alien  presence  all  too  comfortably  lodged  in 
his  theological  system.2 

But  it  is  Montaigne  who  uses  the  paradox — a  compelling  but 
fraudulent  kinship  between  Christianity  and  Stoicism — to  reverse 
the  traditional  hierarchy  according  to  which  Epicureanism  is  but 
a  poor,  corrupt  imitation  of  the  virtuous  and  pious  Stoics.  At 
the  outset  of  the  essay  "Of  Cruelty,"  he  begins  conventionally 
enough — "[o}f  the  philosophers,  not  only  Stoics,  but  even  the  Ep- 
icureans"— but  the  essayist  interrupts  his  own  commonplace  in 
order  to  reassess  received  opinion  about  the  two  schools  of 
thought:  "And  this  gradation  I  borrow  from  the  common  opinion, 
which  is  false.  .  .  .  For  truly,  in  firmness  and  rigor  of  opinions  and 
precepts  the  Epicurean  sect  in  no  way  yields  to  the  Stoic.  And  a 
Stoic  .  .  .  says  that  he  has  given  up  being  an  Epicurean  for  this 
consideration,  among  others,  that  he  finds  their  road  too  lofty  and 
inaccessible."3  As  they  are  popularly  conceived,  that  is,  the  Epicu- 
reans threaten  to  undermine  the  theology,  cosmology,  and  moral- 
ity so  dear  to  Christian  culture.  Unwilling  to  allow  that  there 
might  be  some  grain  of  truth  in  this  popular  evaluation,  Mon- 
taigne argues  instead  for  a  more  particular  and  extensive  analysis 
of  the  Garden  and  its  practices.  Epicureans,  he  suggests,  have  been 
transmitted  to  modern  Europe  in  a  villainous  form  because  in  fact 
the  true  members  of  the  school  rival  Christian  culture  in  its  moral 
discipline,  pacific  community,  and  ars  moriendi.  By  contrast,  as  his 
essays  unfold,  Montaigne's  early  infatuation  with  superhuman  dis- 
plays of  Stoic  constancy  changes  eventually — though  never  com- 
pletely— into  dissatisfaction  with  Stoicism's  absurdity.  To  his. 
seventeenth-century  English  readers,  Montaigne  epitomizes  the 
modern  nuances  of  their  own  engagement  with  Epicure  and  Stoic, 
just  as  surely  as  Paul's  disputation  with  and  trial  by  these  philoso- 
phers in  Acts  17  represent  the  spiritual  pressures  of  accommoda- 
tion on  God's  faithful. 

It  is  the  thesis  of  this  book  that  early  Stuart  culture  is  diacriti- 
cally  obsessed  with  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans,  apart  from  and  in 
relation  to  one  another;  that  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans  afford  early 
Stuart  readers  and  writers  with  the  most  impressive  yet  vexatious 
answers  to  many  of  their  most  urgent  political  and  religious  ques- 
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tions;  and  that  given  the  complexity  with  which  the  philosophies 
have  been  transmitted,  the  cultural  brokers  of  early  Stuart  En- 
gland are  forced  to  wrestle  with  the  paradox  by  which  the  friendly 
philosophy  becomes  the  enemy,  and  the  enemy  the  friend.  Al- 
though the  extent  of  the  transmission  of  Stoicism  in  the  early  sev- 
enteenth century  has  been  debated,  it  has  commonly  been  as- 
sumed that  it  was  widely  known  and  that  Epicureanism  had  little 
or  no  place  in  England  until  the  1650s  and  the  Restoration.4  I 
argue  that  in  the  years  of  James  I  and  Charles  I,  both  philosophies 
contend  for  the  attentions  of  theologian,  political  theorist,  moral- 
ist, preacher,  and  dramatist;  even  so,  I  maintain,  the  Stoics  are 
more  visible,  the  Epicureans  more  submerged,  despite  a  concerted 
attempt  on  the  part  of  a  handful  of  writers  to  revive  the  ethics  and 
the  physics  of  the  Garden. 

Whatever  the  novelties  and  particularities  of  my  argument,  this 
is  not  the  first  book  to  opine  that  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans  en- 
joyed a  seventeenth-century  ascendancy,  not  least  for  the  media- 
tory and  rhetorical  power  that  they  brought  to  fundamental  polit- 
ical and  religious  problems.  The  point  has  been  made  differently 
but  clearly  by  a  variety  of  scholars,  from  Wilhelm  Dilthey  to  more 
recent  and  more  specialized  students  of  the  period.  It  has  been 
argued,  for  example,  that  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans  guided  and 
motivated  early  modern  Europeans  in  their  politically  charged  re- 
evaluation  of  the  dynamic  between  whole  and  part.5  Among  other 
scholars,  Agnes  Heller  and  Gerhard  Oestreich  stress  the  point  so 
vividly  illustrated  in  the  pages  of  Lipsius's  Two  Bookes  ofConstancie, 
namely,  that  early  modern  fascination  with  the  whole  and  the 
part — with  heteronomy  and  autonomy — is  fueled  by  the  rise  of 
centralized  states  and  the  attendant  pressures  on  those  states  from 
civil  war,  faction,  and  individualism.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the 
study  of  Marcus  Aurelius — with  his  compelling  case  for  holism 
made  side  by  side  with  meditations  on  atomism — undergoes  a 
resurgence  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Among  a  delicately  nu- 
anced  range  of  political  stances,  Stoicism  and  Epicureanism  offer 
terms  in  which  to  justify  the  authoritarian  whole,  a  rhetoric  by 
which  to  live  in  times  of  "the  loss  of  the  morale  and  cohesion  of 
the  community,"  and  even  strategies  both  passive  and  aggressive 
by  which  "to  make  oneself  free  in  a  world  from  which  freedom 
[is]  absent."6 
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But  it  is  impossible  to  reduce  the  seventeenth-century  currency 
of  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans  to  the  rise  of  political  centralization 
and  its  resistance.  The  contributors  to  a  recent  collection  of  essays 
on  Epicurean  and  Stoic  themes  in  European  thought  distribute 
the  Stoic  and  Epicurean  legacy  among  a  wide  array  of  medieval 
and  early  modern  cultural  discourses,  from  ethics  and  logic  to  psy- 
chotherapy, science,  and  theology.  And  the  legacy  is  sometimes 
surprising:  for  instance,  it  would  surprise  no  one  to  find  that 
atomic  Epicureanism  was  important  to  the  scientific  revolution, 
but  Peter  Barker  maintains  that  the  Stoics  also  contributed  to  the 
reconception  of  the  universe.7  As  the  essayists  show,  Stoicism  and 
Epicureanism  infiltrate  early  modern  questions  regarding,  say,  the 
ethics  of  private  pleasure  and  public  duty,  the  theologies  of  fate 
and  will,  the  cosmologies  of  connectivity  and  dispersion.  The  two 
legacies  are  so  widely,  deeply,  and  intricately  embedded  in  early 
modern  discourses  that  the  editors  of  the  volume  conclude  as  fol- 
lows: "The  history  of  early  modern  thought,  rather  than  simply 
being  the  triumph  of  the  moderns,  can  perhaps  be  understood  at 
least  in  part  as  the  interplay  of  one  set  of  ancient  models  with 
another."8  It  is  not  enough,  then,  to  trace  the  transmission  of  Sto- 
icism and  Epicureanism  in  isolation  of  one  another.  Rather,  the 
two  were  "interinanimating"  (as  Donne  might  say)  in  the  early 
modern  reconception  of  divinity  and  the  cosmos,  of  human  behav- 
ior, belief,  and  language.  The  very  title  of  Louise  Fothergill- 
Payne's  essay  underscores  the  dialogue  and  interpenetration  be- 
tween Stoic  and  Epicurean:  "Seneca's  Role  in  Popularizing  Epicu- 
rus in  the  Sixteenth  Century."  Yet  whatever  their  overlap,  the  two 
philosophies  often  and  vividly  represent  the  most  starkly  con- 
trasted alternatives  for  political  and  religious  thinkers.  In  addition 
to  this  messy  picture  of  their  simultaneous  rivalry  and  kinship, 
these  two  schools  are  supported,  modified,  or  demoted  by  still 
other  reconstituted  philosophies,  especially  Aristotelianism,  Pla- 
tonism,  and  Skepticism.  The  following  chapters  make  this  case  for 
early  seventeenth-century  England,  but  Richard  Tuck  has  argued 
impressively  and  more  generally  for  what  he  calls  the  role  of  "new 
humanism"  (chiefly  Skepticism  and  Stoicism)  in  the  European 
shift  to  an  emphasis  on  the  self-interested  and  self-preserving 
state.  With  a  focus  on  the  French  influences  shaping  interregnum 
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poetry,  Charles  Kay  Smith  has  restored  Epicureanism  to  its  right- 
ful place  in  this  humanism.9 

My  focus  on  the  early  Stuarts,  then,  might  be  objected  to  on 
the  grounds  that  their  obsession  with  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans 
was  not  unusual.  Indeed,  Marcia  Colish  has  shown  the  vitality 
of  the  Stoic  legacy  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  William  J.  Bouwsma 
has  argued  that  throughout  the  Renaissance,  Stoicism  was  con- 
structed as  one  of  two  poles  around  which  intellectual  culture  or- 
bited.10 Medieval  and  sixteenth-century  Epicures  are  harder  to 
come  by,  but  they  can  be  found  in  the  work  of  Don  Cameron  Al- 
len, Emerson  Brown  Jr.,  Maristella  de  P.  Lorch,  and  Howard 
Jones.11  But  at  every  turn — from  its  major  ethical  choices  to  the 
complex  iconography  of  its  kings  to  the  conflicts  over  orthodoxy 
in  its  church — early  Stuart  culture  is  diacritically  marked  by  its 
exploration  and  reinvention  of  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans.  With  a 
rich  medieval  and  Renaissance  tradition  of  transmission  behind 
them,  political  and  religious  authors  living  under  the  rule  of  the 
first  two  Stuart  kings  confront  a  range  of  problems  that  signally 
invite  the  contribution  of  the  two  Hellenistic  philosophies  en- 
countered by  the  Apostle  Paul  in  Athens  (Acts  17:18).  In  an  irre- 
ducible variety  of  textual  forms,  Stuart  Epicures  and  Stoics  are 
especially  suited  to  mediate  between  those  modern  historians  who 
emphasize  clear  ideological  conflict  in  the  period,  and  those  who 
uncover  a  highly  nuanced  spectrum  of  opinions  in  answer  to  those 
political,  religious,  social,  and  ethical  questions  at  the  very  heart 
of  early  Stuart  culture.  For  in  the  Stuart  revisions  of  Paul's  day 
in  Athens,  cultural  positions  are  at  once  cleanly  demarcated  and 
thoroughly  mixed. 

As  a  number  of  historians  have  shown,  Stuart  authors  are  relent- 
less in  their  pursuit  of  ancient  ethical  ideals  in  political  and  reli- 
gious contexts.  Often  a  choice  or  mediation  between  rival  ancient 
schools  is  symptomatic  of  a  basic  cultural  dilemma  in  Stuart  En- 
gland. For  instance,  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans  show  up  in  earnest 
but  also  in  caricature  when  the  Caroline  revival  of  the  Jacobean 
Book  of  Sports  leads  writers  in  the  1630s  to  evaluate  the  merits 
of  recreation  as  against  austerity.  This  debate,  it  has  been  rightly 
argued,  led  to  the  civil  war  as  much  as  or  even  more  than  any 
metaphysical  question,  and  it  also  helps  us  to  glimpse  the  broader 
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context  in  which  the  transmission  of  competing  Hellenistic  phi- 
losophies represented  but  also  shaped  the  strategies  of  cultural  or- 
ganization diacritical  of  the  early  Stuart  period. 

Julian  Davies  has  said  of  Charles  I  that  the  king  "was  more  con- 
cerned with  the  reformation  of  manners  than  any  reformation  of 
belief,  more  with  matters  of  morality  than  personal  salvation."12 
Quoting  Charles's  response  to  the  English  translation  of  Bacon's 
De  augment  is  that  the  eschewal  of  superstition  can  lead  only  to  a 
vain  profanity,  Davies  is  in  basic  agreement  with  R.  Malcolm 
Smuts,  who  argues  that  for  Charles  "{a]ncient  philosophy  seemed 
to  provide  a  sane  and  rational  approach  to  religion,  adapted  to 
practical  moral  needs  and  devoid  of  the  tangled  metaphysical 
problems  that  plagued  Christian  history."13  I  argue  not  only  that 
the  Stoics  and  Epicureans  figure  prominently  in  the  more  "tan- 
gled" religious  and  political  questions  of  the  period  but  also  that 
they  indeed  offered  such  "practical  moral"  grounds  on  which  the 
early  Stuarts  attempted  to  stabilize  their  culture.  But  as  Smuts 
implies  in  his  use  of  the  word  "seemed,"  the  "sane  and  rational 
approach"  to  the  problems  of  religion  and  politics  did  not  exclude 
those  ethical  and  cosmic  conflicts  played  out  between  the  Stoics 
and  Epicureans  who  famously  and  respectively  embody  the  super- 
stition and  profanity  discussed  in  Bacon's  text.  So  it  is  that  rival 
images  of  divinity — the  tranquil,  detached  Epicurean  gods  as 
against  the  ubiquitous,  "involved"  Stoic  pneuma — encapsulate  the 
Caroline  court's  own  suspension  between  a  sublime  and  halcyon 
calm  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  officious,  reformatory  government 
on  the  other.  Not  surprisingly,  two  chief  ministers  of  Caroline  pol- 
icy— Laud  and  Strafford — are  on  record  for  preferring  duty  over 
pleasure,  Laud  in  the  dedication  to  Charles  of  the  1639  edition  of 
his  conference  with  Fisher,  and  Strafford  in  a  letter  to  Sir  George 
Butler  preferring  public  duty  to  private  pleasure:  "This  you  will 
say  is  Stoicism,"  writes  Strafford,  "a  philosophy  antiquated  and 
grown  out  of  fashion  long  ago  and  the  practice  of  it  for  the  most 
part  an  unregarded  poverty  .  .  .  yet  I  judge  it  the  best  morality 
and  duty  of  a  man  in  employment." 14 

Quoting  this  letter,  Kevin  Sharpe  has  spearheaded  those  recent 
historians  who  seek  to  move  our  understanding  of  the  Caroline 
government  away  from  an  image  of  its  simple  escapism  toward  an 
image  of  Charles's  full-scale  and  detailed  involvement,  for  better 
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or  worse,  in  the  reformation  of  Great  Britain.  But  Sharpe  himself 
recognizes  that  both  images  and  ethics — of  detachment  and 
involvement — are  alive  and  well  in  Caroline  England,  that  "{d]e- 
votion  to  duty  as  well  as  pleasure  was  very  much  an  aspect  of  the 
culture  of  the  Caroline  court,"  and  that  between  the  two  we  can 
find  the  complexity  of  court  culture  and  its  critics  in  the  years  of 
personal  rule.15  Thus,  in  promoting  duty  over  pleasure,  Laud  (no 
friend  to  paganism  in  general)  and  Strafford  can  imagine  them- 
selves as  extensions  of  the  "hard-working"  Charles  but  also  as  aus- 
tere critics  of  the  "narcissistic  and  exclusive"  court  (Sharpe,  227). 
At  the  same  time,  court  apologists  characterize  a  commitment  to 
honest  pleasure  as  itself  a  part  of  duty  (notably  with  regard  to  the 
Book  of  Sports)  while  the  sublimity  of  tranquil  pleasure  is  often 
seen  as  true  to  the  Caroline  restoration  of  dignity  and  reverence  at 
court.  To  make  matters  more  complicated  still,  the  early  Stuarts 
perceive  conflict  not  just  between  ethical  traditions  but  also 
within  those  traditions,  so  that  (for  instance)  some  Stoics  appear 
closer  to  the  Epicurean  scheme  of  values  than  others. 

On  the  most  basic  level,  then,  a  study  of  the  transmission  of 
Stoicism  and  Epicureanism  helps  us  to  evaluate  the  cultural 
stakes,  values,  and  tensions  of  Stuart  court  culture.  More  meta- 
physically "tangled"  but  no  less  significant  for  the  politics  of  Stu- 
art England  is  the  Stoic  and  Epicurean  participation  in  Jacobean 
and  Caroline  debates  over  the  conditions  of  authority,  the  nature 
of  sovereignty,  and  the  basis  of  freedom.  In  the  chapters  that  fol- 
low, for  example,  I  discuss  a  number  of  early  Stuart  texts  that  offer 
analogies  between  the  atom  and  the  sovereign.  Both  units — one 
physical,  the  other  political — can  secure  a  pure  indivisibility  but 
both  can  also  represent  the  inevitability  of  dispersion  when  it 
comes  to  the  dispensations  of  motion  or  power.  In  competition 
and  in  proximity,  the  legacies  of  Stoicism  and  Epicureanism  affect 
political  discourse  in  many  other  ways.  Whatever  their  basic 
agreements  about  the  English  constitution,  Stuart  kings  and  their 
subjects  are  nonetheless  conflictive  about  the  extent  to  which  the 
subjects  and  their  representatives  have  inviolable  liberties,  and  to 
what  extent  these  liberties  can  be  subsumed  or  ignored  by  the 
prerogative  of  the  monarch.16  In  a  multitude  of  editions,  transla- 
tions, and  treatises,  the  Garden  and  the  Porch  contribute  enor- 
mously to  these  exchanges,  sometimes  uniquely  and  sometimes 
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together  with  other  legacies  and  traditions.  The  Epicure's  garden 
can  serve  as  the  emblem  of  a  national  tranquillity  emanating  from 
the  court,  or  it  can  represent  the  final  recourse  of  the  subject  from 
a  tyrant.  To  seventeenth-century  readers,  Stoic  and  Epicure  alike 
are  at  times  politically  volatile — one  for  his  addiction  to  moral 
principles,  the  other  for  his  "atheistic"  materialism — and  at  other 
times  supremely  ineffectual  agents.  Indeed,  the  Stoic  most  often 
linked  to  the  Epicureans,  Seneca,  represents  a  wide  range  of  politi- 
cal options:  his  life  as  it  was  commonly  constructed  in  the  Renais- 
sance portrays  on  the  one  hand  a  philosopher  whose  principled 
freedom  was  sold  for  sycophancy  at  the  most  vicious  and  tyranni- 
cal court  in  history,  and  on  the  other  hand  a  brave  adviser  who 
struggled  to  prevent  or  to  mitigate  the  atrocities  of  the  tyrant. 
At  the  same  time,  Seneca  left  moral  essays  that  strenuously  negoti- 
ate the  relative  claims  of  public  service  and  private  retreat.  The 
picture  is  complicated  by  seventeenth-century  indecision  about 
whether  Seneca  the  philosopher  and  Seneca  the  tragedian  were  one 
and  the  same,  especially  since  the  tragedies  stage  the  excesses  of 
tyranny. 

All  these  possibilities  emerge  from  the  pages  of  Thomas  Lodge's 
translation  of  Seneca's  philosophical  works  (1614,  1620),  com- 
plete with  an  iconographic  frontispiece,  a  biography,  and  a  critical 
series  of  marginalia.  In  yet  another  edition  and  translation  of  a 
messy  Stoic  icon,  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  (1634,  1635),  the 
political  complexities  of  Stuart  England  are  ignited,  then  hur- 
riedly suppressed  by  the  scholar  who  owes  allegiance  to  Laud  and, 
by  extension,  to  Charles.  In  the  following  chapters  I  argue  that 
Meric  Casaubon's  translation  of  the  meditations  is  offered  in  sup- 
port of  Charles  and  Laud  in  the  early  1630s;  in  essence,  Casaubon 
believes  that  the  emperor's  commitment  to  a  charitable  holism 
and  to  natural  law  can  serve  to  undergird  the  sometimes  severe 
dispensations  of  personal  rule  and  forced  conformity.  But  the  em- 
peror of  the  meditations,  along  with  his  alter  egos  from  Roman 
law,  late  classical  biography,  and  even  Renaissance  fiction,  is  po- 
litically elusive  and  even  republican  in  sentiment.  In  the  very  act 
of  clarifying  and  transmitting  a  great  and  neglected  Stoic,  the 
scholar  Casaubon  encapsulates  Stuart  conflicts  about  the  relative 
claims  of  sovereign  and  subject.  Moreover,  the  recasting  of  Stoic 
and  Epicurean  in  political  skirmishes  over  the  part  and  the  whole 
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is  maintained  in  fits  and  starts  in  treatises  on  the  union  of  Scotland 
and  England,  in  masques  celebrating  the  opulence  of  court  and  in 
plays  depicting  its  corruptions,  and  in  analyses  of  the  means  by 
which  states  create  terror  and  subservience.  It  has  been  argued  that 
the  Stoic  tradition,  linked  with  the  Tacitean,  fueled  those  Stuarts 
with  a  penchant  for  rebellion  and  discontent.17 1  contend  that  nei- 
ther Stoic  nor  Epicurean — and  the  two  are  often  joined  in  a  vari- 
ety of  ways — is  easily  reducible  when  it  comes  to  the  politics  of 
Stuart  England  and  that  the  two  legacies  are  more  likely  to  gener- 
ate incommensurable  positions  than  neat  cultural  divisions.  Even 
so,  one  of  the  major  roles  played  by  the  Garden  and  the  Porch  is  in 
support  of  models  of  cultural  organization  aimed  at  establishing 
loyalties  or  orthodoxies  over  and  against  the  rebels  and  heretics. 

In  matters  of  theology  and  ecclesiasticism,  the  Stuart  church  is 
just  as  ripe  for  an  engagement  with  Stoicism  and  Epicureanism  as 
the  Stuart  court.  In  recent  years  the  church  polities  of  James  I  and 
Charles  I  have  been  the  subject  of  a  torrid  debate  that  centers  on 
the  influential  "rise  of  Arminianism"  argument  associated  with 
Nicholas  Tyacke.  Together  with  Tyacke,  Patrick  Collinson  has 
maintained  that  the  Stuart  church  was  remarkably  stable  and  ac- 
commodating until  the  ascendancy  of  Charles,  whose  support  of 
the  "Arminian"  faction  destroyed  the  broad  doctrinal  consensus 
and  disciplinary  flexibility  of  the  Jacobean  church.18  Criticism  of 
this  thesis  has  taken  a  variety  of  courses:  Julian  Davies  agrees  that 
Charles  ruined  the  harmony  and  vitality  of  the  Jacobean  church, 
but  minimizes  the  importance  of  doctrinal  Arminianism  and  de- 
nies any  ready  and  easy  equation  between  Arminian  critiques  of 
double  predestination  and  the  ceremonialism  of  the  Caroline 
church.19  Sharpe  also  dislikes  the  easy  equation  between  positions 
on  doctrine  and  discipline,  agrees  that  Charles  reformed  the 
church  in  major  ways,  but  disagrees  that  Charles  ruined  the 
church  or  even  that  his  contemporaries  widely  believed  in  its 
ruin.20  Peter  White  agrees  with  Davies  that  the  thrust  of  Caroline 
church  policy  was  to  silence  debate  on  the  part  of  Arminians  and 
Calvinists  alike,  minimizes  the  importance  of  doctrinal  Arminian- 
ism on  the  road  to  the  civil  war,  and  argues  for  a  spectrum  of  opin- 
ions on  the  question  of  God's  decrees  from  the  inception  of  the 
Church  of  England  right  through  the  Stuart  years,  at  least  through 
1628  when  Charles  directed  his  clerical  officers  to  ensure  the  ces- 
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sation  of  doctrinal  disputes.  According  to  White,  the  Church  of 
England  is  distinguished  by  this  spectrum  but  also  by  a  penchant 
for  the  middle  ground  in  questions  of  predestination.  Extremism, 
White  argues,  is  characteristic  of  the  English  church  only  at  the 
level  of  polemics,  especially  in  the  1590s  and  in  the  aftermath 
of  Dort  in  the  early  1620s.  Far  from  instituting  Arminianism  or 
rending  the  church  on  doctrinal  matters,  White  concludes, 
Charles  inherited  the  major  Arminians  from  his  father  together 
with  the  dispute  over  Richard  Montagu  and  wanted  nothing  more 
than  to  refocus  English  attention  on  beautiful  ceremony,  uniform 
prayer,  and  dignified  worship,  the  pursuit  of  which  caused  far 
more  trouble  than  theories  of  election  and  reprobation.21 

In  his  introduction  to  a  collection  of  essays  on  the  early  Stuart 
church,  Kenneth  Fincham  mediates  between  Tyacke-Collinson 
and  their  critics  in  finding  connections  though  not  simple  equa- 
tions between  doctrine  and  discipline  in  the  period,  in  weighing 
equally  the  value  of  contemporary  perceptions  and  documentary 
evidence,  in  allowing  for  both  harmony  and  conflict  in  the  Jaco- 
bean church,  and  in  rethinking  the  ways  in  which  Caroline  policy 
fractured  the  church  and  led  eventually  to  the  civil  war.22  What- 
ever the  defensibility  of  any  one  of  these  particular  narratives,  Sto- 
icism and  Epicureanism  figure  prominently  in  early  Stuart  at- 
tempts to  articulate  what  makes  the  English  church  potentially 
moderate  and  what  threatens  to  wrench  it  into  extremes.  For  in- 
stance, at  the  York  House  conference  in  1626,  with  the  focus  on 
the  controversial  writings  of  Richard  Montagu,  Stoicism  is  one  of 
the  key  bargaining  chips  as  the  disputants  debate  the  relations 
between  God  and  the  world,  between  irrespective  decree  and  hu- 
man intention,  and  between  iconoclasm  and  ceremony.  On  each  of 
these  questions — concerning  providence,  soteriology,  and  church 
discipline — I  argue  that  the  two  philosophies,  together  and  apart, 
are  used  to  mitigate  but  also  to  caricature  extremes.  Stoicism  (for 
instance)  can  be  reconstructed  as  a  philosophy  too  given  to  fate, 
too  given  to  human  will,  too  undecided  between  fate  and  will,  or 
appropriately  moderate  when  it  comes  to  reconciling  fate  and  will. 
So  it  goes  with  the  Stoics  on  the  nature  of  God:  they  are  read  as 
the  most  insulting  to  God  (because  they  identify  God  with  nature) 
but  also  as  the  most  theistic  of  the  pagan  philosophies.  There  are 
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traditions  depicting  the  Stoics  as  superstitious,  but  others  that 
emphasize  their  opposition  to  superstition. 

In  questions  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  the  Stuart  uses  of  Epicu- 
reanism are  no  less  complex.  For  better  or  worse,  in  blunt  polemics 
and  in  careful  meditations,  the  Epicureans  are  brought  to  bear  on 
the  role  of  pleasure  in  worship,  on  the  admission  of  human  will 
and  contingency  into  the  schemes  of  salvation  and  providence,  and 
on  the  proper  attribution  of  wrath  and  peace  to  a  God  at  once 
persecutory  and  charitable.23  As  they  seek  some  middle  ground 
between  the  extremes  of  irrespective  decree  and  a  Pelagian  surplus 
of  free  will,  as  they  labor  for  a  pious  mixture  of  decent  ceremony 
and  godly  iconoclasm,  in  these  and  other  endeavors,  apologists  for 
and  critics  of  the  established  church  seek  to  harmonize  or  to  avoid 
the  superstitious  Stoic  and  the  profane  Epicurean.  But  as  the  very 
nature  of  superstition  is  splintered  into  a  wide  range  of  positions 
and  as  the  Stoics  themselves  are  at  times  reputed  to  oppose  super- 
stition while  the  Epicureans  can  be  seen  as  supportive  of  supersti- 
tious ceremonies,  in  such  cases,  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans  repre- 
sent the  complex  and  incommensurable  aspects  of  Stuart  religious 
discourse  as  surely  as  they  function  to  reduce  that  discourse  to 
manageable  if  hostile  polarities. 

From  what  I  have  said  so  far,  the  reader  should  have  at  least 
a  notion  that  early  Stuart  writers  constructed  their  positions  on 
sovereignty,  freedom,  divinity,  virtue,  worship,  salvation,  confor- 
mity, and  resistance  with  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans  in  the  mar- 
gins, between  the  lines,  but  also  front  and  center  in  the  major 
cultural  debates  of  the  early  seventeenth  century.  One  might  say, 
as  Annabel  Patterson  has  of  Aesopian  fable,  that  with  regard  to 
these  two  great  Hellenistic  schools,  the  early  Stuarts  had  the 
"strongest  motivations  for  the  discovery  and  development  of  new 
forms  of  analysis,  or  for  making  old  forms  perform  new  tricks."24 
But  it  should  also  be  clear  that  the  transmissions  of  Stoicism  and 
Epicureanism  are  messy  in  construction  and  malleable  in  strategy. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  hold  up  model  or  pure  summations 
of  Epicurean  and  Stoic  doctrine,  then  to  measure  the  Stuarts  ac- 
cording to  the  accuracy  or  proximity  with  which  they  understand 
or  rewrite  these  doctrines.25 

For  many  reasons,  such  an  approach  is  neither  desirable  nor  pos- 
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sible.  For  one  thing,  the  ancient  Stoics  and  Epicureans,  both  in 
their  philosophical  texts  and  in  their  iconographic  biographies, 
involve  rhetorical,  cultural,  and  ideational  incommensurabilities, 
which  Jerome  McGann  defines  as  the  "details,  persons,  events 
which  the  work's  own  (reflected)  conceptual  formulas  and  ideolo- 
gies must  admit,  but  which  they  cannot  wholly  account  for."26  For 
another,  seventeenth-century  writers  had  to  contend  not  just  with 
Seneca,  Lucretius,  Epictetus,  and  a  newfound  Marcus  Aurelius, 
but  also  and  especially  with  such  mediators  as  Diogenes  Laertius, 
Cicero,  Plutarch,  Horace,  Aulus  Gellius,  Sextus  Empiricus,  the 
authors  of  Scriptores  Historiae  Augustae,  and  the  church  fathers. 
Then  there  are  the  so-called  neo-Hellenists  of  the  Renaissance, 
most  notably  Du  Vair  and  Lipsius  for  the  Stoics,  and  humanists 
from  Erasmus  and  Valla  to  Montaigne  for  the  Epicureans.  Even 
more  than  Montaigne,  Lipsius  was  a  multifaceted  and  contradic- 
tory agent  of  transmission.  Attempting  to  offer  a  newly  systematic 
and  thorough  account  of  Stoic  physics,  theology,  and  ethics, 
scholar  Lipsius  crowned  his  eminent  career  in  1604  with  the  pub- 
lication of  Manuductio  ad  stoicam  philosophiam  and  Physiologia  sto- 
icorum.  Yet  from  the  earlier  days  of  his  influential  De  constantia  to 
the  biographical  account  of  his  deathbed  rescindment  of  Stoicism 
for  the  crucifix,  Lipsius  also  served  the  church  as  a  selective  and 
mediatory  critic  of  a  pagan  philosophy.  And  if  constancy  in  the 
face  of  religious  wars  and  political  persecution  was  the  hallmark 
of  his  ethical  mediations,  then  vicissitude — whether  irenic  or 
timeserving  in  motivation — was  the  most  prominent  feature  of 
his  life:  critics  of  his  movement  from  Catholic  to  Lutheran  to  Cal- 
vinist  to  Catholic  liked  to  compare  Lipsius  to  Proteus. 

So  seventeenth-century  revisionists  have  a  long  and  difficult  • 
trail  of  texts  and  agents  to  work  through  as  they  reconstruct  and 
deploy  the  positions  and  tropes  of  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans.  In 
turn,  seventeenth-century  Stoicism  and  Epicureanism  are  decid- 
edly textual  creations,  which  entails  a  full  menu  of  strategies,  iro- 
nies, slippages,  and  determinations  with  regard  to  the  philos- 
ophies and  their  famous  arbiters.  By  turns,  the  Stoics  and 
Epicureans  are  bifurcated  in  order  to  be  reduced  or  caricatured, 
lumped  together  in  order  to  be  vilified  or  embraced,  treated  piece- 
meal with  an  eye  to  a  single  issue,  and  particularized  with  an  eye 
to  scholarly  care  but  also  in  order  to  show  how  indecisive  the  phi- 
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losophy  is.  Often  the  philosophy  is  named,  but  naming  is  no  guar- 
antee of  clarity  or  precision;  in  fact,  names  can  mystify  or  obscure 
as  much  as  they  can  clarify.  At  times  positions  often  associated 
with  a  philosophy — fatalism,  atomism,  hedonism — are  given  a 
context  and  an  application  that  summon  up  the  philosophy  by 
virtue  of  its  inscription  in  so  many  other,  similar  contexts.  In  other 
words,  naming  is  not  always  necessary  for  Stoic  and  Epicurean  po- 
sitions and  tropes  to  have  a  currency  and  a  function  in  early  Stuart 
texts.  This  currency  and  these  functions  are  complicated  by  the 
values  attached  to  the  lives  of  the  philosophers,  which  are  un- 
evenly held  up  in  support  of  or  in  ironic  contrast  to  the  ideals  of 
their  philosophies.  And  such  English  cultural  brokers  as  Bacon 
and  Burton  are  often  as  complex  and  elusive — if  not  so  protean — 
as  Lipsius. 

If  Stoicism  and  Epicureanism  are  textual  constructions  rather 
than  pure  ideals  waiting  to  be  compromised  by  articulation  and 
transmission,  nonetheless  there  are  determinant  positions  held  by, 
and  in  the  seventeenth  century  associated  with,  the  ancient  exem- 
plars of  the  two  philosophies.  What  follows  is  a  thumbnail  re- 
hearsal of  these  positions,  which  I  offer  as  heuristic  rather  than 
absolute.  Authors  in  the  early  seventeenth  century  may  have  de- 
bated what  the  Epicureans  meant  by  atoms,  void,  the  gods,  and  plea- 
sure, but  there  was  growing  concern  to  see  the  physics  and  ethics 
of  the  school  as  part  of  the  same  picture.  For  the  Epicureans,  the 
universe  is  constituted  by  atoms  and  void;  the  atoms  are  invisible 
and  indivisible,  while  qualities  are  created  by  their  size,  shape, 
motion  and  combination;  and  worlds  are  formed  by  their  colli- 
sions, a  state  of  affairs  guaranteed  by  Epicurus's  addition  of  the 
swerve  to  Democritus's  deterministic  atoms.  The  void  must  be 
deduced  from  the  possibility  of  atomic  movement;  if  the  universe 
were  plenistic,  then  there  could  be  no  way  for  atoms  to  change 
places.  The  universe  so  constituted  by  atoms  and  void  is  decent- 
ered,  infinite,  and  cyclical:  worlds  form  and  decay,  while  matter 
stays  the  same. 

Many  of  these  physical  principles  have  ethical  implications;  for 
instance,  the  swerve  and  the  void  are  often  taken  as  signs  of  a  com- 
mitment to  free  will.  By  virtue  of  its  rational  analyses  of  all  phe- 
nomena, atomism  always  serves  an  ethics  aimed  at  rooting  out  our 
groundless  fears  of  the  gods  and  of  death.  Above  all,  the  Epicure - 
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ans  emphasize  the  atomic  rationale  for  hedonism:  since  our  bodies, 
minds,  and  souls  are  all  made  of  unstable  atoms,  the  argument 
begins,  our  human  constitutions  are  grievously  subject  to  aggra- 
vation, trepidation,  and  collapse.  Consequently,  the  happiest  life 
is  a  physically  painless  one  of  mental  tranquillity  in  the  garden 
among  friends.  Far  from  the  violent  extremities  of  gluttony  or 
lechery,  then,  this  painless  tranquillity  is  what  the  Epicureans 
mean  by  elevating  natural  and  necessary  pleasure  to  the  status  of 
the  greatest  good.  Montaigne  and  Burton  among  others  recog- 
nized that  Epicurean  pleasure  could  involve  the  most  austere 
forms  of  self-sacrifice;  at  the  most  indulgent  it  was  moderate  in 
diet,  sexuality,  and  other  pleasures  of  the  flesh.  In  other  words, 
Epicurean  pleasure  was  compatible  with  a  life  of  virtue,  though  it 
commonly  appears  incompatible  with  a  life  of  political  involve- 
ment. Commonly,  but  not  always:  some  prominent  advocates  of 
the  philosophy  such  as  Lucian  became  famous  for  their  aggressive 
and  disrespectful  critiques  of  political  and  religious  authorities. 
Similarly,  the  "lean  and  hungry"  breed  of  fearless  atheist — that  is, 
without  belief  in  providence  and  immortality — is  no  stranger  to 
the  reader  or  playgoer  of  early  Stuart  England.  Not  "atheists"  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  the  Epicureans  believe  that  the  gods 
are  also  made  of  atoms,  that  they  inhabit  the  intermundane  void, 
and  that  they  are  perfectly  tranquil.  Their  tranquillity  entails  a 
noninvolvement  in  creation  and  providence  and  so  accounts  for 
the  radical  contingency  of  the  world.  Divine  tranquillity  moti- 
vates the  Epicureans  on  earth  to  live  without  fear  of  divine  punish- 
ment but  with  an  eye  to  approximating  the  status  of  the  gods. 
There  is  no  afterlife,  except  insofar  as  one's  atoms  figure  in  the 
formation  of  new  worlds  or  bodies. 

Of  course,  the  early  Stuarts  were  familiar  with,  and  participants 
in,  the  transmission  of  the  caricatured  Epicure  who  cares  only 
about  the  flesh;  Lucretius  was  reputed  (in  the  same  vein)  to  have 
gone  mad  from  a  love  philtre.  What  makes  Stuart  reconstructions 
of  the  philosophy  so  multiplex  is  precisely  the  combination  of  car- 
icature and  revisionary  scholarship.  There  is  some  interest  in  Epi- 
curean views  on  logic  and  knowledge  (the  sect  is  variously  con- 
strued as  skeptical  and  dogmatic),  but  the  main  Stuart  emphases 
are  placed  on  pleasure,  atomism,  tranquillity,  retirement,  free 
will,  and  the  inactive  gods  who  are  sometimes  said  to  glorify,  but 
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more  often  to  trivialize,  divinity.  There  are  Stuart  scholars  who 
care  about  atoms  but  not  pleasure,  and  others  who  care  about  plea- 
sure but  not  atoms.  But  Francis  Bacon  and  Robett  Burton  are 
among  the  early  seventeenth-century  English  authors  who  antici- 
pate the  more  comprehensive  scholarship  on  Epicureanism  offered 
at  midcentury  by  Thomas  Stanley  and  Pierre  Gassendi. 

The  two  Stoics  most  often  associated  in  some  capacity  with  the 
Epicureans  are  Seneca  and  Marcus  Aurelius.  Both  philosophers 
show  considerable  interest  in  Epicurean  texts  and  doctrines,  while 
in  the  case  of  Seneca,  his  praise  of  retirement  or  his  admission  of  a 
decorous  pleasure  leads  seventeenth-century  glossators  to  claim 
his  kinship  with  the  rival  Epicureans.  But  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury the  Stoics  are  more  commonly  interpreted  as  the  polar  oppo- 
sites  of  Epicureans,  a  move  made  more  difficult  by  the  deep-seated 
conflicts  in  the  major  Stoic  texts  themselves.  The  conflicts  are 
physical  as  well  as  ethical;  again,  seventeenth-century  writers 
show  some  interest  in  Stoic  logic  and  epistemology,  but  physics, 
theology,  and  ethics  far  outweigh  logic  when  it  comes  to  the  reha- 
bilitation of  the  Stoics. 

Like  the  Epicureans,  the  Stoics  open  themselves  up  to  the 
charge  that  their  nodal  terms  are  slippery.  The  philosophers  asso- 
ciating themselves  with  the  Porch  believe  that  human  agents  are 
invested  with  right  reason,  that  this  faculty  teaches  them  the  nat- 
ural order  of  things,  and  that  the  object  of  living  is  to  learn  to  live 
according  to  reason  and  nature,  which  are  tantamount  to  virtue. 
The  virtues,  like  the  vices,  are  equal  in  status;  the  Stoic  sage  is 
virtuous  to  the  extent  that  he  or  she  is  apathetic,  that  is,  indiffer- 
ent to  anything  outside  his  or  her  control.  One  can  begin  to  see 
conflict  in  Stoic  nature.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Stoic  is  charged  with 
caring  much  more  about  the  cosmic  whole  than  about  any  one 
part,  and  the  sage  is  supposed  to  subject  the  will  to  natural  law, 
fate,  and  divinity.  This  subjection  is  made  all  the  more  reasonable 
because  the  Stoics  are  prevailingly  monists  who  believe  that  every- 
thing is  material,  and  that  the  active  matter  or  pneuma  filling  or 
investing  passive  matter  is  substantially  one  and  the  same  as  the 
reason  that  governs  the  human  subject.  In  other  words,  the  uni- 
verse is  a  seamless  whole;  history  is  so  repetitious  that  the  future 
can  be  predicted;  and  the  sage  is  meant  to  emulate  the  seamless 
cosmos  by  working  toward  perfect  rationality,  virtue,  and  invul- 
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nerability  to  the  indifferent  vicissitudes  of  the  world.  The  void,  if 
any  exists,  is  located  outside  the  holistic  cosmos. 

But  the  status  of  the  divine  or  the  pneumatic  is  not  altogether 
clear  in  itself  or  in  its  relation  to  the  world.  It  assumes  a  variety  of 
names  and  tropes,  not  entirely  consistently.  For  this  reason,  early 
Stuarts  are  just  as  likely  to  recommend  the  Stoics  as  pious  advo- 
cates of  the  immortal  soul  as  they  are  to  notice  that  the  pneuma  is 
not  cleanly  divisible  from  the  physical  principles  of  the  world. 
This  uncertainty  leads  to  the  other  hand  of  the  conflict  mentioned 
above.  In  some  Stoic  texts,  what  matters  most  of  all  is  the  seamless 
and  invulnerable  self  in  control  of  its  own  nature  and  destiny.  In 
other  words,  there  is  a  Stoicism  that  emphasizes  will  and  the  self; 
there  is  a  Stoicism  that  emphasizes  fate  and  the  whole;  and  there 
is  a  Stoicism  that  works  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  extremes. 
This  debate  among  Stoicisms  is  of  great  importance  for  the  early 
Stuart  church,  locked  as  it  is  in  a  battle  between  respective  and 
irrespective  decree,  and  with  a  conception  of  itself  as  the  great 
moderator  or  reconciler.  Similarly,  among  the  Continental  Neo- 
stoics,  there  is  Du  Vair  who  is  largely  influenced  by  the  Epictetan 
emphasis  on  the  will  in  charge  of  its  own  destiny  but  also  Lipsius 
who  devotes  a  chunk  of  his  treatise  on  constancy  to  deciphering 
the  exact  relations  between  Stoic  fate  and  Christian  providence. 

There  are  other,  more  minor  conflicts  in  the  Stoic  heritage,  for 
instance,  whether  divination  is  important,  whether  gravitas  is  cer- 
emonious or  iconoclastic,  whether  there  is  an  afterlife  for  the  soul 
and,  if  so,  what  it  is  like,  and  whether  some  things  indifferent 
(the  adiaphora)  are  preferable  to  the  others.  Included  in  this  last 
question  is  the  recurring  early  Stuart  concern  about  whether  the 
passions  are  useful  or  destructive.  But  even  more  important  for 
the  contemporaries  of  Bacon  and  Jonson  are  the  political  ramifi- 
cations of  a  philosophy  whose  greatest  exemplars  span  a  wide 
range  of  positions.  There  is  Epictetus  the  onetime  slave  who 
teaches  his  charges  how  to  cope  with  tyrants;  there  is  the  emperor 
Marcus  Aurelius  who  recognizes  the  value  of  republican  philoso- 
phy; there  are  the  Stoic  rebels  in  Tacitus,  including  the  shadowy 
but  impressive  figure  of  Seneca  who  is  at  once  a  rich  toady  and  a 
principled  martyr.  The  Stoics  are  forever  trying  to  determine  just 
what  kind  of  political  involvement,  submission,  resistance,  or  in- 
difference their  ethics  prescribes.  The  early  Stuarts  are  virtually 
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obsessed  with  this  aspect  of  Stoicism;  one  sees  them  working  it 
out  in  lectures,  on  stage,  and  in  sermons.  Of  course,  more  often 
than  not,  a  Stuart  text  will  treat  only  one  aspect  of  Stoicism,  and 
with  more,  less,  or  even  no  care  for  the  classical  mediations  from 
which  the  piece  is  derived.  But  the  overall  impression  left  by  early 
Stuart  writers  is  of  their  deeply  informed  and  widely  ranging 
knowledge  of  the  classical,  medieval,  and  Renaissance  legacy  of 
the  Porch. 

Excepting  the  last,  the  chapters  that  follow  separate  Epicurean- 
ism and  Stoicism,  in  large  part  because  the  early  Stuarts  often  di- 
vide the  philosophies  as  part  of  their  cultural  strategies  of  organi- 
zation, defense,  and  attack.  In  his  study  of  the  contexts  of  King 
Lear,  William  R.  Elton  demonstrates  in  considerable  detail  the 
persistence  with  which  the  Renaissance  opposed  Stoic  to  Epicure 
as  an  ideological  "duality."27  But  it  should  be  remembered — and 
I  remind  the  reader  where  necessary — that  the  two  schools  are 
often  constructed  and  deployed  together,  in  the  same  contexts  and 
also  as  allies.  Also,  I  have  separated  the  political  and  religious  re- 
habilitations of  the  philosophies.  Although  the  uses  and  effects  of 
Stoicism  and  Epicureanism  cannot  escape  from  the  early  Stuart 
habit  of  mixing  the  sacred  and  profane,  some  issues  (for  instance, 
soteriology)  are  decidedly  if  not  exclusively  religious  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Others — for  example,  the  role  of  Parliament — are 
markedly  (albeit  not  purely)  political.  In  the  first  two  chapters  on 
the  Garden,  divinity  and  kingship  are  sometimes  discussed  to- 
gether, but  the  sovereignties  of  God  and  king  are  clearly  divisible 
for  the  early  Stuarts.  Of  the  three  chapters  on  Stoicism,  the  first 
focuses  on  an  author  simply  because  John  Ford  has  devoted  such 
extended  and  remarkable  attention  to  the  philosophy:  more  than 
even  Jonson  or  Chapman,  I  argue,  he  manages  to  epitomize  what 
is  at  once  patent  and  problematic  about  the  seventeenth-century 
reconstructions  of  Stoicism  discussed  in  the  other  two  chapters. 
The  four  thematic  chapters  on  separate  philosophies  range  be- 
tween nodal  events  or  texts — Bacon  on  superstition,  Burton  on 
melancholy,  the  York  House  conference,  Casaubon's  translation  of 
Marcus  Aurelius — and  a  wide  array  of  pamphlets,  plays,  sermons, 
editions,  and  commentaries,  some  of  which  are  famous,  others  ob- 
scure. In  chapter  6  I  reunite  the  two  philosophies  in  a  consider- 
ation of  how  two  so-called  Puritans,  Lucy  Hutchinson  and  John 
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Milton,  start  out  by  reinforcing  the  complexity  of  Stuart  classi- 
cism, only  to  finish  their  lives  by  proclaiming  the  end  of  the  line. 

In  all  cases  I  attempt  to  show  how  the  transmission  of  Stoicism 
and  Epicureanism  is  at  once  determinant  and  incommensurable 
when  it  comes  to  early  Stuart  attempts  to  articulate  the  nature  of 
sovereignty,  the  ethics  of  the  court,  the  scope  of  freedom,  the  pres- 
ence of  God  in  the  world,  the  relations  between  fate  and  will,  the 
place  of  ceremony  in  the  temple  or  of  charity  and  pleasure  in  the 
nation,  the  motives  and  limits  of  aristocratic  resolve,  the  power  of 
holism  and  conformity,  and  the  fears  and  freedoms  that  attend 
radical  dispersion.  Stoicism  and  Epicureanism  are  constructed 
everywhere  and  obsessively  in  early  Stuart  discourse;  practically 
every  cultural  issue  or  policy — be  there  agreement,  conflict, 
or  both — is  glossed  by  early  Stuart  commentaries  on  the  two 
schools.  Either  by  direction  or  indirection,  the  assumptions  and 
arguments  of  the  Porch  and  the  Garden  are  brought  to  bear  on 
the  taxation  of  the  subject  and  the  cancellation  of  Parliament;  the 
aborted  union  of  Scotland  and  England  in  the  early  Jacobean  years; 
the  accommodation  and  confrontation  of  rival  theologies  in  the 
Stuart  church;  the  ethical  factions  at  court  but  also  the  question 
of  how  the  localities,  the  Parliament,  and  the  court  can  be  medi- 
ated; the  pursuit  of  conformity  and  the  arguments  for  liberty  and 
toleration;  the  ongoing  debate  over  the  pleasures  of  ceremony  and 
sport;  and  the  emerging  debates  over  the  cultural  implications  of 
materialism  and  scientific  experimentation.  From  the  major  edi- 
tions of  the  key  philosophers  to  the  smallest  marginal  squib  in  a 
biblical  commentary,  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans  attract  and  im- 
peril early  Stuart  intellectuals  at  every  turn,  often  in  ways  over 
which  the  seventeenth-century  heirs  of  classical  culture  have  only 
fitful,  partial,  or  even  failing  control.  And  the  transmission  of 
these  Hellenistic  philosophies  demonstrates  continuities  as  well  as 
differences  between  James  and  the  son  who  replaced  him  in  1625. 

Stuart  culture  is  constituted  by  such  a  variety  of  discourses  and 
practices  that  it  would  be  frivolous  to  isolate  the  Stoics  and  Epicu- 
reans if  it  were  not  the  case  that  they  are  so  pervasive  in  early 
seventeenth-century  England,  at  once  reductive  and  exploratory 
in  their  cultural  work.  In  such  a  study  of  transmission,  it  is  useful 
to  operate  according  to  what  John  Dunn  has  called  "certain  banal 
truths  which  the  customary  approaches  appear  to  neglect": 
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that  thinking  is  an  effortful  activity  on  the  part  of  human  beings,  not 
simply  a  unitary  performance;  that  incompleteness,  incoherence,  insta- 
bility and  the  effort  to  overcome  these  are  its  persistent  characteristics; 
that  it  is  not  an  activity  which  takes  its  meaning  from  a  set  of  finished 
performances  which  have  been  set  up  in  type  and  preserved  in  libraries, 
but  an  activity  .  .  .  which  generates  conflicts  and  which  is  used  to  resolve 
these,  which  is  directed  towards  problem-solving  and  not  towards  the 
construction  of  closed  formal  games;  that  the  works  in  which  at  a  single 
point  in  time  a  set  of  problems  issue  in  an  attempt  at  a  coherent  rational 
ordering  of  the  relevant  experience  are  in  some  sense  unintelligible  ex- 
cept in  terms  of  this  context;  that  language  is  not,  as  the  seventeenth- 
century  savants  mocked,  a  repository  of  formal  truths  donated  by  God 
to  Adam  but  simply  the  tool  which  human  beings  use  in  their  struggle 
to  make  sense  of  their  experiences.  Once  talking  and  thinking  are  con- 
sidered seriously  as  social  activities,  it  will  be  apparent  that  intellectual 
discussions  will  only  be  fully  understood  if  they  are  seen  as  complicated 
instances  of  these  social  activities.28 

In  their  translations  and  editions  of  Epictetus,  Marcus  Aurelius, 
Seneca,  and  Lucretius,  early  Stuarts  expressly  declare  their  belief 
that  the  activity  of  editing  and  translating  these  texts  is  socio- 
political and  complicated.29  In  1634  Meric  Casaubon  is  worried 
about  and  attempts  to  fashion  the  responses  that  his  readers  will 
have  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  in  vain  when  it  comes  to  republican 
readers  such  as  Milton.  A  few  years  later,  and  for  all  her  religious 
objections,  Lucy  Hutchinson  is  motivated  to  produce  a  translation 
of  De  rerum  natura  because  its  philosophy  is  being  discussed  every- 
where in  her  world.  Thus  the  mediators  change — from  prelate  to 
marprelate,  from  Job  to  Solomon,  from  loyalist  to  rebel,  but  as 
"complicated  instances,"  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans  are  woven 
throughout  those  early  Stuart  writings  in  search  of  the  way  to  sal- 
vation, happiness,  ecclesiastical  stability,  or  national  identity.  And 
they  appear  carefully  and  recklessly,  in  pieces  and  in  wholes,  de- 
tached from  exemplary  authors  and  in  full  view  of  those  authors 
and  their  histories. 

More  than  the  Epicureans,  the  Stoics  are  clearly  and  securely  in 
evidence  during  the  early  Stuart  years,  but  this  state  of  affairs  is 
symptomatic  of  the  paradox  of  a  philosophy  so  friendly  at  first 
glance  and  yet  so  dangerous  that  Lipsius  devotes  two  tomes  to 
digesting  its  perils.30  So  it  is  that  just  before  his  coronation  as  king 
of  England,  James  VI  of  Scotland  records  a  distaste  for  the  Stoics 
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in  advice  to  his  son  Henry,  then  a  few  years  later  his  son  Charles 
is  advised  by  a  tutor  to  follow  the  pattern  of  the  Stoic  Marcus 
Aurelius.  In  turn,  the  presence  of  Epicureanism  is  undeniable  but 
spectral,  in  large  part  because  its  benefits  to  Stuart  culture  are 
most  threatening  to  those  who  stand  to  profit.  What  follows  is  a 
detailed  picture  that  centers  on  the  four  or  five  decades  in  which 
English  authors  modeled  their  images,  myths,  ideals,  and  conflicts 
among  the  columns  of  the  Porch  and  in  the  shadows  of  the  Gar- 
den/1 Like  Paul's  Christianity  on  trial  in  Athens,  the  values  of 
Stuart  culture  are  themselves  on  trial  when  writers  in  the  first  half 
of  the  century  in  turn  refute,  accommodate,  and  transform  these 
dual  legacies  of  the  Hellenistic  past. 
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Scholars  agree  that  in  the  middle  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury Epicureanism  enjoyed  a  revival  in  England,  aided  in  large 
part  by  the  efforts  of  John  Evelyn,  Walter  Charleton,  and  Thomas 
Stanley  but  also  by  the  experience  of  a  civil  war.1  There  is  consid- 
erably more  debate  over  the  factions  responsible  for  this  revival.2 
With  few  exceptions,  however,  scholars  have  concluded  from  the 
evidence  of  the  revival  that  the  philosophy  of  Epicurus  was  insig- 
nificant in  English  culture  prior  to  the  post-Gassendi  1650s.3 

In  the  early  decades  of  the  century,  Epicureanism  was  certainly 
not  the  dominant  concern  in  England  that  it  came  to  be  at  mid- 
century,  and  it  is  also  true  that  the  "epicure"  was  often  carelessly 
reviled  by  Jacobean  and  Caroline  polemicists.  Even  so,  the  physics 
and  ethics  of  Epicurus  challenged  early  Stuart  writers  to  clarify 
and  to  redefine  their  positions  on  sovereignty,  freedom,  the  good 
life,  divinity,  and  worship.  Both  in  extended  meditations  and  in  a 
multitude  of  shorter  forays,  some  defenders  of  the  English  monar- 
chy and  church  represented  their  ideals — or  found  their  positions 
refigured  and  assaulted — in  terms  of  atoms,  pleasure,  free  will, 
and  otiose  gods.  Not  surprisingly,  affiliations  between  the  court 
or  the  church  and  Epicureanism  produced  a  variety  of  effects:  Epi- 
curus 's  physics  and  hedonism  bolstered  but  also  subverted  diacrit- 
ical Stuart  notions  of  good  government  and  true  religion.  This 
very  instability  entailed  that  the  introduction  of  Epicureanism,  no 
matter  by  whom,  was  dangerous  not  just  for  its  putative  atheism 
but  also  for  its  trade  between  men  and  women  of  wildly  different 
viewpoints  and  status.  The  attractions  of  Epicureanism  were  not 
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novel,  then,  nor  were  its  perils  negated  when  such  royalists  as 
Charleton  and  Stanley  labored  to  redeem  Epicurus  in  the  after- 
math of  the  civil  war. 

In  the  next  chapter  I  consider  the  religious  import  of  Epicure- 
anism for  the  English  church;  in  this  one,  its  political  value. 
Without  question  the  political  Epicurus  and  the  religious  Epicu- 
rus are  near  relations.  But  despite  this  overlap,  the  Stuart  Epicurus 
has  a  specifically  political  currency  with  regard  to  atomism,  plea- 
sure, and  otiose  gods.  Early  seventeenth-century  uses  of  the  school 
of  Epicurus  are  often  committed  to  mythologizing  and  defending 
the  Stuart  court.  But  James  and  Charles  would  be  repelled  by  the 
lineage  of  their  representation,  not  least  for  the  rebellious  and 
iconoclastic  tenor  of  a  belief  in  the  dispersion  of  atoms,  in  the 
exposure  of  state-sponsored  ritual,  and  in  the  infinity  of  an  undif- 
ferentiated space  set  forth  by  Epicureans  from  Lucretius  to  Bruno. 
In  his  search  for  the  conditions  of  freedom,  however,  it  is  the  con- 
servative Robert  Burton's  stance  on  both  atomism  and  pleasure 
that  dramatizes  most  vividly  the  conflicting  political  ramifications 
of  this,  the  most  dangerous,  ancient  philosophy  for  Stuart  con- 
sumption. 

In  general,  Stuart  assessments  of  the  politics  of  pleasure  can  be 
as  straightforward  as  they  are  controversial.  But  representations  of 
the  atom's  political  currency  are  at  times  oblique,  often  figurative, 
and  decidedly  mercurial.  The  atom  affords  early  Stuart  political 
thinkers  with  a  new,  physically  grounded  model  of  indivisibility 
when  they  seek  to  articulate  the  nature  and  basis  of  sovereignty, 
not  least  because  the  atom  approximates  the  purity  of  spiritual 
forms.  But  if  the  atom,  like  the  Christian  God  and  the  Platonic 
form,  offers  an  analogue  for  the  political  certitude  posited  in  an 
inalienable  sovereignty,  atoms  in  motion  through  space  can  em- 
blematize just  the  opposite:  political  authority  disjointed  in  a 
multitude  of  principal  subjects.  Indeed,  Stuart  atomists  are  vexed 
not  just  by  the  anarchy  of  Epicurean  physics  at  large  but  also  by 
the  question  of  whether  each  atom  has  divisible  parts  and,  if  so, 
exactly  how  they  are  or  can  be  divided.  Just  so,  political  writers 
such  as  Sir  John  Eliot  are  hard  at  work  on  the  demands  of  standing 
up  for  an  indivisible  sovereign  and  his  proprietary  and  honorable, 
if  disjointed,  subjects  who  must  somehow  combine  into  an  orderly 
commonwealth. 
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When,  in  a  striking  and  Brunoesque  maneuver,  Stuart  writers 
eroticize  the  motions  and  constituents  of  the  atom,  the  divide  be- 
tween the  fixative  and  dispersive  potential  of  the  atom  can  be  said 
to  widen:  the  amorous  atom  is  at  once  an  allegory  for  the  several 
desires  of  the  king's  subjects  and,  especially  once  Platonized  in  the 
Caroline  court,  a  verbal  and  visual  emblem  of  the  magnetic  force 
obliging  the  noble  subjects  to  imitate  the  royal  form  of  goodness 
from  which  the  otherwise  chaotic  and  inanimate  parts  are  said  to 
derive  life,  beauty,  order,  and  welfare.  Connecting  questions  of 
pleasure  to  questions  of  power,  the  erotic  atom  is  significant  in 
Stuart  England  not  just  for  providing  a  new  way  to  make  old 
claims  but  also,  perhaps  more  so,  for  its  subtle  representation  of 
unmastered  enigmas  in  physics  and  politics  alike. 

ATOMIC  PRINCIPLES 

In  the  first  decades  of  the  seventeenth  century,  English  authors 
were  often  careless  in  their  references  to  or  uses  of  the  Epicurean 
tradition.  More  often  than  not,  the  Stuarts  lacked  a  systematic 
understanding  of  the  relations  between  Democritus,  Epicurus, 
and  Lucretius  so  that  their  notions  of  the  atomist,  hedonist,  or 
"epicure"  were  tendentious  and  misinformed,  at  best  indifferent 
about  the  logic  that  derives  an  ethics  of  pleasure  from  a  physics  of 
atoms.  Nonetheless,  Stuart  authors  participated  in  the  careful  and 
revisionary  scholarship  inaugurated  toward  the  start  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  with  the  rediscovery  of  Lucretius.  4  It  is  well  known 
that  humanists  such  as  Erasmus  and  Valla  were  influential  in  what 
has  been  called  the  "rehabilitation"  of  Epicurean  pleasure.  Yet  Stu- 
art enthusiasm  about  the  revival  of  atomism,  if  perhaps  less  wide- 
spread, was  more  excited  than  the  by-then  traditional  concern 
with  setting  the  record  straight  about  hedonism.  Among  the  Stu- 
art intelligentsia,  the  problem  of  whether  there  are  atoms — and 
if  so  of  determining  their  properties — was  every  bit  as  pressing  as 
the  question  of  whether  the  wise  man  should  pursue  a  natural  and 
necessary  pleasure. 

Even  if  they  cannot  rightly  be  called  a  "circle"  or  "school,"  the 
associates  of  the  ninth  earl  of  Northumberland — especially  Tho- 
mas Harriot  and  Walter  Warner — illustrate  just  how  essential  yet 
dangerous  the  postulation  of  atoms  was  for  early  Stuart  scientists. 
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Jean  Jacquot  writes  of  Harriot  that  "atomism  occupied  a  central 
position  in  a  body  of  opinions  which  was  adversely  described  as 
'atheism,'  'deism,'  or  'philosophical  theology.'  .  .  .  Atomism  could 
not  easily  be  dissociated  from  other  aspects  of  Democritean  philos- 
ophy, and  postulating  the  indestructibility  of  matter  inevitably 
led  to  denying  that  the  world  had  been  created."5  The  ninth  earl 
himself  recommends  that  his  son  study  "the  method  general  of  all 
atomical  combinations  possible  in  homogeneal  substances,"  but  in 
their  voluminous  manuscripts,  his  clients  are  much  more  elabo- 
rate in  their  meditations  on  atomic  properties,  especially  on  the 
question  about  indivisibility.6 

In  an  oft-quoted  passage  that  evolves  from  his  study  of  infinite 
progression  and  regression,  Harriot  concludes  that  "wee  must 
needs  understand  a  quantitie  absolutelie  indivisible.""  Whether  or 
not  the  indivisible punctum  is  simply  mathematical  or  also  physical 
is  a  difficult  matter  for  Harriot,  but  he  writes  at  one  point  that 
along  with  "act  rationall,  by  supposition  or  by  configurence  from 
meere  supposition,"  the  atom  must  have  "act  reall  or  existence:  in 
an  instant,  hauing  perfect  actuall  being,  or  in  time,  passed  by  mo- 
tion both  finite  &  infinite;  with  many  reall  configurences  or  prop- 
erties configurent;  &  accidents  adioining."8  Similarly,  in  arguing 
for  the  eternity  of  matter,  Warner  claims  that  "yf  matter  or  any 
part  thereof  the  smallest  portion  or  atomi  that  may  be  imagined 
might  perish  or  be  annihilated,  it  would  follow  that  the  vniuersall 
masse  thereof  whether  it  be  supposed  finite  or  infinit  or  howsoeuer 
had  ben  destroied  and  brought  to  nothing  long  agoe."9  Matter,  he 
continues,  is  "infinit  and  discontinuall,"  yet  each  atom  is  "abso- 
lutely continuall,"  that  is,  fundamentally  whole  and  immutable. 
Whether  or  not  the  impenetrable  atom  is  nonetheless  divisible 
into  sections,  given  its  adjacency  to  other  atoms,  involves  Warner 
in  an  intricate  set  of  speculations;  at  one  point  he  concludes  that 
"the  prime  or  simple  partes  of  matter  are  called  atomi  not  for  that 
they  can  suffer  no  further  diuision  but  because  they  are  not  ac- 
tually diuided  or  discrete  but  continual." 10  But  they  possess,  in 
short,  an  "inalterability"  that  guarantees  and  finds  confirmation 
in  the  phenomena  of  the  world  at  large.  The  work  of  these  men  on 
the  atom  is  hardly  available  to  us  in  a  systematic  or  conclusive 
state,  but  (as  Jean  Jacquot  puts  it)  "the  general  drift  is  towards  an 
atomistic  conception  of  matter."11 
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That  such  speculation  on  the  indivisibility  of  the  etheteal  atom 
raises  problems  for  Christian  orthodoxy  was  not  lost  on  those 
scholars  patronized  by  Northumberland,  whatever  the  plausibility 
of  their  reputation  for  wizardry  and  atheism.  One  of  the  major 
sources  for  Harriot's  interest  in  the  properties  of  atoms  is  his  exec- 
utor's outline  for  a  refutation  of  his  atomism  in  "A  Synopsis  of  the 
Controversie  of  Atoms."  Written  more  than  likely  after  Harriot's 
death  in  1621,  Nathaniel  Torporley's  manuscript  begins  with  the 
proposition  that  "[e]ither  Atoms  are,  or  bodyes  are  compounded, 
and  resoluable  into  nihilu[m]."12  Among  the  dozen  maxims  into 
which  the  properties  of  atoms  are  analyzed,  Torporley's  seventh — 
"radiation  through  the  transparent" — reflects  the  practical  con- 
cern with  the  refraction  of  light  that  Harriot  attributed  to  the 
resistance  of  the  impenetrable  principles.  But  Torporley  also  takes 
aim  at  their  indivisibility  and  eternity,  at  their  figure,  weight,  and 
relationship  to  vacuity — his  plan  for  the  refutation  organized  ac- 
cording to  "squadrons." 

Nor  are  those  Stuart  scholars  who  agree  on  the  basic  existence 
of  atoms  any  less  embattled  on  atomic  properties  or,  for  that  mat- 
ter, on  the  other  principles — time,  space,  energy — thought  to  ac- 
company the  atoms. 13  The  very  pursuit  of  invisible  parts  was 
known  to  be  difficult  and  abstract,  ironically  parallel  to  the  search 
for  those  occult  mysteries  and  subtleties  that  atomism  was  in  large 
part  meant  to  supplant.  "I  have  led  you,"  Harriot  cautions  at  one 
point,  "to  the  doors  of  nature's  mansion,  where  her  secrets  are  hid- 
den. If  you  cannot  enter  on  account  of  their  narrowness,  abstract 
yourself  mathematically,  and  contract  yourself  into  an  atom,  and 
you  will  enter  easily.  And  after  you  have  come  out,  you  will  tell 
me  what  wonders  you  have  seen."  Even  when  shed  for  the  most 
part  of  any  Hermetic,  Platonic,  or  occult  tenor,  the  vigorous  de- 
bate about  atomism  in  the  early  seventeenth  century  proves  mal- 
leable and  subject  to  metaphorization  in  a  variety  of  political  con- 
texts. But  Robert  Fludd's  use  of  ancient  atomists  and  an  atomic 
language  to  talk  about  a  world  of  spirits  illustrates  how  un- 
bounded by  the  bifurcation  of  "mentalities"  the  theory  tended 
to  be.14 

By  the  1630s  when  the  so-called  Cavendish  circle  and  its  prod- 
igy Hobbes  were  turning  their  attention  to  the  mechanical  and 
optical  philosophies,  the  English  intellectual  had  any  number  of 
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ways  to  find  out  in  detail  about  the  physics  of  Epicurus.1^  Editions 
of  Lucretius  such  as  the  163 1  Pareus  were  heavily  annotated  and 
glossed,  while  Diogenes  Laertius  was  accessible  in  Latin  transla- 
tion. Even  with  what  one  scholar  has  called  the  hysteria  over  at- 
omism on  the  Continent,  the  work  of  such  vastly  different  atom- 
ists  as  Daniel  Sennert  and  Giordano  Bruno  was  available.16  Indeed, 
Sennert's  work  was  decisively  imported  by  the  English  in  the 
i6^os,  first  with  the  Oxford  publication  of  the  third  edition  of 
Epitome  Natura/is  Scientiae,  then  in  the  1637  translation  of  a  chap- 
ter from  his  Practicae  Medicinae,  the  latter  aimed  at  debunking  the 
attribution  of  pneumatic  magic  to  the  weapon-salve,  a  controversy 
that  according  to  the  English  preface  was  fervently  carried  out  in 
private  and  in  print.  In  response  to  occult  explanations  of  the 
salve,  Sennert  is  called  on  for  a  temperate  and  rational  answer: 
thus,  in  discussing  how  one  thing  might  act  on  another  at  a  dis- 
tance, he  proposes  the  activity  of  "the  smallest  parts  or  atomes" 
over  and  against  witchcraft  and  superstition. 17  So  too  in  his  Hy- 
pomnemata  Physica,  Sennert  offers  praise  for  Democritus,  a  back- 
ground study  of  atomic  doctrine,  an  explanation  of  the  properties 
of  "corpora  minima  naturae"  and  an  analysis  of  meteors,  exhalations, 
and  clouds  (among  many  other  things)  in  atomic  terms.  But 
Fludd's  contribution  to  the  controversy  demonstrates  how  con- 
flictive  the  uses  of  atomism  might  be.  Like  William  Harvey, 
whose  work  in  the  1630s  on  generation  opposes  the  rise  of  atomic 
theory,  Fludd  resists  the  materialism  of  the  philosophy,  yet  in  de- 
scribing his  experiments  with  the  salve,  he  recalls  seeing  an 
"abundance  of  spirits  ...  in  forme  of  little  Atomes  ...  to  dance 
and  caper  in  the  ayre,  which  is  an  euident  token,  that  there  is  the 
spirit  of  life,  lurking  in  the  dead  blood."  In  seventeenth-century 
stocktaking  of  natural  subtleties,  atoms  and  spirit  are  rivals  but 
siblings  too.18 

English  interest  in  atoms  and  atomists  came  from  the  press  as 
well:  the  work  of  Nicholas  Hill  (published  abroad)  and  Francis 
Bacon  (deeply  involved  with  atomism  if  not  himself  an  atomist) 
appeared  in  the  first  three  decades  of  the  century.  And  there  were 
other  signs  of  public  involvement  in  the  so-called  new  philosophy. 
At  Oxford  between  1619  and  1621,  new  professorships  were 
founded  in  astronomy  and  natural  philosophy. 19  Of  course,  as  any 
number  of  astronomical  publications  make  plain,  the  question  of 
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the  shape  and  extent  of  the  universe  was  often  separated  from  the 
question  of  atoms:  in  1638  John  Wilkins  could  argue  for  plural 
worlds  in  a  text  that  finds  Democritus  s  belief  in  a  "casuall  con- 
course of  atoms  in  a  great  vacuum"  beneath  contempt.20  But 
Thomas  Heywood's  Hierarcbie  of  the  Blessed  Angells  (London,  1635) 
makes  the  connection  at  the  end  of  a  detailed  (if  elementary)  ac- 
count of  atomic  theory: 

Leucippus,  Diodorus,  Epicurus,  and  Democritus,  into  their  Schooles  ob- 
truded, Plenum,  &  Vacuum,  Full  and  Empty.  To  the  Plenum,  full,  they 
gaue  the  names  of  Atomes,  which  are  no  other  than  those  small  Bodies 
perceiued  and  seene  onely  in  the  Sun,  where  it  pierceth  through  a 
shadow;  and  these  are  neither  to  be  disseuered,  cut,  or  diuided;  neither 
are  they  apt  to  colour  or  change.  Of  these  Atomes  (though  their  natures 
be  all  one)  yet  of  them  they  make  these  distinctions:  The  first  is  taken 
from  the  place;  of  which  some  are  called  superior,  some  inferior;  some 
of  the  right  hand,  some  of  the  left.  (157) 

Having  listed  other  distinctions  regarding  order  and  shape, 
Heywood  concludes  his  summary  by  remarking  that  atomic  the- 
ory leads  to  the  notion  of  "diuers  worlds,"  a  link  made  also  by 
Burton  in  the  opening  pages  of  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.21 

In  short,  the  early  Stuarts  inherited,  imported,  and  nervously 
contributed  to  the  recovery  and  advancement  of  atomism.  There 
is  nothing  new  about  my  claims  here:  the  story  of  the  atom  be- 
tween Bruno  and  Gassendi  has  been  the  subject  of  more  than  one 
magisterial  opus.22  And  on  the  exclusively  English  front,  more 
than  one  scholar  has  traced  the  activities  of  Harriot  and  his  associ- 
ates, or  pointed  to  the  uses  of  Lucretian  physics  in  George  Sandys 's 
Relation  of  a  lourney  begun  An:  Dom:  16 10  (3d  edition  1632;  first 
published  161 5),  a  text  that  treats  the  author  of  De  rerum  natura 
as  an  authority  on  various  phenomena  (earthquakes,  floods,  and 
volcanoes)  but  also  as  the  true  and  rational  alternative  to  "fables 
with  their  allegories."23  But  what  bears  repeating  at  this  point  is 
that  in  the  early  Stuart  years,  atomic  theory  itself  was  so  contro- 
versial and  malleable  as  to  be  subjected  to  allegory,  appropriation, 
and  myth — in  reverse  of  the  demystifying  Lucretian  claim  that 
mythological  personifications  of  the  earth  are  useful  yet  finally 
trivial  next  to  the  "true"  understanding  of  atomic  phenomena. 
Just  as  likely  to  be  clothed  in  mystery  as  to  be  the  agent  unveiling 
the  occult,  the  Stuart  atom  accrues  an  array  of  political  values  for 
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the  defense  of  an  unassailable  monarch  (whose  sovereignty  is  indi- 
visible) but  also  for  the  representation  of  his  refined  court.  In  the 
hands  of  Bacon,  for  instance,  atomism  offers  a  progressive  vision 
of  the  stable  natural  basis  for  political  sovereignty,  the  fundamen- 
tal unit  of  which  is  ethereal  and  impenetrable.  In  the  hands  of 
Carew,  the  eroticized  motion  of  atoms — itself  with  a  basis  in  the 
work  of  Bacon  and  Bruno — contributes  to  an  eclectic  poetry  in 
praise  of  the  wonderful  dispensations  of  virtue  and  power  from 
monarch  to  courtier  but  also  in  the  symbolic  offer  of  love  from 
servant  to  master.  But  in  the  work  of  John  Eliot,  for  example, 
atomism  endangers  these  very  political  uses,  not  least  in  its  aggre- 
gate tendency  toward  incoherence  but  also  in  the  puzzle  of  indi- 
visibility that  atomism  has  come  to  epitomize. 

It  seems  obvious  that  the  Greek  justification  of  an  honest  plea- 
sure would  attract  those  early  Stuarts  who  promoted  an  innocent 
sport  or  mirth  as  fundamental  to  the  health  of  the  kingdom.  But 
that  atomism  might  also  figure  into  English  political  discourse  is 
hardly  clear  until  we  set  speculations  on  the  indivisibility  of  the 
sovereign  next  to  those  on  the  properties  of  the  atom,  then  trace 
the  Stuart  tendency  to  allegorize  the  atom  in  terms  and  images 
constitutive  of  court  culture. 

A  good  place  to  begin  is  Sir  John  Eliot's  De  Jure  Maiestatis:  or 
Political  Treatise  of  Government.24  Composed  in  the  late  1620s,  years 
in  which  he  was  imprisoned  more  than  once  for  his  opposition  to 
the  court  on  matters  of  taxation,  free  speech,  and  religion,  Eliot's 
manuscript  surprises  those  readers  intent  on  finding  republican 
tendencies  everywhere  in  his  writings.25  Instead,  with  Bodin  as 
his  major  contemporary  model,  Eliot  writes  as  a  man  committed 
to  the  indivisibility  of  sovereignty  as  it  is  invested  in  the  king. 
Without  question,  that  king  proves  worthiest  who  rules  according 
to  law  and  reason,  but  his  power,  "being  quiddam  indivisible  .  .  . 
cannot  possiblie  be  distributed  to  two  or  more."  And  Eliot  is  ready 
with  a  philosophical  defense  of  this  property  of  kingly  rule: 

The  Lawyers  doe  affirme,  maiestatem  esse  individuam,  and  Dion  saith, 
that  yl  Comon  wealth,  cannot  be  divided,  wch  Bodin,  and  Mr  Dr.  Hay- 
ward  doe  rightly  interpret,  as  if  they  could  not  be  severed  from  hime 
that  doth  possesse  supreeme  power.  The  metaphysicks  doe  distinguish 
inter  Indivisibilia  y*  cannot  be  divided  .  .  .  [and]  indivisa  y'  are  not  di- 
vided. 

Ma'"  taken  together  w'h  all  his  parts,  doth  constituere  vnum  quid, 
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quod  est  totum  potentiate  indivisum:  &  erg:  it  cannot  be  divided,  to 
many  in  the  Comon  wealth.  (87) 

Of  course,  there  are  a  number  of  standard  models  of  indivisibil- 
ity to  which  Eliot  might  appeal,  some  religious  such  as  the  inex- 
tricable persons  of  the  triune  God,  others  metaphysical  such  as 
the  Platonic  form  of  goodness.  But  it  is  noteworthy  that  Eliot's 
"supreeme  power,"  incapable  of  actual  division,  is  nonetheless  said 
to  be  at  least  conceptually  divisible  into  "parts,"  presumably  those 
facets  of  the  sovereign  (making  laws,  officers,  church  discipline, 
war,  and  money)  to  which  so  much  of  the  treatise  is  dedicated.  It 
is  just  such  a  language  of  "prime  or  simple  parts"  that  we  find  in 
the  atomic  studies  of  Warner.  As  we  will  see,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  Eliot  thinks  of  these  "parts"  themselves  as  atoms;  for 
the  time  being,  however,  the  main  points  are  that  Eliot  seeks  a 
political  model  along  the  lines  of  the  physical  indivisibility  and 
conceptual  divisibility  of  the  Harriot  and  Warner  papers,  and  that 
as  in  those  papers,  Eliot's  elaboration  of  this  model  elicits  more 
analytical  uncertainty  than  religious  reverence,  an  uncertainty  as- 
sociated explicitly  by  Eliot  with  atomism. 

Like  the  treatises  of  Harriot  and  Warner  on  the  physical  proper- 
ties of  the  atom,  Eliot's  attempt  to  sift  through  the  paradox  of 
partitioned  indivisibility  leads  to  considerable  complexity — in 
this  case,  to  the  political  stakes  raised  by  Eliot's  advocacy  of  the 
liberties  and  privileges  of  Parliament  and  the  subject.  Indivisibil- 
ity does  not  hinder  (he  continues)  "but  that  the  parts  vnited  in  the 
whole  may  be  secerned  and  severally  divided  amonge  many."  But 
in  this  context,  the  "parts"  name  not  just  the  royal  acts  of  making 
officers,  laws,  war,  and  money,  but  also  the  officers  who  help  the 
king  to  do  these  things:  "wch  if  one  would  confound  &  make  insep- 
erable,  he  should  as  well  mingle  all  offices  together,  Treasurer, 
Chancellor,  Judg,  Maior,  Sec.  all  wch  are  vnited  in  Mty  but  are  di- 
vers amonge  officers"  (87).  Even  so,  these  adjacent  parts  are  indi- 
visible from  the  majesty  of  "the  kings  praerogatiue,"  which  the 
ruler  possesses  not  by  virtue  of  a  reward  "but  as  things  inseparable 
from  Maty  wch  attend  it  as  the  shaddow  the  body  for  they  doe  flow 
out  of  the  nature  of  Mty  wch  beinge  the  Chief  head  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  governing  althings,  must  haue  these  things  in  his 
power,  wthout  wch  gouerment  cannot  subsist"  (87). 

In  essence,  Eliot  is  involved  in  a  political  version  of  the  kind  of 
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philosophical  struggle  traceable  in  the  papers  of  Harriot  and  War- 
ner: there  is,  on  the  one  hand,  an  urgency  about  rinding  a  philo- 
sophical and  phenomenal  basis  for  indivisibility  as  a  guarantee  of 
the  nature  of  things  or  of  commonwealths,  but  on  the  other,  a 
nervousness  about  the  implications  and  modifications  of  indivisi- 
bility. Perhaps  in  search  of  more  confident  metaphors  for  sover- 
eignty and  its  constituents,  Eliot  shifts  the  figure  from  shadow  to 
sunbeam,  one  of  the  most  commonplace  Stuart  emblems  of  kingly 
attributes,  one  with  a  philosophical  heritage  in  Platonism  and 
Hermeticism:  "the  greater  rights  of  ...  an  absolute  prince  .  .  . 
cannot  be  separated  from  him  wthout  destruccon  of  him  noe  more 
then  can  the  Sun  beames  from  the  Sunn,  and  so  cannot  be  trans- 
fered  to  the  subiect"  (99).  But  in  some  early  Stuart  texts,  the  fa- 
mous Lucretian  image  of  atoms  in  the  sunbeam  is  enlisted  to  pro- 
mote the  noble  satellites  around  the  king,  for  example,  in  a 
translation  of  Etienne  Molinier's  Essayes:  Or  Morall  and  Political/ 
Discourses  (1636).  Here  the  natural  gifts  of  a  leader  can  be  defined 
"as  the  Poet  Lucretius  sayd;  That  the  light  of  the  Sunne  is  not  com- 
posed of  one  continued  peece,  but  reflecteth  upon  us  by  the  con- 
currence of  many  and  divers  beames,  which  he  darteth  upon  us  so 
thick  each  after  other,  as  we  are  unable  to  perceive  the  intervals  of 
spaces  between.  So  Authority  being  the  light  of  vertue,  riseth  and 
shineth  by  the  happy  encounter  of  divers  excellent  parts."26  Thus 
Molinier  atomizes  not  the  king  but  the  virtues  of  those  noble  fam- 
ilies that  have  defended  the  king  and  sometimes,  as  with  the 
Macabbees,  the  country  itself  by  opposing  a  tyrant. 

What  begins  to  emerge  from  Eliot's  otherwise  clear  insistence 
on  indivisibility  is  that  the  atomization  of  power  takes  away  from 
a  king  with  one  hand  what  it  gives  with  the  other.  Whereas  the 
atom  might  stand  for  the  indivisible  unit  of  the  sovereign  or 
the  atoms  in  the  sunbeams  for  the  several  virtues  emanating  from 
the  one  supreme  ruler,  those  parts  can  also  be  taken  to  sig- 
nify the  noble  families  and  officers  who  constitute  the  sovereign 
that  contains  them  and  is  said  to  "make"  them.  For  Eliot,  not  sur- 
prisingly, this  partitioning  of  power  can  be  taken  a  step  further  by 
the  insistence  that  the  subject's  property  is  indivisible  from  the 
subject.  The  king  and  the  private  owner  of  property  need  not  col- 
lide; but  conflict  is  always  possible  because  "every  private  man 
hath  his  owne  proper  goods  and  may  haue  an  action  against  the 
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Kinge  himself"  (160).  For  some  resolution,  Eliot  appeals  once 
again  to  natural  philosophy,  in  this  case  to  the  comfort  of  "a  two- 
fold intention  of  nature:  vniversall  and  pticular."  But  it  is  the  par- 
ticulate nature  that  "doth  tend  to  ye  conservation  of  the  indivi- 
dium"  (165).  Even  so,  the  discussion  concludes  with  the  reminder 
that  the  safety  of  the  state  might  require  that  the  indivisible  sover- 
eign divide  an  owner  from  his  property.  Far  from  solving  the  con- 
flicts between  king  and  subject,  natural  philosophy  offers  grounds 
for  their  rival  integrities.  The  possibility  that  atomism  can  be  de- 
veloped into  a  justification  for  the  rebellion  of  noble  satellites — 
of  the  "principle"  men  of  the  kingdom — will  be  elaborated  when 
we  reach  the  Brunoesque  Nicholas  Hill.  But  for  Eliot,  it  is  the 
perplexity  of  political  welfare  and  sovereignty  that  atomism 
comes  to  embody.  It  is  not  surprising  that  when  he  makes  direct 
and  repeated  use  of  atomic  metaphors  in  The  Monarchie  of  Man, 
Eliot  is  representing  the  hardships  of  making  ethical  choices — 
the  Epicurean  being  the  most  vexing — in  political  contexts. 

We  know  from  The  Monarchie  of  Man  that  Eliot  figured  ethical 
and  political  dilemmas  in  atomic  terms.  In  drawing  a  conven- 
tional contrast  between  tyrants  (who  serve  their  will)  and  kings 
(who  serve  the  common  good),  he  inserts  into  that  text  a  summary 
of  the  ancient  ethical  divisions  between  Stoic  and  Epicurean 
among  other  notions  of  the  greatest  good,  and  he  compares  their 
inability  to  resolve  this  debate  to  the  "concursion  of  the  Atoms  for 
the  makeing  &  creation  of  the  world"  (87).  Having  given  some 
two  pages  to  the  Epicurean  challenge  to  the  Stoic's  overemphasis 
on  the  mind,  Eliot  concludes  that  the  Epicureans  themselves  over- 
emphasize the  body,  or  if  their  pleasure  is  mental,  that  they 
wrongly  exclude  the  body  in  the  vein  of  the  Stoics.  Again,  Eliot 
connects  this  ethical  dilemma  to  the  problem  of  defining  the  per- 
fect sovereign,  difficult  as  it  is  "to  extract  a  quintessence  from  the 
variety  of  expressions  &  opinions  wch  wee  mentioned  (as  the  cre- 
ation was  supposed  by  concursion  of  the  Atoms)  to  make  one  solid 
globe  &  infinition;  one  entire  sentence  &  conclusion"  (100).  That 
is,  a  perfect  ethical  position  and  an  invulnerable  configuration  of 
sovereignty  seem  as  unlikely  to  Eliot  as  the  creation  of  a  substan- 
tial world  from  atomic  particles.  Nonetheless,  he  attempts  the 
ethical  extraction  of  honesty  from  the  Stoics  and  of  "pleasure 
to  attend  it,  wch  does  heighten  and  quicken  all  felicities,  &  is  ye 
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true  grace  of  happines  though  not  true  happines  it  selfe"  (101). 
Whether  in  government  of  the  state  or  of  the  mind,  however,  this 
"concursion  of  these  Atoms"  (as  Eliot  repeats  the  phrase)  is  more 
of  a  delicate  balance  than  "one  solid  globe."  And  it  is  pleasure, 
not  surprisingly,  that  threatens  at  every  moment  to  disperse  the 
"concursion." 

The  political  mythologies  of  the  atom  are  explicitly  fashioned 
in  the  various  works  of  Francis  Bacon.  Not  finally  an  atomist  him- 
self, Bacon  speculates  nonetheless  on  the  political  applications  of 
atomism  to  a  theory  of  indivisible  rule.  What  is  more,  he  mythol- 
ogizes  at  some  length  the  properties  of  the  atom  most  resonant  for 
Stuart  political  discourse,  chiefly,  the  atom's  mysterious  invisibil- 
ity, secure  indivisibility,  and  its  erotic  (if  remote)  power  to  work 
on  and  move  toward  bodies  at  a  distance,  making  way  for  the 
mechanisms  and  Platonisms  of  political  sovereignty  and  service  in 
the  court  masque. 

In  De  augmentis  scientiarum  (1623),  Bacon  exemplifies  for  his 
readers,  chiefly  among  them  James  I,  how  atomism  can  be  used  to 
political  effect  in  the  advocation  of  paternal  authority  and  prerog- 
ative. Throughout  his  work  Bacon  has  high  praise  for  the  method 
of  Democritus  among  other  pre-Socratic  philosophers  who  at- 
tended to  the  material  principles  of  nature.  In  addition  to  its 
avoidance  of  metaphysics,  the  Democritean  search  for  principles 
appears  to  be  apolitical  until  Bacon's  construction  of  a  prime  phi- 
losophy connecting  one  area  of  learning  to  another  leads  him  to 
agree  with  Machiavelli  (in  the  words  of  The  Advancement  of  Learn- 
ing) "that  the  way  to  establish  and  preserve  [governments]  is  to 
reduce  them  ad  principia,  a  rule  in  religion  and  nature  as  well  as 
in  civil  administration."2"  He  elaborates  this  idea  in  De  augmentis 
scientiarum:  "'Things  are  preserved  from  destruction  by  bringing 
them  back  to  their  first  principles,'  is  a  rule  in  Physics;  the  same 
holds  good  in  Politics  (as  Machiavelli  rightly  observed),  for  there 
is  scarcely  anything  which  preserves  states  from  destruction  more 
than  the  reformation  and  reduction  of  them  to  their  ancient  man- 
ners" (454).  Such  an  analogy,  based  as  it  is  in  Machiavelli's  Discorsi, 
is  difficult  to  pin  down  in  political  terms:  the  analogue  to  physical 
principles  is  not  entirely  clear  beyond  the  reference  to  "ancient 
manners."  The  one  clear  thing  about  the  linkage  between  physics 
and  politics  is  that  the  reduction  to  "principles"  guarantees  the 
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security  of  a  structure,  whatever  its  apparent  vicissitudes  in  the 
world.  It  is  just  such  a  reduction  to  unbreakable  principles  that 
informs  Bacon's  analogy  between  atomism  and  politics.  Begin- 
ning with  Ovid's  claim  that  "[t]he  nature  of  everything  is  best 
seen  in  its  smallest  portions,"  Bacon  notes  that  this  "is  a  rule  in 
Physics  of  such  force  that  it  produced  the  atoms  of  Democritus; 
and  yet  Aristotle  made  good  use  of  it  in  his  Politics,  where  he 
commences  his  inquiry  of  the  nature  of  a  commonwealth  with  a 
family"  (454).  It  is,  of  course,  Bacon  and  not  Aristotle  who  finds 
in  atoms  and  families  "the  same  footsteps  of  nature  treading  or 
printing  upon  different  subjects  and  matters"  (455).  Aristotle  is 
using  for  political  purposes  a  proposition  that  independently 
guided  Democritus  to  his  atoms,  and  it  is  Bacon  who  makes  the 
superimposition.  But  it  is  Aristotle  whose  analysis  of  the  family 
into  subordinate  relationships  extends  the  reduction  of  structures 
onward  to  the  royal  patriarch  who,  in  Bacon's  ongoing  legal  sup- 
port of  prerogative,  comes  closest  to  his  description  of  the  invio- 
lable atom. 

In  Bacon's  paraphrase,  Aristotle  "inquires  the  nature  of  a  com- 
monwealth first  in  a  family  and  the  simplest  conjugations  of  soci- 
ety— (man  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  master  and  servant) — 
which  are  present  in  every  cottage"  (429).  Here  the  family  is  not 
so  much  the  fundamental  unit  as  it  is  the  primary  conjunction  of 
otherwise  elemental  parts,  the  most  powerful  of  which  are  men, 
parents,  and  masters.  Indeed,  Aristotle's  very  next  step  is  to  supply 
the  logic  according  to  which  the  ancients,  in  tracing  political  ar- 
rangements to  their  smallest  parts,  arrived  at  kingship  by  way  of 
the  idea  that  "every  family  is  ruled  by  the  eldest."  But  this  account 
of  how  the  reduction  of  commonwealths  to  principles  led  the  an- 
cients to  kingship  is  more  amenable  to  Bacon  and  his  support  of 
Jacobean  royal  prerogative  than  it  is  to  Aristotle  himself  who  is 
rather  dismissive  of  the  idea.  With  the  introduction  of  Democri- 
tus's  atoms,  Bacon's  prime  philosophy  guarantees  that  the  "eldest" 
is  an  unbreakable  principle  to  and  beyond  which  destruction  can- 
not progress:  that  is,  his  analogy  between  the  atoms  preceding  the 
combinations  of  the  world  and  the  families  at  the  basis  of  com- 
monwealths poses  the  pure  and  fundamental  "principle"  against 
the  mixed  and  derivative  dross  of  which  phenomenal  turmoil  is 
made.  But  whereas  such  an  atomization  of  political  power  can  be 
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taken  (with  Molinier)  in  the  direction  of  aristocratic  families, 
Bacon's  Aristotelian  text  suggests  a  more  centralized  aim,  one  es- 
tablished in  his  dedication  to  the  king  at  the  opening  of  the  Ad- 
vancement  when  Bacon  admires  those  royal  virtues  and  faculties 
that  "consisteth  of  the  smallest  and  finest  portions"  (42).  Indeed, 
as  one  sees  in  the  Patriarcha  of  Robert  Filmer,  now  thought  to 
have  been  written  before  1631 ,  the  plurality  of  the  principal  parts 
supports  the  claims  of  monarchy  insofar  as  the  various  common- 
wealths are  all  in  need  of  a  king  but  also  insofar  as  the  lack  of  an 
immediate  heir  can  lead  to  chaos  without  a  number  of  "prime  and 
independent  heads  of  families,  for  every  kingdom  is  resolved  into 
those  parts  whereof  at  first  it  was  made."28  As  Bacon  makes  plain 
in  his  dedication  of  the  second  book  of  the  Advancement  to  the 
king,  however,  if  any  family  is  responsible  for  the  perpetuity  of 
the  commonwealth,  it  is  His  Majesty's:  Queen  Elizabeth  may  have 
pleased  her  own  subjects,  but  the  fruits  of  James's  bed  reflect  his 
conversation  "not  only  in  the  transitory  parts  of  good  government, 
but  in  those  acts  also  which  are  in  their  nature  permanent  and 
perpetual"  (75). 

Despite  its  sometime  association  with  fortuity,  then,  atomism 
stands  in  Bacon's  prime  philosophy  as  a  promise  of  nature's  stable 
economy  against  empirical  flux.  Also  dear  to  Lucretius,  this  natu- 
ral economy  guarantees  for  Bacon  not  just  matter  but  also  the 
foundations  of  the  commonwealth.  Like  a  physical  atom,  the  po- 
litical atom  can  be  counted  on  to  endure  when  this  world  or  that 
reign  has  crumbled. 

In  other  texts  written  in  the  first  decade  of  Stuart  rule,  Bacon 
raises  the  political  currency  of  the  atom  when  he  eroticizes  its 
qualities.  Mythologized  in  the  person  of  Cupid,  the  Baconian 
atom  is  made  all  the  more  complex  insofar  as  atomic  desire  risks 
lust  and  anarchy,  might  well  support  individualism  regardless 
of  the  necessities  of  state,  yet  when  Platonized,  is  deemed  suit- 
ably ethereal  and  teleological  for  the  tiered  visions  of  the  Stuart 
court  masque.  Indeed,  what  Stephen  Kogan  has  written  of  the 
masque — "Platonism  and  naturalistic  illusions  are  woven  into  a 
single  vision" — approximates  the  kind  of  guarantee  promised  by- 
Bacon's  erotic  atomization  of  politics.29  Like  Platonic  forms  to 
which  Jonson  jokingly  compares  the  atom  in  The  Fortunate  hies 
I  162^),  the  Democritean  principles  are  as  reliably  prescriptive  as 
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they  are  mysterious,  refined,  and  remote.  At  court  it  is  just  such  a 
Platonism  that  the  masque  makers  rely  on  for  keeping  the  mo- 
tions of  power  derivative  from  and  lovingly  redirected  toward 
the  sovereign. 

If  Bacon's  analogy  between  physical  and  political  principles  is 
unsustained,  his  allegorization  of  the  properties  of  the  atom  is  very 
elaborate  indeed,  and  a  project  to  which  he  turned  his  thoughts 
more  than  once.  These  allegories  of  the  atom — according  to 
which  a  myth  is  metamorphosed  into  physics — inverts  the  trans- 
formation of  the  atom  into  myth  by  a  court  culture  that  according 
to  Stephen  Orgel,  Roy  Strong,  and  R.  Malcolm  Smuts  has  deep 
investments  in  Baconian  science.30  In  De  sapientia  veterum  (Latin 
version,  1609;  translated  by  Sir  Arthur  Gorges,  16 19),  Bacon 
maintains  that  the  ancients  allegorized  the  properties  of  the  atom 
in  the  nudity,  archery,  infancy,  and  blindness  of  Cupid.  Lucretius 
offers  some  precedent  for  this:  his  atoms  are  "blind"  in  two  senses 
(invisible  and  fortuitous),  while  Cupid's  mother,  Venus,  is  the 
Muse  of  his  poem  and  productive  of  nature  in  all  its  vitality  (thus 
Bacon:  "For  Venus  doth  generally  stirre  vp  a  desire  of  coniunc- 
tion  &  procreation,  and  Cupid  her  sonne  doth  apply  this  desire 
to  some  indiuiduall  nature").31  But  Bacon's  connections  between 
atoms  and  the  god  of  love  are  detailed  and  methodical.  In  what  he 
prefers  as  the  most  reliable  version  of  the  myth,  the  atom  (like 
Cupid)  is  uncaused  by  any  other  being,  "Loue  seeming  to  bee  the 
appetite  or  desire  of  the  first  matter,  or  (to  speake  more  plaine)  the 
naturall  motion  of  the  Atome,  which  is  that  ancient  and  onely 
power  that  formes  and  fashions  all  things  out  of  Matter,  of  which 
there  is  no  Parent,  that  is  to  say,  no  cause,  seeing  euery  cause  is  as 
a  parent  to  its  effect"  (77-78).  "Alwaies"  excepting  God,  Bacon 
finds  that  the  primordial  character  of  the  atom  makes  it,  like  love, 
as  certain  as  it  is  "inexpressible." 

Next  to  God,  then,  atoms  are  most  certainly  the  first  and  eldest 
movers.  Yet  they  are  mysterious  beyond  "the  narrow  compasse  of 
humane  search,"  not  just  because  God  (in  the  words  of  Ecclesiastes 
3:11)  is  unsearchable  but  also  because  they  themselves  are  invis- 
ible. Although  mythology  shields  the  atom  in  a  double  darkness, 
Bacon  aims  to  fold  back  the  veil  as  far  as  possible.  Thus  the  archery 
of  Cupid,  when  applied  to  the  atom,  translates  into  the  power  to 
act  "vpon  a  distant  obiect:  because  that  whatsoeuer  operates  afarre 
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off,  seems  to  shoot,  as  it  were,  an  arrowe"  (83).  Motion  itself  relies 
on  the  existence  of  a  vacuum  through  which  the  powerful  atom 
can  move,  but  the  atom  is  infantile  as  well,  by  which  Bacon  means 
that  it  never  changes.  Far  from  trivializing  the  atom,  its  "little  and 
diminute"  proportions  guarantee  its  eternity  when  adult  mixtures 
(adulteries)  have  succumbed  to  decay  (82).  For  this  reason,  atoms, 
like  Cupid,  are  said  "to  be  properly  naked"  and,  as  the  "first  parti- 
cles of  things,"  free  of  mixture  and  corruption.  Bacon  cannot  afford 
to  replace  the  mysterious  power  of  God  with  the  autonomous  force 
and  free  desire  of  his  atomic  Cupid — he  rejects,  in  this  vein,  the 
Epicurean  notion  of  the  swerve  or  "casuall  declination"  (81).  At 
the  same  time,  however,  his  atom  assumes  certain  properties  that 
infringe  on  the  immortal,  mysterious,  yet  imminent  divinity. 

Given  Bacon's  application  of  atoms  to  politics,  but  also  the  at- 
tributes of  his  atomic  Cupid,  it  is  all  the  more  striking  when  at- 
omism niters  into  those  Caroline  poems  and  masques  aimed  at 
constituting  royal  power  in  terms  of  a  refined  and  immaterial  love 
rather  than  fear.  More  often  than  not,  the  language  of  atoms  in  the 
masque  traces  the  glorious  dispensations  of  monarchy  as  they  are 
refracted  in  the  graceful  motions,  cosmic  accessories,  and  pure  de- 
sires of  dancing,  melting  courtiers.  Whereas  the  Platonic  designs 
of  the  masque  are  aimed  at  directing  these  motions  and  desires 
toward  the  high,  constant,  and  impermeable  forms  of  the  king 
and  queen,  the  ceremonial  language  of  atomism  proves  as  unstable 
in  value  as  the  physics  and  politics  of  indivisibility. 

In  an  account  of  the  moment  of  sublimation  in  an  ideal  masque 
addressed  to  fellow  poet  and  masque-maker  Aurelian  Townshend, 
Thomas  Carew  imagines  the  love  embodied  in  the  masquing 
courtiers  to  break  down  into  particles  on  its  way  to  pure  ether: 

It  fill'd  us  with  amazement  to  behold 
Love  made  all  spirit,  his  corporeall  mold 
Dissected  into  Atomes  melt  away 
To  empty  ayre,  and  from  the  grosse  allay 
Of  mixtures,  and  compounding  Accidents 
Refin'd  to  immateriall  Elements.'2 

It  is  easy  to  assume  that  in  a  dualistic  manner,  "corporeall 
mold"  is  devalued  as  different  in  kind  from  "immateriall  Ele- 
ments." But  the  syntax  of  the  passage  eliminates  such  a  possibility. 
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Carew  is  describing  a  single  process  of  refinement  that  he  summa- 
rizes as  "Love  made  all  spirit":  the  purification  begins  when  the 
"mold"  is  broken  or  dissolved  into  invisible  atoms — for  the  naked 
eyes  of  the  spectators,  into  "empty  ayre ."  Then  in  the  second  half 
of  the  passage,  the  melting  of  the  mold  is  recast  as  the  movement 
"from  the  grosse  allay  /  Of  mixtures,  and  compounding  Acci- 
dents" to  the  uncompounded  "immateriall  Elements."  The  status 
of  the  atoms  is  elusive.  It  is  possible  that  the  progress  from  "mold" 
to  "Atomes"  represents  a  first  step  away  from  bodies  toward  the 
transcendent  and  invisible  virtues  that  the  court  claims  for  the 
basis  of  its  supremacy.  Or  alternatively,  the  atoms  are  synonymous 
with  the  "immateriall  Elements"  as  surely  as  the  corpse  squares 
syntactically  with  compounds.  So  it  is  that  on  the  one  hand,  the 
atoms  share  in  the  marvels  of  ethereality,  unavailable  to  the  senses, 
a  wondrous  source  of  "Knowledge  and  pleasure."  But  in  their 
melting — and  Caroline  masques  (as  Stephen  Kogan  has  argued) 
habitually  stage  rapture,  adoration,  and  serenity  in  terms  of  a  va- 
porous melting — the  atoms  verge  on  mere  emptiness  or  their  Epi- 
curean other,  the  void.33 

Here  the  Caroline  mysticism  of  annihilation  grows  paradoxical: 
for  if  the  disappearance  into  atoms  borders  on  nothingness,  so  too 
must  those  "immaterial  Elements"  for  which  the  atoms  prepare 
and  into  which  the  atoms  are  further  refined.  In  their  constitution 
of  courtly  love,  then,  Carew 's  atoms  can  be  added  to  Gerald  Ham- 
mond's list  of  "fleeting  things"  in  Stuart  poetry,  those  items  that 
emblematize  the  culture's  "vain  efforts  to  restore  what  is  no  longer 
there  or  to  hold  on  to  something  which  is  already  sliding  out  of 
the  grasp."  '4  All  at  once,  they  bear  the  signs  of  great  and  nugatory 
value  for  their  part  in  the  rarefaction  of  the  court. 

For  his  own  masque,  Coelum  Britannicum,  Carew  took  as  his 
source  Giordano  Bruno's  Spaccio  de  la  bestia  trionfante.  a  dialogue 
committed  to  dramatizing  Bruno's  vitalistic  atomism  according 
to  which  "{everything,  then,  no  matter  how  minimal,  is  under 
infinitely  great  Providence;  all  minutiae,  no  matter  how  very 
lowly,  in  the  order  of  the  whole  and  of  the  universe,  are  most  im- 
portant; for  great  things  are  composed  of  little  ones,  and  little 
things  of  the  smallest,  and  the  latter,  of  individuals  and  of  min- 
ima."35 But  it  is  really  in  the  poem  to  Townshend  that  Carew 
splices  atomism  together  with  the  court's  amorous  Platonism,  his 
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atoms  mediating  the  wonderful  transformation  of  masquers  into 
pure  ideas  and  spirits.  Such  a  hybrid  of  Plato  and  Democritus — 
"Democritus  Platonissans,"  to  borrow  a  title  from  Henry  More — 
reappears  in  an  actual  Caroline  masque  as  the  astral  glory  (or  glit- 
ter) attributed  to  those  courtiers  adjacent  to  the  king  and  queen. 

John  Sadler's  Masquarade  du  Ciel:  Presented  to  the  Great  Queene  of 
the  Little  World  (1640)  converts  the  turmoil  of  war  with  Scotland 
into  an  allegory  of  celestial  realignment  and  cosmic  pacification 
induced  by  Phebus  (Charles)  and  Phebe  (Henrietta).  The  astral 
chorus  performing  in  honor  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  (for  so  the  chief 
masquers  are  stellified)  is  introduced  first  in  a  manner  conven- 
tional to  the  masque  and  with  a  basis  in  alchemy  and  astrology: 
that  is,  the  audience  witnesses  "a  Bright  Cloud  of  thinne  Exhala- 
tions,'' the  marvel  of  which  depends  as  much  on  the  disappearance 
of  the  figures  into  thin  air  as  it  does  on  heralding  their  emergence. 
From  this  cloud,  and  around  the  luminous  queen,  appear  two  fair 
ladies,  whose  hair  "knotted  with  Starrs,  and  powdered  with 
Golden  Attorns,  rais'd  up  with  a  Dazling  Ray,  darted  out  from  that 
Sphear  of  Brightnesse,  fixed  under  the  Royall  State"  ^  This  is  no 
simple  congregation  of  particles,  to  say  the  least.  In  the  style  of 
Lucretius,  the  "knotted"  and  "powdered"'  ladies  are  inseparable 
from  those  rays  that  stem  from  (are  "fixed  under ")  their  brilliant 
sovereign:  they  are,  in  short,  the  famous  motes  of  the  beam.  But 
the  "Golden  Attorns"  are  not  merely  equivalent  with  the  light;  they 
are  responsible  for  refracting  the  light  that  originates  in  the 
"Sphear  of  Brightnesse,"  and  they  are  rewarded  ("rais'd  up")  by  illu- 
mination from  this  light.  As  such,  they  rank  as  motes  in,  but  not 
of,  the  beam. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Sadler's  masque  places  so  much  empha- 
sis on  the  atomic  decoration  produced  by  the  refraction  of  light. 
After  all,  most  Stuart  atomists  or  mechanists — including  Harriot, 
Warner,  and  later  in  the  1630s,  Hobbes  and  the  Cavendish  cir- 
cle— came  to  the  problem  of  particulate  nature  by  way  of  their 
interest  in  "the  theory  and  investigation  of  the  cause  of  refraction," 
as  Warner  put  it  in  a  letter  to  Robert  Payne  (17  October  1634). 
For  instance,  one  theory  maintained  that  the  curvature  of  light  is 
created  by  the  position  and  constitution  of  resistant  particles.  In- 
deed, Sadler  himself  was  an  active  participant  in  the  extensive  net- 
work of  mathematicians  and  natural  philosophers  that  Mordechai 
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Feingold  has  recently  shown  to  extend  between  the  universities 
and  London — a  network  that  in  the  1620s  and  1630s  was  advanc- 
ing "new  scientific  modes  of  thought  such  as  atomism,  Cartesian- 
ism,  mechanism  and  induction  ...  as  capable  of  rivalling  Aristo- 
telianism  as  a  comprehensive  and  adequate  world-view.  " 

In  Masquarade  du  del.  however,  the  starry  atoms  of  the 
chorus — made  spectacular  in  their  retraction  of  royal  light — are 
later  reduced  to  a  virtual  nothingness  bv  the  presence  of  the  Sun 
itself: 

Adieu  ye  Sparkles,  Tu  inkling  in  Sight: 
Who  mock  US,  Counterfeiting  Light: 
Once  called  Starrs,  and  Hem  en's  Eyes: 
Nou  Darkest  Atoms  of  the  Skies: 
All  is  so  Bright  with  phebus'  Rayes: 
Though  through  a  Maske  He  them  displayes. 

(15) 

"As  Melting  themselves,"  this  disappearance  of  the  courts  lesser 
lights  into  what  Bacon  would  call  the  blindness  of  atomism  serves 
also  to  advance  the  wonder  of  the  night,  similar  in  effect  to  the 
admirable  vanishing  ot  the  king  and  queen  in  "a  Transparent  Cloud 
of  thinne  exhalations'  (18).  Illuminated  and  in  darkness,  atoms 
verge  on  Platonic  glory  here  and  material  trivia  there — just  as 
surely  as  the  erotic  atom  figures  a  melting  into  spirituality  at  the 
same  time  that  it  reminds  the  courtly  anti-Platonist  that  desire 
can  only  pretend  to  abandon  the  body. 

Perhaps  the  most  perplexing  teleological  use  ot  atomism  in  a 
masque  is  the  dedication  to  Henrietta  Maria  of  The  King  and 
Queenes  Entertainement  at  Richmond  (1636).  Given  Sadler's  masque 
and  this  anonymous  one,  the  suspicion  arises  that  the  French  Hen- 
rietta was  deemed  especially  interested  in  a  marriage  between  ro- 
mantic Platonism  and  the  new  philosophies  so  fervently  studied 
in  her  native  land.  Indeed,  according  to  a  rather  oblique  logic  in 
the  1636  text,  atomism  serves  to  glorify  the  queens  own  miracu- 
lous creativity: 

See,  Madam,  here,  what  for  your  sole  delight 
Is  rais'd  of  nothing  to  wast  out  this  night. 
Scarse  is  the  Author:  what  he  meanes  lesse  knowne 
None  will  the  words,  none  will  the  Musique  owne. 
Yet  here  it  is;  and  as  o'th'world  some  thought 
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That  it  by  Atomes  of  it  selfe  was  wrought: 
So  this  concurring  with  your  high  commands 
Came  to  be  thus  compacted,  as  it  stands; 
For  Princes  like  to  Gods  with  vs  on  earth 
Project  on  nothing,  yet  produce  a  birth.38 

This  argument — that  atomism  affirms  the  power  and  provi- 
dence of  the  gods  who  have  made  so  much  of  so  little — is  a  famil- 
iar paradox  in  the  early  Stuart  period.  In  the  context  of  Caroline 
mythology,  moreover,  Henrietta  Maria  is  often  compared  to 
Venus,  that  goddess  who  in  the  famous  opening  lines  of  Lucreti- 
us's  great  poem  is  responsible  for  the  generation  of  heroes  (Aenea- 
dum  genetrzx),  poetic  works,  and  all  living  things.  In  Lucretius, 
natural  pleasure  joins  with  universal  purpose  in  the  delighted  and 
charmed  servitude  with  which  all  the  world's  (atomic)  creatures 
wait  on  and  dance  for  the  mother  from  whom  they  have  derived. 
Just  so  here:  the  world  would  be  disjointed,  lifeless,  and  hapless 
without  the  queen  toward  whom  love  compels  each  atom. 

Yet  the  atomism  in  The  King  and  Queenes  Entertainement  is  not  so 
simple.  For  one  thing,  the  queen's  creative  agency  does  not  clearly 
follow  from  the  belief  in  the  autogenesis  of  atomic  structures.  For 
another,  the  authors  are  devalued  for  their  abdication  of  responsi- 
bility: like  the  lazy  and  uncreative  gods  of  Epicurus,  these  non- 
authors  have  turned  their  backs  on  a  creation  shot  through  with 
futility  and  error.  Indeed,  the  creation  out  of  nothing  associated 
with  the  queen  implies  not  just  that  she  has  made  something  of 
atoms  "without  any  designe"  (6),  but  that  she  has  Christianized 
the  scheme  of  creation  so  that  the  masque  comes  ex  nihilo. 

If  the  atomic  metaphor  is  offered  in  strange  praise  of  the  queen, 
it  also  suggests  that  the  entertainment  at  Richmond  verges  on  a 
triviality  or  vanity  that  haunts  the  masque  as  a  genre,  the  "toys" 
of  which  Bacon  famously  wrote.  First,  the  constituents  of  the 
masque,  the  words  and  music,  are  comparable  to  nothings,  much 
as  Carew's  atoms  have  an  airy  thinness.  As  in  the  Sadler  masque, 
one  can  assume  that  the  dancing  masquers  are  also  of  no  value 
without  their  queen  by  whom  they  are  "rais'd":  they  too  are  the 
atoms  from  whom  ("with  us")  Henrietta  Maria  must  "produce  a 
birth."  But  as  what  must  surely  be  an  unintended  consequence, 
the  fact  that  the  masque  is  staged  for  the  queen's  "sole  delight" 
entails  that  its  pointless  "wast"  is  attributable  to  her  in  the  end. 
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At  one  point,  the  queen's  wish  to  see  her  son  dance  is  said  to  have 
set  in  motion  a  series  of  fortuitous  preparations:  "and  thus  every 
man  fitted  his  part  to  his  owne  fancy,  and  the  constitution  of  the 
whole  tending  to  a  greater  bulke,  it  came  to  be  what  it  is,  without 
any  designe,  but  rather  out  of  a  kind  of  necessity  vrging  it"  (6). 
For  all  its  promotion  of  virtue  and  order,  a  masque  (this  suggests) 
is  just  one  aimless  spectacle  of  matter  in  motion,  dazzling  in  its 
refracted  "sparkle  in  a  milky  way"  but  salvaged  only  by  the  plea- 
sure it  yields  the  queen.  The  trivialization  of  the  masque  is  con- 
firmed at  the  end:  "Then  was  the  Curtain  let  fall,  and  this  folly  (as 
all  others  doe)  had  consum'd  it  selfe,  and  left  no  impression  in  the 
spectators,  or  hearers,  had  it  not  bin  that  much  admiration  was 
conceau'd  at  the  great  quicknesse,  and  aptnesse  of  the  prince,  who 
varying  figures  so  often,  was  so  farre  from  being  out,  that  he  was 
able  to  lead  the  rest"  (31).  It  is  left  to  the  prince  and  his  mother 
to  convert  the  masque  into  a  coherent  cosmos,  not  by  bestowing 
their  virtue  and  purity  on  the  world  but  by  regulating  its  motion. 

If  the  triviality  of  the  masque  left  to  its  own  devices  can  be 
used  to  celebrate  the  queen's  miraculous  powers  and  virtues,  the 
nugatory  recreations  of  the  court  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  Epicu- 
rean defense  of  a  halcyon  tranquillity  produced  by  the  evacuation 
of  wars,  cares,  and  business.  In  light  or  in  motion,  then,  the  mas- 
querade of  atoms  ranges  from  the  border  of  what  Jonson  called  the 
"more  removed  mysteries"  to  the  accidentals  of  an  insubstantial 
glitter  and  mechanical  enginery.  Yet  at  the  Stuart  court  both  sub- 
stance and  shadow,  atomic  allegory  and  trivia,  have  their  justifi- 
cations. 

The  atom  is  poised,  one  might  say,  on  the  cusp  of  the  debate 
between  Jonson  and  Inigo  Jones  about  the  very  nature  of  the 
masque  and,  therefore,  over  the  proper  representation  of  Stuart 
power  and  virtue.  This  conflict  concerns  the  relative  merits  of  the 
moral  truth  or  mystery  enshrined  in  the  poetic  text  of  the  masque 
and  of  the  machinery  by  which  the  splendid  effects  of  the  spectacle 
are  produced.  In  the  face  of  his  own  demotion,  Jonson  complains 
that  the  elevation  of  engines  to  chief  importance  in  the  masque 
amounts  to  a  gross  materialism  according  to  which  (as  Townshend 
put  it)  "these  showes  are  nothing  else,  but  pictures  with  Light 
and  Motion."39  As  Kathleen  McLuskie  says  of  Townshend 's  Tempe 
Restor'd,  "[t]he  magnificence  of  the  court  of  England  and  its  basis 
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in  lust-free  love  could  now  be  presented  by  'Ingining,'  while  the 
moral  message  of  the  masque  was  appended  to  the  printed  text  in 
the  form  of  an  Allegory  or  outlined  in  the  moral  debates  between 
Circe  and  Pallas." The  imagery  of  Lucretius  himself  supports  a 
notion  of  the  mechanization  of  theater:  on  a  number  of  occasions 
the  Roman  poet  clarifies  atomic  effects  in  theatrical  analogies  (De 
rerum  natura,  2:416-18,  4:75-83,  and  6:109-10).  In  this  vein, 
and  at  a  time  (the  1650s)  when  Stuart  court  culture  was  a  source 
of  nostalgia,  Walter  Charleton  expanded  his  paraphrase  of  Gas- 
sendi  with  a  comparison  between  the  machinery  of  nature  and  the 
enginery  of  the  masque.  Nature,  he  says,  is  so  subtle  with  its  "slen- 
der Hooks,  Lines,  Chains,  or  the  like  intercedent  Instruments" 
that  it  outmasques  the  court  itself: 

Nay,  in  a  Mask  at  Court,  we  have  seen  a  whole  Chorus  of  Gods  descend 
into  the  theatre,  as  from  the  clouds,  only  by  Wires  and  other  lines,  so 
fine  and  slender,  as  that  all  the  light  of  the  tapers  burning  therein  was 
not  sufficient  to  discover  them  to  the  sight  of  the  Spectators:  and  vast 
[and]  ponderous  Scenes  so  suddenly  and  dextrously  shifted,  by  the  al- 
most inobservable  motions  of  Skrews,  Elevators,  Pulleys,  and  the  like 
Archimedean  Engines  and  Devices,  that  the  common  Beholders,  judg- 
ing only  by  the  Apparance,  or  (rather)  Non-apparence,  have  thought 
those  great  machines  to  have  been  Automatous,  or  to  have  moved  them- 
selves, and  at  last  to  vanish  into  nothing.41 

Like  those  Stuart  masques  that  rely  on  atomic  metaphors,  Char- 
leton marvels  at  an  ethereality  that  borders  on  nothingness.  And 
like  the  anonymous  masque  at  Richmond,  his  text  redeems  atom- 
ism by  insisting  that  its  autonomy  is  only  apparent,  for  nature's 
mobile  devices  have  been  animated  by  some  higher  agent  who 
designs  the  cosmic  masque  and  executes  its  motions.  But  Charle- 
ton's  text  also  suggests  the  irony  implicit  in  imagining  the  masque 
in  atomic  terms,  insofar  as  the  royal  and  noble  participants  in  the 
masque  are  themselves  the  so-called  mechanical  gods,  not  so  much 
moving  the  atoms  of  the  world  as  being  moved  along  with  them. 

Ideally,  the  courts  of  James  and  Charles  envision  a  masque  in 
which  machinery  collaborates  with  a  pure  and  moral  mystery.  So  it 
is  that  atoms  can  come  to  provide  the  metaphor  for  the  ideational 
dimension  of  the  spectacle,  or  to  put  it  another  way,  they  can  rep- 
resent the  pure  idea  in  vessels  just  barely  tainted  by  materiality. 
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John  Suckling's  "Love's  Representation"  proceeds  with  just  such  a 
premise  when  the  speaker  asks  Love  to  summon  up  a  dream  for 
the  mistress  who  sleeps  on  his  breast.  The  dream,  he  bids,  should 
teach  her  the  difference  between  lust  and  a  love  made  of  duty, 
respect,  and  "constant  clear  intent,"  and  it  should  take  the  form  of 
atoms:  "These  Attorns  then,  all  in  her  sight  / 1  bad  him  joyn,  that 
so  she  might  /  Discern  between  true  Loves  Creation,  /  And  that 
Loves  form  that's  now  in  fashion."42  But  the  "motion"  of  the  atoms 
startles  her  from  sleep,  she  blushes  and  runs  away  from  the  sexual 
intimacy  of  the  scene.  Those  atoms  called  on  to  secure  the  "ab- 
stract" purity  and  constancy  of  love  in  a  dream  are,  volte-face,  the 
causes  of  an  agitation  analogous  to  the  desires  and  fears  of  the  un- 
reliable body. 

More  generally,  the  question  of  whether  or  not  motion  and  en- 
ginery can  prepare  or  represent  the  purity  and  mystery  of  Platonic 
love  is  often  debated  in  Caroline  literature,  for  instance  in  Walter 
Montagu's  Shepheard's  Paradise  (1633).  In  one  scene,  Bellisa  and 
Moramente  disagree  on  how  love  comes  to  transcend  the  world. 
According  to  Moramente,  love  begins  in  a  spark  that  changes  by 
degrees,  but  Bellisa  fears  that  such  "degrees  of  elevation"  would 
entail  a  "continuall  motion"  in  love.  Hers  is  a  conclusion  that 
Moramente  must  deny,  lest  love  be  undone  by  inconstancy,  with 
"Love's  surest  Engines"  (the  eyes)  driving  lovers  from  one  lady  to 
the  next.43  Although  the  debaters  agree  that  constancy  in  motion 
must  not  devolve  into  constant  motion,  the  paradoxes  of  this  ex- 
change are  central  to  Caroline  mythology,  according  to  which  ma- 
terial motion  and  true  love  are  inseparable  yet  incompatible  too. 

It  is,  not  surprisingly,  in  jest  that  Jonson  associates  atoms  with 
spirits  and  forms  midway  through  The  Fortunate  Isles  (1625): 
"[a]nd  you  shall  see"  ( Johphiel  promises  one  Merefool)  "i'  the  air 
all  the  ideas,  /  Spirits  and  atoms,  flies  that  buzz  about  /  This  way 
and  that  way,  and  are  rather  admirable  /  Than  any  way  intelli- 
gible."44 At  best,  ideas,  atoms,  and  machinery  are  united  on  a  con- 
tinuum as  the  courtly  dance  unravels  mysteries  for  the  delectation 
of  its  spectators.  These  mysteries  can  lay  claim  to  an  ethereal  re- 
moteness while  grounding  their  virtuous  perfection  in  a  meta- 
physics more  solid  and  rational  than  the  enthusiasm  of  the  zealots 
and  sectaries  at  large.  At  best  then,  atomism  translates  Caroline 
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court  Platonism  while  redressing  what  David  Mathew  has  called 
the  "fairly  widespread  desire  to  find  a  basis  for  the  Authoritarian 
State  that  was  not  theological."45 

But  at  worst,  Jonson's  joke  about  ideas,  spirits,  and  atoms — 
one  he  repeats  in  deriding  the  atomist  Nicholas  Hill  by  adding 
flatulence  to  the  chain  of  associations — works  in  the  other  direc- 
tion of  bathos,  deflating  Platonism  by  its  very  association  with 
fantasy,  illusion,  and  an  embarrassed  materialism.  The  atomiza- 
tion  of  courtly  mythology  can  serve  in  the  same  capacity  that  the 
anti-Platonic  poetry  of  the  Caroline  period  does — as  a  reminder 
that  the  members  of  the  court,  like  the  masques  in  which  they 
participate,  are  physical  no  matter  how  easily  they  might  forget 
this  fact  amid  all  the  abstraction  of  their  thoughts  and  the  re- 
finement of  their  fashions.  Indeed,  Carew's  other  use  of  atomism 
as  a  metaphor  involves  the  commonplace  reminder  that  all  human 
beings,  even  the  noble  Count  of  Anglesey,  are  reducible  to  a 
"heape  of  Atomes."46  So  too,  when  in  Gondibert  Davenant  com- 
pares the  "Designes"  of  the  court  to  "small  Atoms,"  he  captures 
the  paradox  whereby  the  very  symbol  of  the  court's  subtlety  per- 
forms double  duty  as  a  reminder  of  its  fragility.47 

More  than  Bacon's  Cupid  or  the  atomic  masquers  of  the  Stuart 
court,  another  allegorization  of  the  atom  outvies  all  the  rest  for  its 
array  of  political  values  and  implications.  This,  the  most  fanciful 
atomic  mythology,  is  suggested  both  by  Jonson's  joke  and  by  Dav- 
enant's  miniaturization  of  court  designs.  The  most  commonplace 
association  between  courts  and  atoms  in  the  early  Stuart  period 
is  made  by  way  of  the  fairy  world.  Although  Warner  (following 
Lucretius)  believed  the  indivisibility  of  atoms  prevented  men 
from  shrinking  to  a  size  "no  bigger  then  flies,"  Stuart  poets  were 
fascinated  with  the  atomization  of  the  court  into  fairies.48  The 
starting  place  for  many  was,  of  course,  Shakespeare:  Mercutio's 
portrait  of  Queen  Mab,  "[d]rawn  with  a  team  of  little  atomi,"  and 
the  tiny  fairies  of  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  find  their  way  into 
what  K.  M.  Briggs  has  dubbed  the  "miracles  of  littleness"  or 
"fashion  for  the  miniature"  in  the  verse  of  Drayton,  Browne,  Her- 
rick,  and  Steward,  among  many  others.49  In  one  poem  cataloging 
Oberon's  feast,  Herrick  even  has  his  little  royal  creatures  dine  on 
atoms,  while  Thomas  Randolph's  Mopsus  (in  Amyntas)  is  bemused 
by  the  suggestion  that  he  marry  a  fairy,  that  is,  "a  mote  ith' 
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Sunne."M)  Both  Donne  and  Jonson  make  fun  of  the  atomic  theories 
of  Nicholas  Hill  by  recasting  his  atoms  as  spirits  or  tiny  creatures 
who  (like  the  puppets  in  Bartholomew  Fair)  might  very  well  prove 
hermaphrodites  or  worse,  the  remainder  of  a  gigantic  fart.51 

Throughout  the  early  Stuart  period,  but  especially  in  the  1620s 
and  1 630s,  the  numerous  comparisons  between  motes,  atoms,  and 
fairy-spirits  evoke  a  fanciful  world  furnished  with  gossamer  and 
glowworms,  and  best  glimpsed  in  the  lovely,  erratic,  lightning- 
fast  motions  of  particles  in  the  rays  of  the  sun.  As  late  as  Margaret 
Cavendish  in  the  1650s  and  Robert  Kirks  Secret  Common-wealth 
(1692),  the  barely  material,  fitfully  visible  movements  of  the  tiny 
creatures  are  conceived  as  atomic  dances,  available  only  to  a  special 
kind  of  vision  or  synonymous  with  the  motions  of  genius  itself.52 
Throughout  the  century,  then,  the  atomized  fairy  court  is  famous 
for  its  mystery,  vitality,  and  refinement  as  well  as  for  its  size.  But 
for  the  early  Stuarts,  the  political  uses  of  atomic  fairies  are  espe- 
cially controversial,  as  if  (in  the  words  of  Briggs)  we  were  viewing 
"court  intrigue  through  a  minifying  glass."53 

Early  on,  King  James  had  objected  to  fairies,  in  large  part  be- 
cause they  distract  the  superstitious  person  from  the  real  cause 
of  evil,  the  devil.  But  the  attribution  of  a  belief  in  fairy  lore  to 
superstition  worked  in  reverse  against  his  son  Charles  when,  dur- 
ing the  years  of  purported  Catholic  infiltration  in  the  1630s,  the 
fairies  of  Caroline  poetry  re-create  in  small  order  the  rituals  of 
popery.  Although  for  Corbett  the  fairies  were  reminders  of  the  old 
religion's  passing,  for  Herrick  they  provided  the  minuscule  vehicle 
for  detailing  the  architecture  of  Romish  temples.  But  besides  su- 
perstition, James  had  another,  more  self-defensive  reason  for  dis- 
liking fairies,  namely,  that  they  trivialize  kingship:  "To  speake  of 
the  many  vaine  trattles  founded  vpon  that  illusion:  How  there  was 
a  King  and  Queene  of  Phairie,  of  such  a  iolly  court  &  train  as  they 
had,  how  they  had  a  teynd,  &  dutie,  as  it  were,  of  all  goods:  how 
they  naturallie  rode  and  went,  eate  and  drank,  and  did  all  other 
actiones  like  naturall  men  and  women:  I  thinke  it  liker  Virgils 
Campi  Elysii,  nor  anie  thing  that  ought  to  be  beleeued  by  Chris- 
tians."54 So  for  James  the  fairies  are  not  just  synonymous  with 
fancy — the  kind  of  thing  Milton  means  when  he  reduces  fancy 
and  dreams  to  "the  gay  motes  that  people  the  sunbeams" — nor 
are  they  merely  disguises  for  the  devil,  whose  agents  are  often 
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compared  to  motes  and  atoms  (as  early  as  the  Elizabethan  satire  of 
Thomas  Lodge,  as  late  as  the  drama  of  James  Shirley).- 5  In  addi- 
tion, the  king  finds  that  they  are  ridiculous  and  ineffectual  ver- 
sions of  the  court  itself. 

Given  James's  distaste  for  royal  fairies,  surely  the  most  pointed 
satirical  use  of  the  fairy  court  is  Jacobean,  namely,  William 
Browne's  send-up  of  Spanish-English  relations  in  the  years  of 
Gondomar  and  the  "match."  In  the  third  book  of  Britannia's  Pasto- 
rals, Browne  locates  his  tiny  fairies  in  the  "deep  caves  of  obscurity," 
but  inside  the  cave,  theirs  is  the  familiar  world  of  a  highly  decor- 
ated, musical,  and  well-fed  court.  Suddenly,  however,  the  very  act 
of  thus  transforming  the  normal  size  of  a  grandee  is  punctuated 
by  a  reference  to  "Spain's  magnifico,"  presumably  Gondomar  who 
represents  the  essence  of  Spanish  deception.  Analogous  to  the  mi- 
ser who  employs  his  spectacles  to  magnify  the  size  of  his  meal 
or  his  money  "through  a  multiplying  glass,"  a  "Spaniard,"  we  are 
warned,  "is  still  less  than  what  he  seems."  The  joke  is  simply  that 
a  Gondomar  is  a  fairy  pretending  to  be  a  giant.56 

In  turn,  the  English  fairies  seem  to  have  a  twofold  relationship 
to  the  Spanish  magnification  of  worth.  On  the  one  hand,  the  na- 
tive fairies  provide  "better  company  and  cheer"  because  they  re- 
verse the  Spanish  tendency  toward  self-aggrandizement;  fittingly, 
Browne  traces  their  genealogy  to  the  anti-Spanish  golden  age  of 
Elizabeth  and  her  poet  Spenser.  Unlike  Herrick,  whose  tiny  fairies 
can  preserve  their  ancient  and  Catholic  rites  from  a  hostile  world, 
Browne's  logic  of  nostalgia  no  doubt  associates  the  Stuart  minia- 
turization of  fairies  with  the  loss  of  Protestant  heroism  in  combat 
with  the  Antichrist — a  loss  widely  and  deeply  mourned  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  At  the  same  time,  the  fairy 
decorations  and  menu  (including  seed  pearls,  fleas,  and  mouse  ud- 
ders) puncture  the  bloated  pretense  of  the  English  court  itself  by 
showing  it  to  be  made  of  the  flimsiest  trivia.  The  narrator  quips 
of  the  English  fairies  that  "Those  that  did  hear  them  vaunt  their 
excellence  /  Beyond  all  value  with  such  confidence,  /  Stood  wond'- 
ring  how  so  little  elfs  as  these  /  Durst  venture  on  so  great  hyper- 
boles" (55-56).  Whatever  the  Elizabethan  nostalgia  underwriting 
Browne's  atomization  of  the  court  ("Thus  with  small  things  do  I 
compose  the  great"),  it  is  clear  that  he  is  admonishing  the  Jaco- 
bean court  against  infection  by  the  Spanish,  and  that  there  is  a 
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bathos  about  rhyming  "a  prince  of  subtle  power"  (Oberon)  with 
his  "suit  of  speckled  gilliflow'r"  (58,  54). 

In  the  Caroline  years,  the  satirical,  quixotic  strain  in  representa- 
tions of  the  fairy  court  thrives  together  with  what  has  become  the 
fashionably  delicate  atomization  of  Oberon  and  his  train.  In  a 
number  of  texts,  the  fairies  are  invoked  to  reduce — and  to 
mock — the  ceremonies  and  masques  of  the  court  along  with  the 
rituals  of  the  Caroline  church.  At  its  lowest,  with  Jonson's  Alche- 
mist as  a  model  and  with  a  notable  later  example  in  the  anonymous 
play  The  Fairy  Knight,  the  offer  of  access  to  a  fairy  Elysium  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  cony-catching  scheme.  In  Thomas  Randolph's 
Amyntas.  the  fairy  knight  is  a  quixotic  figure  governed  by  self- 
delusion;  so  too  in  Tom  Thumb  the  Little  (1638),  fairy  land  is  located 
in  the  air,  symptomatic  of  its  status  as  "lenten  stuff." 

But  when  James's  banishment  of  the  fairies  to  Virgil's  dreamy 
Elysian  fields  reappears  in  this  later  literature,  another,  more  pas- 
toral and  idealized  evaluation  of  the  atomic  court  also  emerges. 
The  fairies  who  sport  beneath  a  starry  canopy,  "Under  a  mushroom 
fretted  over  head,  /  With  glowormes  artificially  donne  .  .  .  and 
such  glimmeringe  light  /  It  gave,  as  stars  doe  in  a  frosty  night"; 
the  fairies  who  amaze  the  world  with  their  invisibility,  starry  glit- 
ter, magic,  and  speed;  the  fairies  who,  even  during  a  civil  war,  can 
boast  a  land  where  there  is  "no  such  dinne,  no  such  tumults,  nor 
unnaturall  quarrels,  but  all  silence  and  oblivion  and  a  perpetuall 
peace":  these  fairies,  atomized  and  vaporized,  take  the  logic  of  the 
masque  one  step  further,  securing  the  power,  grace,  and  splendor 
of  the  court  by  making  it  at  once  unavailable  to,  yet  everywhere 
efficacious  in  the  world. 5^  This  latter,  more  aggressive  property  is 
enabled  by  the  survival  (for  instance,  in  Corbett)  of  the  traditions 
according  to  which  anthropomorphic  fairies  are  characterized  by 
their  ability  to  inflict  pain.  In  John  Day's  Parliament  of  Bees,  a  tiny 
Oberon  has  considerable  power:  he  arrives  on  his  "royall  prog- 
resse,"  is  loyally  served  by  the  speakers  of  his  Parliament,  and  dis- 
penses justice,  prosperity,  and  freedom  from  his  miniature  star- 
chamber,  the  stars  of  which  are,  no  doubt,  approximate  in  Stuart 
aesthetics  to  the  atomic  sparkles  so  marvelously  staged  in  such 
masques  as  Sadler's  Masquarade  du  del. 58  What  the  craze  for  the 
miniature  ensures,  however,  is  that  these  fairy  motes  in  the  sun — 
part  light,  part  vapor — are  less  physically  threatening  than  the 
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legendary  goblin  but  more  amenable  to  the  mythical  rarefaction 
of  the  Stuart  court.  These  wispy  fairies  require  only  an  optical 
magnification  to  become  Carew's  atomic  masquers.  So  it  is  that  in 
Jonson's  Masque  of  the  Metamorphosed  Gypsies  ( 1 62  i ),  the  dancers  are 
mistaken  (in  jest)  for  "a  set  of  overgrown  fairies."  So  it  is  too  that 
Randolphs  quixotic  devotee  of  fairies  in  Amyntas  comes  to  associ- 
ate the  little  creatures  with  a  love  of  masquing:  when  asked  what 
occupies  his  attention,  the  addled  Iocastus  is  happy  to  exclaim  "A 
rare  devise,  a  Masque  to  entertaine  /  His  grace  of  Fairy  with."59 

The  politics  of  atomism,  then,  is  fraught  with  danger  for  the 
Stuarts,  be  it  the  ungodly  threat  of  materialism  in  their  masques 
and  of  lust  in  their  amours,  the  forceful  dispersion  of  political 
agencies  in  need  of  constant  and  enamored  redirection  either  to- 
ward the  sovereign  or  toward  harmonious  combination,  the  fairy 
associations  with  popery  and  superstition,  or  the  bathetic  exposure 
of  the  court's  trivia  and  of  royal  folly.  But  the  mythologies  of  at- 
omism afford  the  early  Stuarts  with  a  vocabulary — at  once  ancient 
and  reformed,  mysterious  and  rational — for  comprehending  the 
seemingly  contradictory  range  of  properties  desired  in  a  monarch, 
his  court,  and  its  noble  satellites.  With  Charles,  there  is  an  espe- 
cial urgency  to  calculate  the  merits  of  an  impenetrable  hardness 
over  and  against  the  vaporous  dispersion  of  grace  and  light:  that 
is,  the  king  is  poised  between  the  indivisibility  of  the  "prin- 
ciple"— what  Gerald  Hammond  has  pinpointed  as  the  Stuart  fas- 
cination with  obduracy — and  the  evaporation  or  melting  that 
distributes  purposeful  vitality  and  love  all  around  the  common- 
wealth.60 As  Hammond  demonstrates,  Davenant's  "To  the  Queen" 
vividly  portrays  this  dilemma:  the  poem  isolates  Charles  as  "pecu- 
liar and  alone,"  with  a  sovereignty  indivisible  from  one  "so  un- 
companion'd  in  a  Throne."  But  his  "extreame  obdurateness  ...  as 
in  Jewels  hardness  in  excess"  has  severe  problems,  "as  with  the 
best  impenitrable  things."  Something  else  must  penetrate  the 
king  lest  he  prove  too  rigorous  in  his  just  prerogative.  For  Dave- 
nant  it  is  the  queen  herself,  the  only  agent  whose  gentle  cut  can 
convince  the  king  "Not  to  esteeme  his  Judges  more  then  Laws." 
She  too  is  hard  as  diamond;  only  so  can  she  "pierce  or  alter"  the 
king.  And  though  Davenant  is  concerned  with  lonely  impenetra- 
bility, the  ethical  counterpart  ro  atomic  physics — namely,  the  re- 
formed hedonism  so  definitive  of  Stuart  court  identity — contri- 
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butes  even  more  to  those  representations  of  sovereignty  that,  he 
fears,  "may  offend  by  being  so  sublime."61 

INNOCENT  PLEASURE 

To  a  fair  copy  of  some  scientific  and  mathematical  calculations  in 
the  Thomas  Harriot  papers,  a  copyist  has  added  the  ethical  calcu- 
lus of  Epicurus  (to  whom  indeed  the  calculus  is  attributed).62  In  a 
series  of  six  Latin  points  the  reader  encounters  an  anatomy  of  plea- 
sures good  and  ill:  pleasure  without  vexation  is  of  greatest  value; 
perturbation  without  pleasure  should  be  avoided;  a  pleasure  im- 
peding greater  pleasure  is  also  to  be  avoided  while  a  vexation 
yielding  still  greater  molestation  is  even  worse.  Finally,  according 
to  Epicurus,  pain  that  creates  true  or  abundant  pleasure  is  of  great 
value.  Early  Stuart  readers  of  Diogenes  Laertius  and  Lucretius 
were  well  aware  there  were  links  between  atomism  and  hedonism 
in  the  Epicurean  tradition,  although  we  cannot  be  sure  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  ethical  principles  among  Harriot's  scientific  papers  is 
anything  other  than  haphazard.  But  whatever  their  imperfect  and 
fitful  understanding  of  the  overarching  logic  of  the  philosophy, 
the  early  Stuarts  were  deeply  committed  to  refiguring  the  Epicu- 
rean attempt  to  redeem  pleasure  from  the  same  scheme  of  values 
that  rejects  the  hooks  and  cables  of  the  masque  as  a  lapse  into 
vicious  materialism. 

By  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Epicurean  redemption  of  plea- 
sure— and,  for  that  matter,  the  redemption  of  Epicurean  plea- 
sure— had  involved  some  of  the  most  influential  humanists  of  the 
Renaissance.  The  story  of  the  "rehabilitation"  of  Epicurus  by 
Valla,  Erasmus,  Ficino,  and  Landino  (among  others)  has  been  ably 
told  by  Don  Cameron  Allen  and  William  R.  Elton.63  From  squibs 
such  as  Thomas  Lupset's  reminder  of  the  wise  words  of  Epicurus 
about  the  endurance  of  pain,  to  longer  (if  critical)  soundings  of 
the  Epicurean  defense  of  tranquillity  (such  as  the  speeches  found 
in  Francois  de  la  Noue's  Politicize  and  Militarie  Discourses,  trans. 
1587),  the  Stuarts  had  ample  and  various  precedent  for  their  re- 
evaluation  of  Epicurean  ethics.  Whether  or  not  Thomas  More 
helped  to  popularize  the  redeemed  Epicurus  in  his  nation — and 
there  is  controversy  about  whether  he  did — his  friend  Erasmus 
wrote  a  colloquy  clearly  aimed  at  Christianizing  Epicurus,  and 
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this  text  was  translated  into  English  in  1545  as  A  very  pleasaunt  & 
fruitful  Diologe  called  The  Epicure,  with  a  dedication  to  Prince  Ed- 
ward/^ Compared  to  Valla,  Erasmus  is  relatively  straightforward: 
Hedonius  instructs  his  pupil  Spudeus  to  rethink  Epicureanism  so 
that  its  proximity  to  Christianity  will  be  recognized  and  its  demo- 
tion beneath  Stoicism  and  Aristotelianism  reversed.  According  to 
the  Epicureans,  whereas  misery  derives  from  an  unquiet  mind, 
"true  and  godly  pleasure  can  reste  and  take  place  no  where  but 
only  on  such  a  mynd  that  is  sobree  and  honest."64  Epicures  want  a 
true,  mental,  and  virtuous  pleasure,  not  the  bodily  gratifications 
of  food,  drink,  and  sex.  As  such,  the  pleasures  of  the  Epicure  ap- 
proximate the  godly  living  of  the  Christian,  while  Christianity — 
with  its  promise  of  eternal  bliss  after  a  painful  life — reveals  the 
genuine  meaning  of  Epicurus 's  advice  that  a  little  molestation 
now  can  issue  in  an  enormous  bliss  later.  Christ,  in  fact,  is  the 
greatest  Epicure,  "for  in  the  greeke  tonge  an  Epicure  signifieth  an 
helper"  (106). 

With  Valla,  Epicureanism  is  easily  elevated  over  Stoicism,  but 
its  relationship  to  Christianity  is  not  so  simple.  In  the  three  sec- 
tions of  De  voluptate,  Valla  proceeds  from  Stoic  to  Epicurean  to 
Christian,  but  it  is  unclear  whether  Christianity  supersedes  Epicu- 
reanism, safeguards  it  from  the  censors,  or  provides  a  framework 
in  which  earthly  pleasure  can  be  reconsidered  and  legitimized.65 
With  Ficino,  there  is  considerable  evidence  that  Lucretius  and  the 
Epicureans  were  important  catalysts  in  the  development  of  Flor- 
entine Platonism.  According  to  Arthur  Field,  scholars  have  under- 
estimated what  for  Ficino  was  a  crucial  means  for  getting  beyond 
scholasticism  and  for  progressing  fearlessly  toward  the  highest 
good  in  a  cosmos  in  which  love  connects  all  actives  and  passives, 
highs  and  lows,  together — the  hedonism  of  Epicurus.66 

Early  Stuart  writers  can  be  unclear  in  their  own  uses  of  Lucreti- 
us's  positions  on  love,  especially  inasmuch  as  Venus,  the  source  of 
life  in  the  first  book  of  his  great  poem,  is  the  source  of  human  grief 
in  book  4.  In  one  of  Thomas  Hey  wood's  Pleasant  Dialogues  and 
Drammas  (1637),  based  on  an  emblem  by  Iacobus  Catsius,  when 
two  women  (one  old,  the  other  young)  debate  the  merits  of  mar- 
riage and  love  with  Lucretius  as  a  central  text,  the  poetry  of  De 
rerum  natura  allows  both  the  naturalness  and  the  insanity  of  desire: 
"Concerning  which  the  Poet  Lucretius  is  thus  read.  Each  genera- 
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tion  that  on  earth  abides,  /  Whether  of  beasts,  or  men,  (whom 
reason  guides,  /  Horses  or  Cattle,  what's  beneath  the  Sunne,  /  Into 
this  firy  ardor  madly  runne)."67  But  whatever  the  complexities  of 
Lucretius,  Stoicism  is  decidedly  at  odds  with  the  Caroline  promo- 
tion of  royal  love:  thus,  according  to  William  Habington,  "the 
mutuall  love"  of  Henrietta  Maria  and  Charles  converts  "the 
Stoike,  who  all  easie  passion  flies."68  It  is  important  for  the  early 
Stuart  redemption  of  hedonism  that  this  passion  be  "easie,"  a  mod- 
ification that  applies  to  the  raptures  of  the  masque  as  well.  Bacon, 
for  instance,  cautions  that  the  "great  pleasure"  elicited  by  the 
dances,  music,  color,  light,  and  scenes  of  the  masque  must  be  pre- 
sented "quietly  and  without  noise,"  otherwise,  the  "naturally" 
pleasurable  moment  will  devolve  into  "petty  wonderments."69 
The  essayist  has  even  more  elaborate  advice  about  "the  royal  order- 
ing of  gardens"  so  that  they  remain  "the  purest  of  human  plea- 
sures" (791).  Together,  these  texts  agree  that  the  "delight"  said  by 
Carew  to  derive  from  the  ideal  masque  shares  a  close  kinship  with 
the  peace  or  "halcyon"  tranquillity  celebrated  by  so  many  poets  as 
endemic  to  the  early  Stuart  court.  Supported  by  a  long  line  of 
precedents,  the  Stuart  redemption  of  a  serene  and  honest  pleasure 
strengthens  the  ties  that  bind  Plato  and  Epicurus  in  the  political 
atomization  of  ideas.70 

From  the  Jacobean  emphasis  on  a  pacific  kingship  to  the  Caro- 
line revival  of  holiday  recreation,  the  masque  is  but  a  fraction  of 
the  establishmentarian  effort  to  justify  healthy  tranquillity  and 
honest  pleasure.  Notable  among  others,  Thomas  Browne  and 
Robert  Burton  carry  on  the  tradition  of  extricating  Epicurus  from 
the  charges  of  gluttony  and  atheism — indeed,  of  showing  how 
demanding  his  ethical  program  is,  even  more  so  than  the  sour  and 
irresponsible  fatalism  of  the  pleasure-hating  Stoics  who  are  habit- 
ually named  in  cahoots  with  the  so-called  Puritan/1  As  we  will 
see  in  the  next  chapter,  the  question  of  a  legitimate  pleasure  in- 
vades Stuart  debates  about  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  as  much  as  it 
does  the  controversy  over  the  Book  of  Sports.  But  it  provokes  the 
most  persistent  efforts  from  contemporary  essays  on  the  good  life. 
Translated  into  English  in  1621,  Nicolas  Coeffeteau's  Table  of  Hu- 
mane Passions  separates  the  Epicures  who  thrive  on  excessive  and 
guilty  pleasures  from  Epicurus,  "affirming  that  hee  made  no  ac- 
count but  of  the  Pleasures  of  the  mind."72  The  treatise  appended 
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to  the  Nicholas  Ferrar— Geotge  Herbert  production  of  Lessius's 
Hygiasticon  and  Cornaro's  Treatise  of  Temperance  and  Sobrietie  (1634) 
seeks  to  shame  its  decadent  audience  by  revising  their  reception 
of  Epicurus:  aiming  to  prove  the  paradox  "that  a  spare  diet  is  bet- 
ter then  a  splendid  and  sumptuous,"  its  anonymous  author  (Lu- 
dovico  Carbone)  insists  that  "Nay,  very  Epicurus  himself,  however 
(he  may  thank  Tullies  slanders)  his  name  is  .  .  .  infamous,  yet 
placed  his  chief  delight  this  way  in  no  greater  dainties  then  Sa- 
vourie  Herbs,  and  Fresh  Cheese."73  Stuart  readers  were  confronted 
with  an  array  of  texts  that  thus  admitted  or  proclaimed  that  for 
Epicurus,  pleasure  depended  on  a  virtuous  austerity,  on  tranquil- 
lity, or  (at  the  very  least)  on  freedom  from  pain.  Cicero  and  Plu- 
tarch may  have  assailed  the  Epicureans  for  their  devotion  to  the 
body  or  for  their  ambiguous  definitions  of  the  supreme  good,  but 
certainly  not  every  Stuart  accepted  these  standard  criticisms  on 
faith. 

The  reclamation  of  Epicurean  hedonism — understood  as  aus- 
terity and  tranquillity — from  its  gluttonous  surrogate  often  had 
political  consequences,  most  obviously  (we  will  see)  in  Burton's 
Anatomy  but  even  in  the  Lessius-Cornarus  volume.  The  volume 
had  some  trouble  making  its  way  past  the  licensers,  probably  be- 
cause its  three  Italian  authors  were  papists  and  one  (Lessius)  a  Je- 
suit.74 The  aim  of  each  treatise  is  simple  enough,  namely,  the  rec- 
ommendation of  a  spare  diet — roots,  water,  and  fruit — or  at  least 
a  regulated,  moderate  regimen  along  with  the  avoidance  of  "sen- 
suall  pleasures"  in  order  to  be  rid  of  the  "excesse  whereof  there 
grows  any  inconvenience  in  bodily  health,  or  disturbance  in  the 
operations  of  the  minde"  (Lessius,  16).  Nature  but  also  the  ancient 
sages  have  demonstrated  the  benefits  of  such  a  diet — including 
longevity,  enhanced  vitality,  clarified  senses  and  faculties,  calmer 
passions,  and  a  painless  death.  Democritus  is  mentioned  together 
with  Plato  as  instances  of  these  benefits  (129).  With  Bacon  as  the 
contemporary  authority  most  in  evidence  in  the  volume,  Herbert's 
Cornaro  summarizes  the  message  that  such  "an  orderly  life  is  so 
profitable,  so  vertuous,  so  decent,  and  so  holy  [that]  it  is  worthy 
by  all  means  to  be  embraced;  especially  since  it  is  easie  and  most 
agreeable  to  the  nature  of  Man"  (32). 

With  its  papist  elements  minimized,  the  book  was  a  success, 
with  two  editions  in  1634  and  a  third  in  1636.  But  its  political 
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import  is  complex,  at  once  perfect  for  the  kind  of  cleaned-up  court 
that  Charles  I  devoted  so  much  energy  to  fashioning,  but  also 
clearly  anticourtly.  One  commendatory  poem  (by  J.  Jackson)  an- 
ticipates the  reclamation  of  healthy  from  gluttonous  Epicurean- 
ism when  it  singles  out  for  blame  the  "pearl-dissolving  Courtier" 
who  prefers  "kings  tables  .  .  .  Crouded  with  heaps  of  dishes"  to 
the  natural  way  of  life  recommended  by  Lessius  and  the  others. 
These  translations,  the  poem  adds,  will  shock  "Our  luxurious  age" 
with  its  "voluptuous  Epicures"  ("To  the  Translatour").  Whatever 
Nicholas  Ferrar's  role  in  the  production  of  this  volume,  the  "story- 
books" of  Little  Gidding  are  fully  committed  to  the  articulation 
of  an  austere,  virtuous  life  in  direct  opposition  to  the  surrounding, 
corrupt  Stuart  world  in  which  aristocrats  and  courtiers  justify  the 
most  gruesome  excesses  in  the  name  of  pastime,  recreation,  or 
fashion.  In  one  dialogue  after  another,  whether  the  subject  be  the 
retirement  of  Emperor  Charles  V  or  Christmas,  Little  Gidding  is 
imagined  as  a  virtuous,  temperate,  even  austere  haven  in  the  tu- 
multuous sea  of  Stuart  luxury  and  pomp.75 

As  with  Carew's  Coelum  Britannicum,  however,  which  partici- 
pates in  the  critical  "Anatomies  of  Pleasure  written  in  the  early 
1 630s,"  the  Lessius  volume  and  the  Little  Gidding  community 
have  a  double  relationship  to  the  Caroline  court,  at  once  recom- 
mending reform  to  that  court  and  heralding  the  virtuous  changes 
overseen  by  Carlo-Maria.76  Indeed,  from  the  early  1630s  to  the 
outset  of  the  civil  war,  the  royal  response  to  Little  Gidding  reflects 
the  Janus-like  politics  of  the  Lessius  volume:  Charles  and  Henri- 
etta are  eager  to  test  those  rumors  according  to  which  the  Ferrars 
are  either  separatists  or  papists,  and  the  king  is  especially  gratified 
by  the  abundant  evidence  that  the  Ferrars  not  only  serve  him  but 
epitomize  the  decency  and  order  that  Charles  hopes  will  emanate 
from  court  to  each  and  every  parish.  Just  so  Caroline  proclama- 
tions regarding  the  gentry's  resort  to  London  and  access  to  court 
suggest,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  court  is  a  tranquil  garden  only 
if  such  "disorderly  and  unnecessary"  perturbations  are  expelled 
and,  on  the  other,  that  the  pleasures  of  the  court  are  evils  from 
which  the  solid  and  landed  guardians  of  economy  and  morality  are 
better  off  free.77 

Like  the  rediscovery  of  the  atom,  then,  the  reclamation  of  hon- 
est pleasure  is  obtruded  into  political  controversy:  for  the  early 
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Stuart  kings  and  their  critics  inside  and  outside  the  court,  one's 
attitude  toward  pleasure  serves  as  a  litmus  test  for  one's  cultural 
orientation,  values,  and  loyalties.  The  test,  however,  is  not  as  easy 
as  polemical  warfare  might  allow.  Even  before  Alexander  Brome's 
poetry  of  drink  and  seduction  earned  him  the  gratuitous  title  of 
the  new  Lucretius,  polemicists  such  as  William  Prynne  suspected 
that  the  ancient  distinction  between  the  Cyrenaics  and  Epicure- 
ans was  a  nominal  one  in  the  context  of  court  life.  In  Healthes:  Sick- 
nesse  (1628),  Prynne  unleashes  one  of  his  many  attacks  against 
the  "gluttony,  ryot,  luxurie,  Drunkennes,  Epicurisme,  Health- 
drinking,  idlenesse,  chambering,  wantonnesse,  vnlawfull  plesures, 
games,  and  carnall  merriments"  running  amuck  at  court."8  In  his 
History  of  the  Parliament,  Thomas  May  summarizes  the  view  that 
"The  Court  of  England,  during  this  long  vacancy  of  Parliaments 
[in  the  1630s],  enjoyed  it  selfe  in  as  much  pleasure  and  splendour, 
as  ever  any  Court  did.""9  But  in  her  otherwise  negative  account 
of  Charles,  Lucy  Hutchinson  speaks  from  firsthand  experience  in 
distinguishing  his  court  from  James's  on  the  basis  of  its  chaste 
virtues  and  refined  manners.80  In  a  manuscript  anthology,  Hutch- 
inson includes  poems  by  the  very  poet,  Thomas  Carew,  who  as  a 
sign  of  his  discriminating  taste  praises  Davenant's  play  The  Witts 
(published  in  1636)  in  much  the  same  terms  that  he  commends 
Townshend's  masque:  "with  delight  /  I  feast  my  Epicurean  ap- 
petite /  With  rellishes  so  curious,  as  dispence  /  The  utmost  plea- 
sure to  the  ravisht  sense."81  In  turn,  Carew 's  poetry — at  times  sa- 
tirical of  court  voluptuousness,  at  others  celebratory  of  life  in  the 
country — unfolds  (in  the  words  of  John  Kerrigan)  a  "breadth  of 
political  vision"  that  renders  "court  and  'country'  inextricable."82 
In  short,  the  careful  anatomy  of  pleasure  so  definitive  of  the  1630s 
bears  witness  to  the  divisions  but  also  to  the  "coherence  of  Caro- 
line culture,  [and]  the  complexity  of  its  political  centre"  (Kerri- 
gan, 350). 

Ethically  safer  than  Carew's  much  ado  about  Epicurean  relish 
and  ravishment  is  the  Stuart  recommendation  of  the  kind  of  tran- 
quillity celebrated  most  famously  at  the  outset  of  Lucretius's  sec- 
ond book.  For  example,  although  the  virtuous  scholar  in  Shirley's 
Contention  for  Honour  and  Riches  (published  in  1633)  rejects  "Epicu- 
rean surfiets,"  the  same  scholar  in  Shirley's  Honoria  and  Mammon, 
which  is  based  on  A  Contention,  arrives  at  a  wise  tranquillity  along 
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with  all  others  who  "bravely  mock  /  The  rugged  storms  .  .  .  When 
their  soul's  launch'd  by  death  into  a  sea  /  That's  ever  calm."  Such 
a  serenity  is  hard  earned  from  a  world  "Made  tedious  too,  with  our 
own  cares  that  fill  it,  /  Which,  like  so  many  atoms  in  a  sun-beam,  / 
But  crowd  and  jostle  one  another."83  When  enjoined  by  the  court 
establishment,  however,  this  emphasis  on  the  very  essence  of  Epi- 
curean pleasure — the  tranquillity  of  those  pacific  and  otiose  gods 
who  rest  apart  from  the  tumults  of  the  vulgar,  warfaring  world — 
risks  as  much  criticism  as  the  pleasure  that  collapses  into  physical 
gratification  and  wasteful  opulence.  Especially  for  Charles,  the 
iconography  of  royal  sublimity  carries  on  a  dialogue  with  the  im- 
age of  the  monarch  as  an  all-controlling,  ubiquitous  deity  whose 
control  over  the  kingdom  is  naturally  and  thoroughly  managed 
by  the  king  himself.  Although  historians  have  recently  debated 
the  extent  to  which  the  Caroline  court  was  escapist  or  bureau- 
cratic, for  contemporaries  the  ideal  was  somewhere  in  between, 
and  each  image  had  its  extreme:  the  Epicurean  god  could  be  too 
remote,  the  Stoic  pneuma  too  invasive. 

The  Lucretian  image  nonetheless  stands  out  as  an  attractive  one 
to  Stuart  masque-makers,  poets,  and  dramatists.  In  the  margins  of 
his  1620  edition  of  De  rerum  natura,  Ben  Jonson  pauses  to  translate 
the  Roman  poet's  definitive  formulation  of  the  calm  and  quiet 
world  of  the  Epicurean  gods:  "Far  above  grief  &  dangers,  those 
blest  powers,  /  Rich  in  their  active  goods,  need  none  of  ours."84 
Significantly,  the  Stuart  poet  stops  short  of  the  corollary  that 
might  read:  "and  give  none  of  theirs."  It  is,  instead,  the  self- 
sufficient  calm  and  prosperity  of  these  gods — and  not  their  refusal 
to  guide  and  repair  forlorn  humanity — that  attracts  the  masque- 
maker.  Of  course,  seventeenth-century  readers  like  Ben  Jonson 
could  find  praise  for  tranquillity  in  Stoicism  and  Skepticism,  but 
a  peace  founded  in  bland  fatalism  or  in  doubt  would  subvert  the 
confident  and  mirthful  pastoralism  of  the  masque.  In  some  Caro- 
line poetry,  the  halcyon  world  erected  for  monarchs  involves  not 
so  much  the  Skeptic's  suspension  of  judgment  as  the  pleasurable 
serenity  of  otiose  gods  removed  from  the  vicissitudes  of  a  world 
wracked  by  discord,  injustice,  and  war.  A  lyric  from  May's  Cleopa- 
tra (1626)  ushers  in  the  reign  with  just  this  note:  "Not  he  that 
knows  how  to  acquire,  /  But  to  enjoy,  is  blessed.  /  Nor  does  our 
happiness  consist  /  In  motion,  but  in  rest."  Having  elaborated  this 
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idea  in  the  second  stanza,  to  wit,  that  the  gods  ate  happy  without 
labor  in  "their  own  /  Eternal  rest,"  the  lyric  applies  the  point  to 
"princes": 

do  not  toil,  nor  care; 

Enjoy  what  you  possess; 

Which  whilst  you  do,  you  equalise 

The  gods  in  happiness.85 

Carew  is  but  one  of  the  many  poets  who  depict  the  peaceful 
revelry  of  an  Eden  for  which  the  garden  of  the  court  is  a  model: 

But  let  us  that  in  myrtle  bowers  sit 

Vnder  secure  shades,  use  the  benefit 

Of  peace  and  plenty,  which  the  blessed  hand 

Of  our  good  King  gives  this  obdurate  Land, 

Let  us  of  Revels  sing  .  .  . 

Tourneyes,  Masques,  Theaters,  better  become 

Our  Halcyon  dayes.86 

This  famous  image  of  the  court's  halcyon  calm  avoids  the  ad- 
mission of  a  negligent  god:  Charles  can  hardly  afford  to  cultivate 
the  image  that  he  is  careless  about  the  nation  that  he  alone  gov- 
erns. But  while  the  masque  is  designed  to  show  that  the  king  is 
ultimately  responsible  for  the  "peace  and  plenty,"  it  pursues  the 
illusion  that  such  a  state  of  affairs  comes  about  as  if  by  magic — as 
if  it  required  no  effort,  sweat,  or  toil  from  the  monarch  who  com- 
pacts the  chaotic  antimasque  of  the  commonwealth  into  an  or- 
dered and  teeming  artifice.  Or  like  Lucretius  in  his  invocation  to 
book  i ,  the  Stuart  poet  can  mythologize  the  queen  as  a  Venus  who 
sheds  peace  upon  the  world  by  softening  the  power  of  the  royal 
Mars:  thus  Waller  in  "Puerperium"  (1640).  But  only  when  the 
focus  turns  to  foreign  turmoil  can  the  Caroline  myth  of  the  tran- 
quil court  fully  resemble  Lucretius 's  belief  that  "[p]leasant  it  is, 
when  on  the  great  sea  the  winds  trouble  the  waters,  to  gaze  from 
shore  upon  another's  great  tribulation:  not  because  any  man's  trou- 
bles are  a  delectable  joy,  but  because  to  perceive  what  ills  you  are 
free  from  yourself  is  pleasant."  We  feel  pleasure  (he  continues)  in 
watching  from  afar  "great  encounters  of  warfare  arrayed  over  the 
plains,  with  no  part  of  [ours]  in  the  peril."8"  Like  Epicurus  in  De 
rerum  natura,  so  Carew's  Charles  with  regard  to  the  English  nobles 
who  urge  involvement  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Whereas  recourse 
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to  European  war  remains  for  Charles  an  option  in  the  1630s,  his 
economically  motivated  retreat  is  defended  in  verses  that  urge  that 
it  is  ethically  preferable  not  to  bother,  needless  to  care.  Even  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  as  Henry  King  reminds  his  readers,  has  taught 
princes  that  they  "are,  like  him,  but  penetrable  things,"  reason 
enough  for  the  English  court  to  enclose  itself  in  the  pleasure 
garden.88 

For  the  court,  there  is  obviously  a  danger  in  narrowing  the  "se- 
cure shades"  too  far,  or  (to  cite  Davenant's  useful  line  once  more) 
that  kings  "may  offend  by  being  so  sublime."  If  a  blessed  existence 
can  be  had  only  within  the  garden,  then  all  the  English,  not  just 
the  masquers,  must  dissolve  into  this  pleasant  vacancy;  Carew's 
"us"  must  extend  to  everyone.  Recently,  historians  have  rightly 
challenged  the  assumption  that  Charles  and  his  court  were  in  fact 
isolated  from  the  concerns  and  values  of  the  kingdom,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  ignore  the  contemporary  fear  that  a  fissure  might 
occur  if  the  influence  of  certain  ministers  was  left  unchecked.89 
This  fear  is  but  the  corollary  of  a  mythology  according  to  which 
the  king  dwells  fearlessly  in  what  the  Epicureans  called  the  inter- 
mundane  space — a  sublime  nothingness  in  which  the  most  re- 
fined atomic  structures  enjoy  a  perfect  calm.  In  dismissing  Parlia- 
ment or  in  leaving  the  Swedes  to  their  own  devices,  Charles  might 
be  showing  the  goodness  of  his  "blessed  hand,"  his  willingness 
to  involve  himself  all  the  more  completely  in  the  business  of  his 
kingdom,  or  even  his  trust  in  "supreame  providence."  But  critics 
fretted  that  his  reliance  on  corrupt  advisers  or  the  monopolization 
of  his  attention  by  favorites  and  the  queen  was  a  sign  that  the  king 
was  no  longer  in  control  of  his  state,  no  longer  attentive  to  the 
interests  of  his  people,  and  not  sufficiently  involved  in  the  war 
between  the  saints  and  Satan:  in  essence,  that  the  court  amounted 
to  a  pleasurable  vacuum  from  which  a  tranquil  god  could  barely 
see  the  problems  in  need  of  his  attention  or  created  by  his  neglect. 
According  to  such  critics,  this  state  of  affairs  was  made  worse  by 
the  loss  of  that  great  advisory  board,  Parliament,  and  especially  by 
the  vilification  of  the  godly  under  category  "P,"  for  "Puritan"  of 
course  but  synonymously  in  Charles's  view  for  "perturbation." 

Ironically,  then,  Charles's  retreat  from  international  protestant- 
ism but  also  his  aggression  against  indecorum  and  "Puritanism" 
accrued  Epicurean  associations  and  pitfalls.  In  the  redemption  of 
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pleasure,  the  Stuart  myth  of  the  kingfisher  resting  on  the  waves 
was  potentially  as  damaging  to  the  promulgation  of  good  rule  as 
the  enticements  of  the  body,  the  opulence  of  spectacle,  the  profan- 
ity of  Sunday  sports,  or  the  fortuity  of  mechanical  atoms. 

In  far  less  subtle  ways  than  the  Caroline  court,  the  notoriously 
licentious  Jacobean  court  put  its  artists  to  the  test  in  requiring 
that  they  reclaim  pleasure  for  the  side  of  honesty.  Despite  the  con- 
fidence of  its  title,  no  masque  epitomizes  the  troubles  of  im- 
porting an  ethics  of  pleasure  into  the  court  more  than  Jonson's 
Pleasure  Reconciled  to  Virtue  (1617— 18).  The  text  of  the  masque  un- 
folds an  imperfect,  unsystematic  calculus  of  pleasure.  Comus  rep- 
resents a  falsely  grounded  pleasure  that  yields  pain  ("Can  this  be 
pleasure,  to  extinguish  man?");  Hercules  embodies  the  dictum 
that  great  vexation  can  issue  in  sweet  serenity  ("from  thy  mighty 
labor  cease.  /  Lie  down,  lie  down,  /  And  give  thy  troubled  spirits 
peace");  and  Daedalus  finds  a  "curious  knot"  between  virtue  and 
pleasure  in  the  motions  of  the  dance  ("As  ev'n  th'  observer  scarce 
may  know  /  Which  lines  are  Pleasure's  and  which  not").90  But 
whatever  its  distinctions  between  noble  and  wanton  pleasures,  the 
masque  is  nervous  about  having  its  courtly  participants  enter  plea- 
sure's labyrinth,  even  though,  it  is  hoped,  their  education  is  suffi- 
cient for  redemption.  "Though  pleasure  lead,"  one  song  enjoins, 
"Fear  not  to  follow:  /  They  who  are  bred  /  Within  the  hill  /  Of 
skill  /  May  safely  tread  /  What  path  they  will,  /  No  ground  of 
good  is  hollow"  (169).  If  the  several  reports  of  its  first  performance 
can  be  trusted,  the  masque  miscalculated  the  court's  relationship 
to  pleasure:  "Why  don't  they  dance?"  James  is  reported  to  have 
said,  registering  his  preference  for  the  gratifications  of  motion 
over  the  virtues  of  rest.91  What  Jonson's  text  and  this  event  sug- 
gest is  that  for  the  early  Stuart  court,  the  trouble  risked  by  adopt- 
ing an  ethics  of  pleasure  was  inextricable  from  the  physics  of  the 
masque,  with  its  impressive  array  of  engines  and  the  motion  of  its 
dancers  resolved  into  so  many  particles  refracting  light. 

The  prince  for  whom  in  large  part  the  moral  of  Jonson's  masque 
was  designed  was  the  soon-to-be  king,  Charles.  As  king,  Charles 
was  not  so  sure  he  wanted  Epicureans  in  his  court — and  not  just 
because  of  his  reputation  for  chaste  morals.  In  his  copy  of  the  En- 
glish translation  of  Bacon's  De  augment  is,  he  responds  in  the  mar- 
gins to  an  aphorism  that  claims  that  superstition  must  be  avoided 
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insofar  as  the  Epicureans  never  caused  trouble  in  the  state,  while 
the  Stoics  are  always  on  the  prowl.92  Built  into  this  comparison  is 
the  somewhat  reductive  but  long-standing  belief  that  Stoics  culti- 
vate a  duty  to  the  world  while  the  Epicureans  reject  the  trouble 
that  political  involvement  would  cause  their  delicate  atomic  con- 
stitutions. But  Charles  writes  in  the  margin  that  a  citizen  would 
be  better  off  superstitious  than  profane.  This  remark  is  common- 
place and,  we  have  seen,  does  not  exclude  the  benefits  afforded  by 
Epicureanism  to  defenses  of  Stuart  court  culture.  All  the  same,  the 
king  suggests,  the  rational  atomist  and  the  magical  spectacles  of 
the  court  might  very  well  run  at  cross-purposes  after  all,  with  the 
mechanist  always  threatening  to  reveal  the  very  hooks  and  screws 
that  the  ethereality  of  his  atoms  is  thought  to  conceal. 

THE   TROUBLESOME  EPICURE 

Pausing  to  record  his  doubts  over  Bacon's  adage  that  the  Epicure- 
ans never  caused  trouble  in  the  commonwealth,  Charles  was  more 
than  likely  concerned  about  the  enemies  outside  the  walls  of  his 
court.  Without  even  considering  the  hedonists  at  court,  the  aver- 
age reader  could  find  a  host  of  profane,  licentious,  and  seditious 
"epicures"  among  the  pages  of  many  texts,  for  example  in  Robert 
Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.  Especially  in  the  years  of  the  civil 
war,  there  is  ample  testimony  that  atomism  was  thought  to  repre- 
sent and  encourage  "democratical"  and  sectarian  tendencies:  the 
war  itself  was  compared  to  the  jostle  of  atoms,  and  the  jostle  of 
atoms  was  likened  to  the  anarchy  of  popular  rule.93  In  a  passage 
added  to  the  1643  edition  of  Religio  Medici,  Thomas  Browne  re- 
sisted the  fragmentation  of  the  church  by  declaring  that  heresies 
"do  subdivide  and  mince  themselves  almost  into  Atomes."  Much 
the  same  image  was  to  be  found  in  Joseph  Hall's  An  Humble  Remon- 
strance (1641).94  In  the  mid  1630s  Meric  Casaubon  noted  that  as 
far  back  as  Lucian,  Epicureans  were  lumped  together  with  the 
iconoclastic  and  troublemaking  Christians  for  their  mutual  as- 
saults on  the  civic  ceremonies  of  pagan  religion.95  Any  number  of 
other  Epicurean  positions  could  be  and  were  sources  of  agitation 
in  the  early  Stuart  period:  mortalism  (whatever  its  variety  of 
forms)  served  as  a  link  between  the  sectaries  and  the  philosophy; 
hedonism,  as  Derek  Hirst  notes,  was  commonly  traced  in  satire  to 
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a  theology  of  grace  that  erases  the  credit  owed  to  charity  and 
works.96  The  tendency  of  Epicureanism  to  challenge  or  ignore  es- 
tablished cultural  boundaries  was  familiar  to  anyone  who  had  read 
Cicero's  disgust  with  the  presence  of  philosophizing  women  in 
the  Garden.9^ 

But  whatever  the  trouble  wrought  by  the  wanton  hedonist  at 
court,  and  no  matter  the  dispersive  tendencies  of  the  radical 
fringe,  the  clearest  and  deepest  source  of  political  danger  in  Epicu- 
reanism involved  the  machinations  and  rebellions  of  the  "princi- 
pals" or  grandees  of  the  kingdom.  William  R.  Elton  has  written 
at  length  about  the  logic  that  led  Shakespeare's  contemporaries  to 
posit  a  kinship  between  the  "epicure" — who  denied  providence 
and  eternal  perdition — and  the  "machiavel"  only  too  happy  to 
commit  crimes  against  the  state  that  he  would  master.98  A  good 
example  of  this  logic  in  the  early  Stuart  period  can  be  found  in 
Thomas  Fitzherbert's  First  Part  of  a  Treatise  Concerning  Policy,  and 
Religion  (1606).  In  the  twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth  chapters, 
the  reader  encounters  a  host  of  Epicurean  arguments  against  the 
providence  of  God,  each  one  of  which  is  matter  for  the  motivation 
of  "Atheistical  politikes,"  that  is,  of  the  insubordination  against 
God  and  prince  of  "those  who  are  so  farre  transported  either  with 
a  conceit  of  their  owne  witts  and  sufficiencie,  or  with  a  desire  to 
deale  in  great  matters,  that  they  aspire  to  nothing  more,  then  to 
meddle  in  matters  of  state."  Despite  his  "romish"  partisanship, 
Fitzherbert's  exposure  of  the  dangerous  machiavel  must  have  been 
quite  welcome  in  an  England  still  in  the  early  throes  of  the  Gun- 
powder Plot  and,  therefore,  likely  to  imagine  papists  in  putting  a 
face  to  epicures.  After  all,  the  ninth  earl  of  Northumberland  was 
in  prison  for  his  supposed  complicity  with  the  plot,  a  misfortune 
that  led  to  his  serious  attention  to  Stoic  as  well  as  Epicurean  ide- 
als.99 Doubtless,  many  English  would  have  felt  no  surprise  when 
the  first  defense  of  atomism  to  be  written  by  a  fellow  countryman 
in  the  seventeenth  century  came  from  a  Catholic,  Nicholas  Hill. 

Published  first  in  Paris  (1601)  and  later  in  Geneva  (1619), 
Hill's  Philosophia  Epicurea,  Democritiana,  Theophrastica  has  pro- 
voked a  handful  of  scholars  to  try  their  luck  at  decoding  its  more 
than  five  hundred  propositions.  They  agree  on  one  thing:  Hill's 
so-called  Epicureanism  is  deeply  indebted  to  Bruno.  For  Hill  as 
for  Bruno,  atoms  are  not  lifeless  but  animated;  in  fact,  they  are 
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the  media  through  which  God's  spirit  is  diffused  into  an  infinite 
universe.  But  Bruno  goes  further  than  this.  The  atoms  are  not  just 
vessels  to  be  tossed  away  once  the  spirit  has  entered  and  reclaimed 
the  world;  rather,  the  minima  have  a  close  correspondence  to  the 
maximum,  to  divinity  itself.  The  analogy  between  the  atoms  and 
God  verges  at  times  on  identification,  although  Bruno  sometimes 
withdraws  from  such  a  position.  For  Hill,  too,  the  atomic  proper- 
ties of  remoteness,  invisibility,  and  indivisibility  correspond  to 
God's  own  mystery  and  unity.100 

But  there  is  also  a  sociopolitical  dimension  to  the  theosophical 
physics  of  Bruno  that  made  him  all  the  more  attractive  to  Hill 
and,  one  assumes,  to  courtiers  like  Thomas  Carew.  For  one  thing, 
the  correspondence  between  the  atomic  origins  and  the  spiritual 
source  of  the  infinite  universe  supports  Bruno's  promotion  of  im- 
perial power,  a  boon  to  Carew 's  appropriation  of  the  heretical  Ital- 
ian. But  if  Hugh  Trevor-Roper  is  right  in  his  brilliant,  though 
tentative,  reconstruction  of  Hill's  life  and  times,  it  was  Bruno's 
dedication  to  energizing  elite  men  into  progressive,  potentially 
insubordinate,  reformers  of  the  kingdom  that  appealed  to  the  En- 
glish atomist.101 

Trevor-Roper's  argument  runs  something  like  this:  Hill's  great- 
est debt  was  to  Bruno,  whose  work  on  the  animated,  atomic,  and 
heliocentric  universe  coincided  with  the  Italian's  years  in  England 
when  he  looked  to  men  like  Philip  Sidney  and  Fulke  Greville  for 
leadership  into  a  brave  new  world  where  the  reformation  of  philos- 
ophy and  of  European  politics  could  support  one  another.  Inspired 
by  Bruno,  but  shaped  also  by  a  culture  in  which  the  combination 
of  philosophical  audacity  and  religious  heresy  led  on  the  one  hand 
to  tragic  combustion,  on  the  other  to  dreams  of  Utopia,  Hill 
"urged  a  certain  magnate  or  magnates  to  some  bold  project" 
around  the  turn  of  the  century,  namely,  the  establishment  by  Sir 
Robert  Basset  of  a  commonwealth  on  Lundy  Island.  Trevor-Roper 
believes  Hill's  disenchantment  with  patronage  was  a  result  of  Bas- 
set's exposure  of,  and  failure  with,  the  plot — although  in  1603 
Basset  did  lay  claim  to  the  throne  when  "he  raised  his  standard  on 
that  regular  resort  of  desperate  men,  Lundy  Island."102 

Whatever  the  unanswered  questions  of  this  argument,  it  is  clear 
from  his  Philosopkia  that  Hill's  dismissal  of  high  and  low  in  the 
universe — a  point  endemic  to  the  Epicurean  tradition — did  not 
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translate  into  a  repudiation  of  social  hierarchy.  It  is  equally  clear 
how  a  vitalistic  atomism  such  as  Hill's  might  support  the  charis- 
matic magnate  in  his  bold  designs.  Atomists  of  the  period  some- 
times speak  of  their  atoms  in  terms  of  superiority  and  inferiority, 
meaning  nothing  more  than  their  relative  physical  position.  But 
for  Hill,  an  analogy  obtains  between  elite  men  and  physical  seeds. 
In  the  physical  world  atoms  are  first  and  best,  pure  and  invincible, 
intimate  with  divinity.  So  it  goes  with  superior  men,  animated  by 
the  spirit  of  grace  and  valor.  They  are  the  movers  and  shakers,  and 
like  atoms,  they  can  be  broken  only  to  a  point.  Like  the  Stoic  sage, 
the  noble  principal/principle  can  be  as  dangerous  as  it  is  obdurate, 
but  in  more  haphazard,  unpredictable  combinations  than  its  coun- 
terpart, the  stoical  rock.  In  fact,  throughout  Hill's  propositions, 
the  term  principia  is  applied  both  to  the  atoms  of  the  infinite  uni- 
verse and  to  the  elite,  principal  men  of  the  commonwealth  who 
are  elevated  over  the  strictures  of  the  law.  By  contrast,  Hill  shows 
nothing  but  disdain  for  the  vulgar,  arguing  for  their  punishment 
at  the  slightest  provocation.103 

It  should  be  said  that  Hill's  text  is  elusive  and  difficult.  His 
relation  to  authority,  especially  the  church,  is  uneven,  variously 
submissive  and  bold,  and  his  book  offers  no  systematic  treatment 
of  law  or  monarchy.  But  Hill's  commitment  to  the  "principles"  of 
nature  and  the  "principals"  of  society  recurs  throughout  the  prop- 
ositions. Lucretius  himself,  it  should  be  recalled,  also  praised  the 
elite,  "those  who  were  pre-eminent  in  genius  and  strong  in  mind," 
and  who  in  the  golden  age  were  apportioned  property  "according 
to  beauty  and  strength  and  genius." 104  While  his  account  of  civili- 
zation in  book  5  of  De  rerum  natura  wavers  on  the  relative  merits 
of  the  past  and  present,  Lucretius  suggests  that  the  enemies  of 
human  society  are  the  ambitious  and  envious  vulgarians  who  over- 
throw the  noble  minority.  Among  the  latter  must  be  included  his 
patron  Memmius,  whose  role  in  the  reformation  of  philosophy  is 
impeded  by  the  barbarous  civil  wars  of  Rome. 

It  has  been  argued  that,  along  with  the  wide  and  fraternal  ap- 
peal of  the  philosophy,  the  politics  of  Roman  Epicureanism  was 
largely  Caesarean.  In  response,  some  scholars  have  maintained  that 
a  retreat  into  the  garden  was  in  itself  an  oppositional,  if  ineffec- 
tive, response  by  the  senatorial  nobility  to  the  triumph  of  the  em- 
peror.105 In  early  Stuart  uses  of  the  philosophy  one  can  find  support 
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for  both  the  centralized  power  and  the  noble  satellites  otbiting 
around  that  center.  Hill's  strange  contribution  to  the  politics  of 
philosophy  may  have  been  a  subject  for  jokes  in  the  first  two  de- 
cades of  the  century.  But  with  the  republication  of  his  Philosophia 
in  1 619  and  with  references  to  him  in  significant  Continental 
works  of  the  1620s,  the  way  was  prepared  for  what  amounted  to 
a  posthumous  revival  of  the  atomist  in  England  during  the  yeats 
of  personal  rule.  For  it  is  in  the  1630s,  the  years  of  the  atomic 
masque,  that  men  became  interested  in  Hill's  life  and  manu- 
scripts, but  especially  in  his  published  work  on  infinite  wotlds.106 
In  addition  to  John  Wilkins,  who  cites  Hill  in  his  study  of  the 
moon,  Robert  Burton  adds  Hill's  work  to  the  defense  of  plural 
worlds  and  an  infinite  universe  that  he  was  mounting  in  the  Caro- 
line editions  of  his  Anatomy.  And  with  Hill  in  tow,  it  is  Burton's 
Anatomy  that  most  strenuously  dramatizes  the  complex  Stuart  me- 
diation between  an  Epicureanism  that  obeys  and  an  Epicureanism 
that  rebels. 

In  Burton's  encyclopedia,  there  are  so  many  different  "epi- 
cures"— one  profane  and  insubordinate,  another  quiet  and  virtu- 
ous, still  another  excited  by  the  possibilities  of  infinite  space — 
and  each  in  turn  participates  in  Burton's  ongoing  attempt  to  de- 
fine the  liberty  of  man.  Epicureanism  contributes  above  all  to  a 
construction  of  liberty  as  the  kind  of  submissive  and  untroubled 
otium  recorded  by  Bacon's  adage  on  superstition.  But  as  the  anat- 
omy unfolds,  the  philosophy  is  invoked  in  Burton's  assaults  on 
official  intervention  into  private  lives,  on  the  finite  structures  into 
which  human  imagination  is  crammed,  and  on  the  state- 
supported  terror  dispensed  in  rituals  and  ceremonies.  Side  by  side 
with  his  undeniable  conservatism,  then,  is  Burton's  word  for  the 
wise  in  power  that  Stuart  hegemony  cannot  afford — cannot  face 
squarely — the  debts  that  it  owes  to  Epicureanism,  the  tradition 
most  incisive  in  its  explosion  of  the  practices  of  hegemony. 

Burton's  was  a  popular  book,  seeing  five  editions  between  162 1 
and  1638.  At  least  part  of  its  interest  to  readers  in  those  years 
derived  from  the  impresario,  Democritus  Junior.  Burton's  choice 
of  a  persona  has  a  variety  of  motives,  but  one  is  that  persona's 
struggle  with  the  heritage  of  Epicureanism.  There  is  considerable 
irony  here  if  one  considers  the  ancient  Democritus's  relationship 
to  his  Epicurean  followers.  It  is  they  who  took  his  atomism  and 
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added  the  swerve,  the  goal  of  pleasure,  and  the  intermundane 
gods.  Yet  Burton's  two  major  sources  for  his  Democritus,  Dioge- 
nes Laertius  and  the  epistles  of  pseudo-Hippocrates,  offer  an  impe- 
tus for  reading  Epicurean  ethics  backward  to  the  father  of  its  at- 
omism. From  them,  we  learn  that  Democritus  sought  tranquillity 
in  a  garden,  worked  to  relieve  human  beings  of  their  perturba- 
tions, and  opted  to  avoid  vexation  himself  by  laughing  at  the 
madness  of  the  world.107  The  Democritus  of  these  sources  borders 
on  Epicureanism,  using  atomic  tropes  for  ethical  purposes,  but  he 
also  resists  his  false  interpretation  by  the  Epicureans,  or  at  least  by 
their  detractors:  "The  end  of  action,"  he  believes,  "is  tranquillity, 
which  is  not  identical  with  pleasure,  as  some  by  false  interpreta- 
tion have  understood,  but  a  state  in  which  the  soul  continues  calm 
and  strong,  undisturbed  by  any  fear  or  superstition  or  any  other 
emotion." 108  Even  here,  though,  the  Democritus  of  Diogenes  Laer- 
tius has  all  the  characteristics  of  the  later  Epicurus. 

Burton  is  certainly  not  alone  in  featuring  the  figure  of  Democri- 
tus in  a  book  aimed  at  the  expulsion  of  melancholy.  In  a  standard 
compilation  of  philosophical  wisdom  reprinted  in  Burton's  day, 
William  Baldwin  praises  Democritus  for  his  decision  to  leave  the 
world  for  his  garden  "wherein  he  might  at  more  libertie,  and  with 
much  quietnes  search  out  the  secrets  of  nature."  And  in  Democritus, 
or  Doctor  Merry -man  his  Medicines,  against  Melancholy  Humors,  a  work 
first  published  in  1607,  with  many  subsequent  editions,  Samuel 
Rowlands  holds  up  the  laughing  philosopher  as  a  model  of  sobri- 
ety and  as  a  man  who  led  a  quiet  life  replete  with  mental  serenity 
and  "honest  recreation." 109  But  it  is  Burton  whose  comprehensive 
designs  and  awkward  fits  and  starts  betray  the  vital  signs  of  a  con- 
flict with  those  Epicureans  who  convert  unorthodox  physical  prin- 
ciples into  haunting  ethical  heresies. 

From  the  very  outset  of  his  book,  Burton  anticipates  a  troubling 
confrontation  between  his  persona  and  the  Epicureans.  At  first 
Democritus  Junior  denies  any  association  between  his  views  and 
"some  prodigious  Tenent,  or  Paradox  of  the  Earths  motion,  of  in- 
finite Worlds  in  infinito  vacuo,  ex  fortuita  atomorum  collisione,  in  an 
infinit  wast,  so  caused  by  an  accidentall  collision  of  Motes  in  the 
Sunne,  all  which  Democritus  held,  Epicurus  and  their  Master  Leucip- 
pus  of  old  maintained,  and  are  lately  revived  by  Copernicus,  Brunus, 
and  some  others."110  In  the  "Digression  of  the  Ayre,"  however, 
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Burton  quotes  and  approves  Nicholas  Hill's  belief  in  infinite 
worlds  and  devotes  considerable  space  to  its  "prodigious"  corollar- 
ies. As  Richard  G.  Barlow  has  shown,  Burton's  knowledge  of  and 
sympathy  with  the  Epicurean  universe  grew  with  the  advent  of 
each  edition  between  162 1  and  1638. 111  And  he  made  the  effort 
to  stay  abreast  of  the  latest  developments  in  atomic  theory  as  well, 
on  a  number  of  occasions  enlisting  the  help  of  Daniel  Sennert  with 
explicit  reference  to  a  theory  of  seeds  as  the  constituents  of  hu- 
mors.112 Throughout  his  book,  then,  Burton's  enthusiasm  for  Epi- 
curean positions  comes  across  as  surely  as  his  prefatory  denials  of 
these  positions  and  of  their  association  with  subversive  satire. 

Burton's  most  sustained  enthusiasm  stems  from  the  many  con- 
nections between  Epicurean  ethics  and  the  cure  of  melancholy.  For 
all  the  inconsistency  with  which  he  speaks  of  "epicures,"  Burton 
is  emphatic  in  his  recovery  of  the  Epicurean  evacuation  of  fear  by 
way  of  an  ethics  of  pleasure.  The  greatest  good,  especially  for  the 
melancholic,  is  nothing  other  than  "A  quiet  mind  .  .  .  that  volup- 
tas,  or  Summum  bonum  of  Epicurus  .  .  .  not  to  grieve,  but  to  want 
cares,  and  have  a  quiet  soule  is  the  only  pleasure  of  the  World,  as 
Seneca  truly  recites  his  opinion,  not  that  of  eating  and  drinking, 
which  injurious  Aristotle  malitiously  puts  upon  him,  and  for 
which  he  is  still  mistaken  .  .  .  slandred  without  a  cause,  and  lashed 
by  all  posterity"  (2:99).  With  regard  to  moderation  and  restraint, 
Burton  quips  at  another  point  that  "It  was  no  Epicurean  [i.e.,  "epi- 
curish"]  speech  of  an  Epicure,  he  that  is  not  satisfied  with  a  little, 
will  never  have  enough"  (2:157).  And  Epicurus  serves  as  a  model 
for  both  the  calculus  of  pleasure  and  the  proper  endurance  of 
pain.  Arguing  that  freedom  from  anxiety  depends  on  expectation 
and  attitude  rather  than  possessions,  Burton  concludes  that  "'tis 
the  rarity  and  necessity  that  makes  a  thing  acceptable  and  pleas- 
ant. .  .  .  Sweet  will  be  soure,  which  made  that  temperat  Epicurus 
sometimes  voluntarily  fast"  (2:150).  The  Epicurean  derivation 
of  pleasure  from  pain  is  most  remarkable  when  the  pain  is 
excruciating: 

The  more  violent  thy  torture  is,  the  lesse  it  will  continue:  and  though 
it  be  severe  and  hideous  for  the  time,  comfort  thy  selfe  as  Martyrs  doe, 
with  honour  and  immortality.  That  famous  Philosopher  Epicurus,  being 
in  as  miserable  paine  of  Stone  and  Collicke,  as  a  man  might  endure. 
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solaced  himselfe  with  a  conceipt  of  immortality,  the  joy  of  bis  soule  for  his 
rare  inventions,  repelled  the  paine  of  his  bodily  torments.  (2: 1 36) 

Taken  in  isolation,  these  passages  appear  restricted  to  the  ethi- 
cal and  medical  concerns  of  the  encyclopedia.  But  what  also  begins 
to  emerge  from  the  several  defenses  of  Epicurus  and  Epicureanism 
is  Burton's  association  of  Greek  hedonism  with  the  politically 
charged  questions  of  state-enforced  sport,  of  freedom  under  and 
apart  from  the  state,  and  of  the  status  of  human  fictions,  those 
"rare  inventions"  from  which  Epicurus  takes  such  comfort.  What 
this  means  in  the  Anatomy  is  that  Epicureanism  can  offer  a  justifi- 
cation for  the  policies  of  the  state,  a  moratorium  on  the  debate 
between  state  and  subject,  or  a  strident  and  satirical  refusal  to  live 
according  to  the  fear-inducing  strictures  of  the  state. 

Shed  of  explicitly  political  applications,  Burton's  defenses  of 
Epicurean  ethics  are  several  and  direct.  But  even  the  simplest  ad- 
vice can  elicit  from  Burton  an  uncertainty  about  whether  the  prac- 
tices of  the  Garden  are  advisable  for  his  readers.  For  instance,  in 
discussing  those  honest  recreations  and  sports  that  are  most  likely 
to  yield  tranquillity  and  health,  Burton  recalls  that  in  the  Tusculan 
Disputations,  Cicero  "cites  Epicurus  as  a  chiefe  patron"  of  beauty 
and  its  medicinal  effects.  Although  Burton  is  tempted  to  join 
Tully  in  his  chastisement  of  Epicurus,  the  anatomist  gives  the 
practices  of  the  Garden  a  full  paragraph  and  concludes  with  those 
authorities  who  "approve"  the  introduction  of  "exquisite  beauties" 
into  the  regimen.  What  is  more,  he  associates  such  a  remedy  with 
the  biblical  and  Stuart  policy  that  there  is  a  time  for  all  things, 
including  "honest  sports,  companies  and  recreations"  (2:118). 
Even  so,  there  is  evidence  that  Burton  is  hesitant  about  commit- 
ting himself  to  the  defense  of  the  "fair  maid[s]"  or  "elegant  peices 
.  .  .  frequently  seene  in  Epicurus  garden"  (2:1 18). 

Even  more  potentially  scandalous  yet  nonetheless  defensible  is 
Epicurus's  position  on  suicide.  In  this  instance,  Burton  derives 
Stoic  doctrine  from  the  Epicureans:  of  suicide  as  an  escape  from 
perturbation,  he  explains  that  "Epicurus  and  his  followers,  The 
Cynickes  and  the  Stoicks  in  generall  affirme  it"  (1:434).  At  length, 
too,  Burton  searches  for  perhaps  more  acceptable  authorities  who 
have  allowed  suicide,  at  least  in  certain  circumstances;  indeed,  the 
topic  is  vital  to  Burton's  fascination  with  the  basis  of  human  free- 
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dom.  In  yet  another  role,  the  Epicureans  and  Stoics  are  put  on  par 
as  exemplary  providers  of  a  medicinal  philosophy  that  Christians 
would  do  well  to  emulate.  On  the  subject  of  avarice  and  its  cre- 
ation of  discontent,  he  exclaims,  "Can  Stoicks  and  Epicures  thus 
contemne  wealth,  and  shall  not  we  that  are  Christians?"  (2:169). 

The  Epicureans,  however,  are  virtually  singular  in  their  atten- 
tion to  those  fears  caused  by  death  and  religion  that,  according  to 
Burton,  are  more  responsible  for  melancholy  than  the  other  per- 
turbations. The  purveyor  of  Epicurean  remedies  might  be  Seneca: 
"We  are  never  better  or  freer  from  cares  than  when  we  sleepe,  and 
yet,  which  we  so  much  avoid  and  lament,  death  is  but  a  perpetuall 
sleepe,  and  why  should  it  as  Epicurus  argues,  so  much  affright  us? 
When  we  are.  death  is  not,  but  when  death  is.  then  we  are  not"  (2:178). 
But  the  authority  promoting  an  Epicurean  defense  against  fear  is 
just  as  likely  to  be  the  more  dangerous  Lucretius  or  Lucian.  Lucre- 
tius may  have  overpraised  Epicurus,  but  the  Roman  poet  is  sum- 
moned to  define  the  capital  significance  of  pleasure  and  pain,  to 
provide  metaphors  for  the  unaccommodated  man  and  his  restless 
anxieties  and  desires,  to  demonstrate  the  childish  fears  of  death 
and  the  gods  that  terrify  most  adults,  to  support  the  liberty  of 
self-determination  that  suicide  represents,  and  to  vilify  those  dis- 
turbances wrought  by  love  and  sex.113  By  contrast,  Lucian  may 
seem  more  innocent  than  the  mortalist  poet  of  De  rerum  natura. 
but  the  Greek  is  in  fact  more  dangerous  because  he  tips  the  bal- 
ance away  from  the  natural  and  necessary  criteria  for  pleasure  to- 
ward a  more  political  expostulation  against  the  official  apparatus 
that  imposes  fear  and  the  gods  on  the  enslaved  citizen.  The  crucial 
text  in  this  regard  is  "Alexander  the  Oracle-Monger,"  in  which  the 
Epicureans  are  celebrated  as  the  sharpest  critics  of  religious  sham. 
While  the  fraudulent  magi  prey  on  the  fears  and  hopes  of  the  citi- 
zenry, the  Epicureans  see  through  the  hocus  pocus;  as  Lucian  puts 
it,  "what  fitter  enemy  for  a  charlatan  who  patronized  miracles  and 
hated  truth,  than  the  thinker  who  had  grasped  the  nature  of 
things  and  was  in  solitary  possession  of  that  truth?"114  The  other 
schools,  including  the  Stoics,  have  "no  quarrel"  with  the  dispens- 
ers of  fear  and  hope,  "but  the  unmitigated  Epicurus  .  .  .  could  not 
but  be  hateful  to  him,  treating  all  such  pretensions  as  absurd  and 
puerile"  (Lucian,  2:224).  At  the  risk  of  lapsing  into  the  profanity 
that  he  decries  as  "epicurish,"  Burton  adopts  Lucian's  Alexander  as 
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a  catchname  for  those  religious  schemes  that,  in  Lucian's  words, 
are  in  direct  contrast  with  the  "peace,  tranquillity,  and  indepen- 
dence of  mind"  produced  by  a  reading  of  Epicurus's  maxims 
(2:232).  And  together  with  a  prodigious  physics,  Democritus  Ju- 
nior deflects  the  reader's  expectation  of  a  satire  that  he  eventually 
and  virulently  unleashes. 

However  safe  or  dangerous  his  sources  may  be,  Burton's  re- 
course to  Epicurean  and  Democritean  notions  intersects  with  his 
attempt  to  prescribe  the  grounds  of  true  liberty.  The  iconoclasm 
of  Lucian's  Alexander,  the  infinite  space  of  Hill's  atomism,  the 
privacy  of  Democritus 's  garden,  and  the  remedies  afforded  by  a 
properly  defined  and  calculated  pleasure,  each  in  its  own  way 
contributes  to  the  anatomy  of  freedom  that  runs  in  fits  and 
starts  alongside  the  anatomy  of  melancholy. 

At  its  most  basic  level,  Epicureanism  joins — and  in  some  cases 
leads — Stoicism  in  theorizing  the  freedom  that  derives  from  wis- 
dom: "liberty  is  a  power  to  live  according  to  his  owne  Lawes,  as 
wee  will  our  selves,  who  hath  this  liberty,  who  is  free? — sapiens 
sibique  imperiosus"  (Burton,  1:63).  Seneca  himself  is  Epicurean  to 
the  extent  that  he  postulates  a  liberty  born  of  honest  and  timely 
recreation  along  with  self-determination  and  restraint:  thus,  "Sen- 
eca cals  that  of  Epicurus,  magnificam  vocem,  an  heroicall  speech,  A 
foole  still  begins  to  live.  &  accompts  it  a  filthy  lightnesse  in  men, 
every  day  to  lay  new  foundations  of  their  life,  but  who  doth  other- 
wise?" (1:62).  Unlike  the  factious,  malcontented,  and  hypocritical 
"epicure"  that  Burton  so  often  associates  with  machiavels  and 
atheists,  such  a  freedom  causes  no  trouble  in  the  state  and  may 
even  support  the  state.  The  only  problem  is  that  no  one,  according 
to  Burton,  can  ever  be  entirely  free  from  perturbation. 

But  Epicurean  liberty  does  have  its  more  subversive  forms,  es- 
pecially when  the  fortuity  of  atoms  and  the  infinite  dimensions  of 
the  universe  accrue  metaphorical  value.  From  Burton's  statement 
about  the  prodigious  tenets  of  the  Epicureans,  or  for  that  matter 
from  Donne's  sermons  and  meditations,  it  is  clear  that  the  Stuarts 
use  atoms  to  represent  the  haphazard  dispersion  of  the  universe 
and  all  that  it  contains.115  Democritus  Junior  has  a  vested  interest 
in  such  dispersion:  "an  accidentall  collisione  of  Motes"  is  familiar 
to  him  on  a  variety  of  levels.  For  one  thing,  as  Devon  Hodges 
argues,  he  is  an  anatomist  who  must  winnow  the  body  in  order  to 
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find  the  cause,  form,  or  seat  of  melancholy.116  But  Democritus  Ju- 
nior admits  his  own  accidental  method  and  its  fragmentation  into 
too  many  texts  or  too  many  tasks.  Melancholy  itself  is  so  differen- 
tiated as  to  warrant  the  Lucretian  metaphor  for  the  atomic  uni- 
verse, that  is,  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  arranged  in  all  their  per- 
mutations— it  is  a  metaphor  to  which  Burton  returns. 117  But 
Democritus  Junior  has  other  tropes  for  his  own  dispersion,  for 
instance,  the  "ranging  Spaniell."  It  seems  that  he  will  describe 
himself  in  any  terms  other  than  the  atomism  of  his  mentor 
Democritus. 

Although  Burton  deflects  the  atomism  of  his  persona,  he  also 
rejoices  in  the  open  and  vital  possibilities  of  dispersion.  Early  on, 
the  accidental  method  is  described  as  a  free  expatiation;  then,  in 
the  digression  of  air,  Burton's  favorite  Epicurean  principle — innu- 
merable worlds  in  an  infinite  space — serves  as  the  playground  for 
a  mental  romp.  Especially  in  the  later  editions,  he  revisits  the  pro- 
digious atomic  tenets  disespoused  on  the  very  first  page  of  the 
book,  citing  Nicholas  Hill  (next  to  Democritus,  Epicurus,  and 
Bruno)  on  the  unconfinement  of  the  universe  and  of  the  mind  that 
travels  through  it  (2:44-53).  Despite  his  fears  of  overstepping  the 
boundaries  of  authority,  Burton  goes  further  on  occasion  to  sug- 
gest that  authorial  creation,  for  better  or  worse,  belongs  in  such  a 
space,  not  mewed  up  like  hawks,  women,  or  scholars,  but  released 
into  the  intermundane  void.  Especially  when  he  resents  the  pres- 
sure exerted  by  reader  and  patron  alike,  Burton  proposes — in  the 
tradition  of  Sidney's  Apology  and  Nashe's  Lenten  Stuff — a  vacuum 
in  which  his  ranging  thoughts  might  exist  like  so  many  Epicurean 
gods,  otiose  and  free  from  the  restraints  of  the  anxious  world.118 
Whether  or  not  William  Empson  was  right  to  think  that  such  a 
release  was  central  also  to  the  poetry  of  Donne,  he  was  perfectly 
justified  in  arguing  that  seventeenth-century  representations  of 
the  desire  to  be  relocated  in  the  intermundane  void  could  be  trans- 
lated into  a  desire  to  be  free  of  such  authorities  as  the  Pope  or  the 
English  monarch,  whose  dominion  cannot  possibly  extend  so 
far.119  At  times,  the  conservative  Burton  himself  is  at  great  pains 
to  insist  the  very  opposite — that  freedom  depends  on  severe  re- 
straints and  is  best  dispensed  by  a  prince  to  a  people  who  find 
their  liberty  in  service.  But  in  the  digression  of  air,  a  sympathetic 
review  of  Epicurean  physics — of  fortuitous  atoms,  heliocentrism, 
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and  infinite,  inhabited  worlds — unfolds  side  by  side  with  a 
critique  of  those  cultural  authorities  that  inhibit  philosophy. 
For  Burton,  these  impediments  placed  on  atomic  philosophy  are 
as  blameworthy  as  the  assaults  on  providence  that  atomism  has 
sponsored. 

In  step  with  the  intricacies  of  freedom  for  which  Burton  has 
such  cautious  praise,  the  Anatomy  investigates  a  number  of  con- 
flicting values  and  meanings  for  "fiction."  The  word,  which  recurs 
many  times  in  his  text,  comes  to  signify  competing  attitudes  to- 
ward liberty:  it  can  name  the  official  or  personal  delusions  under 
which  the  melancholy  person  operates  or  by  which  the  disease  is 
created  and  sustained;  it  can  name  the  idle  notions  of  parity  and 
Utopia  for  which  Burton  expresses  only  a  halfhearted  approval;  or, 
as  with  Epicurus,  it  can  name  the  last  and  greatest  source  of  endur- 
ance for  the  wise  who  can  suffer  the  perturbations  of  the  world 
because  they  live  for  "invention."  With  regard  to  the  fictions  that 
cure,  there  are  "jucunda  confabulatio"  merry  tales,  as  well  as  the 
more  ponderous  forms  of  discourse  to  which  the  philosopher  lays 
claim.  Ironically,  the  Anatomy  rehearses  the  tale  of  some  friends 
who  find  in  pleasant  tales  the  relief  they  need  from  arguing  about 
the  relative  merits  of  Epicurean  and  Democritean  tenets.120  Yet 
these  very  tenets  enable  the  anxious  citizens  of  the  world  to  con- 
front and  refute  the  inventions  that  make  them  fear;  Burton  names 
Epicurus,  Lucretius,  and  Lucian  as  the  pioneers  in  exposing  the 
"fictitious  offices"  and  illusions  foisted  on  the  people.  In  turn,  re- 
medial fiction  comes  to  possess  something  of  the  same  status 
shared  by  the  intermundane  god  who  has  no  duty  to  the  enslaved 
and  political  world,  "Happy  ...  in  that  he  is  freed  from  the  tu- 
mults of  the  world,  he  seekes  no  honours,  gapes  after  no  prefer- 
ment, flatters  not,  envies  not,  temporizeth  not,  but  lives  privately, 
and  well  contented  with  his  estate"  (2:153). 

Thus  the  freedom  of  infinite  space — of  the  unmewed  hawk — 
intersects  with  the  image  of  the  high  hill  from  which  Lucretius 
surveys  the  tumult  of  desire  and  fear.  Or  Epicurean  freedom  can 
thrive  in  a  peaceful  garden  surrounded  by  the  world  and  account- 
able to  that  world  only  by  rendering  unto  Caesar  what  is  his.  For 
Burton,  there  is  something  entirely  fixed  and  stable  about  the  hor- 
ticultural Democritus  in  whom  the  world  is  surprised  to  find  a 
model  of  wisdom  and  a  remedy  for  their  ills.  But  the  political 
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implications  of  all  these  spaces — vacuum,  hill,  garden — are  un- 
stable. Fixity  and  free  play  alike  can  signal  obedience  to  higher 
powers  from  a  "Personate  Actor"  who  has  no  place  in  the  business 
of  the  world,  and  abides  by  the  pastoral  mythology  of  the  estab- 
lishment. Indeed,  Burton  tells  a  remarkable  story  of  a  Tartar 
prince  who,  "the  better  to  establish  his  government  amongst  his 
subjects,  and  to  keepe  them  in  awe,  found  a  convenient  place  in  a 
pleasant  valley,  environed  with  hills,"  spent  considerable  effort  in 
creating  a  garden  of  delights,  then  transported  sedated  citizens 
there  to  inculcate  in  them  an  image  of  heaven.  "The  like  he  did 
for  Hell,"  the  story  concludes,  "and  by  this  meanes  brought  his 
people  to  subjection"  (3:349).  So  it  is  that  for  Burton,  the  politics 
of  Epicureanism  is  unsettling  with  regard  to  Stuart  authority.  It 
is  the  Epicureans  who  recommend  the  garden  of  delights  and 
whose  life  in  the  garden  is  such  an  important  model  for  the 
masque  and  its  ideals.  In  the  Advancement  Bacon  rehashes  an  an- 
cient claim  that  the  supreme  "fiction"  of  the  Epicureans  is  their 
belief  in  anthropomorphic  gods  and  that  their  commitment  to 
tranquillity  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a  vain  desire  for  a  sec- 
ond golden  age.121  But  it  is  also  the  Epicureans  who  are  expert  in 
exposing  the  mechanism  of  the  illusion,  who  clarify  how  finitude 
and  the  garden  can  be  oppressive.  Burton  makes  just  this  point — 
that  a  garden  of  delights  is  infernal  the  minute  one  is  deprived  of 
the  freedom  to  leave  it.  In  essence,  the  infinite  space  provides  what 
the  garden  lacks,  but  the  garden  can  permit — because  it  con- 
ceals— the  most  unsettling  practices  unknown  to  the  authorities 
who  remain  outside. 

In  the  garden  and  open  universe  of  Burton's  Anatomy,  then,  the 
commitment  to  relieving  the  author  and  his  public  of  destructive 
passions  extends  to  a  fascination  with  the  intricate  ways  in  which 
freedom  and  fiction  can  be  defined  and  related.  Heir  to  the  laugh- 
ing philosopher,  Democritus  Junior  has  bouts  of  disobedience  that 
appear  and  fade  without  rhyme  or  reason.  Insisting  on  his  uncon- 
finement,  Burton's  persona  declares  to  his  patrons  and  readers  that 
"if  you  deny  me  this  liberty,  upon  these  presumptions  I  will  take 
it.  ...  I  owe  thee  nothing,  (Reader)  I  looke  for  no  favour  at  thy 
hands,  I  am  independent,  I  feare  not"  (1:112).  In  pursuit  of  his 
own  autonomy,  Democritus  Junior  invokes  the  goddess  of  rural 
pleasures,  Vacuna.  Yet  this  goddess  resembles  in  name  not  just  the 
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constant  summons  vacare,  but  also  the  vacuum  from  which  the 
persona  has  distanced  himself.  In  an  infinite  waste  or  vacuum,  the 
gods  of  Epicurus  enjoy  themselves  without  interruption;  theirs  is 
a  lasting  if  ill-defined  vacation,  a  true  otium.122  Burton's  text,  an 
exercise  in  mental  recreation,  applauds  the  Epicurean  pursuit  of  a 
life  vacant  of  care.  It  goes  further,  however,  to  suggest  the  paradox 
of  liberty  as  it  pertains  to  the  Epicurean  gods.  The  gods  reside  in 
the  zodiac  of  their  own  wits  out  there  in  the  intermundane  space. 
But  equally  free  are  the  blessed  mortals  who  have  come  to  realize 
that  the  gods  are  absent  from  their  lives.  Burton  prays  to  an  omni- 
scient and  infinite  God — he  invokes  Nicholas  Hill  in  an  effort  to 
derive  the  infinite  universe  from  such  a  boundless  maker.  But  he 
also  wishes  for  the  absence  of  those  punitive  and  terrifying  author- 
ities who  want  to  control  a  fiction  that  they  do  not  understand 
and  recites  the  complaints  of  those  philosophers  who  have  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  "our  moderne  Divines,"  the  censors  who  "tyrannize 
over  arte,  science,  and  all  philosophy"  for  the  sake  of  superstition 
and  gain  (2:5  3).  All  at  once  Burton  eschews  and  embraces  the  Epi- 
curean revival,  in  part  because  its  political  reception  is  as  burden- 
some as  its  theories  are  useful.  Like  the  often  ascetic  Nicholas  Hill, 
he  searches  for  a  guardian  who  can  nurture  his  inventions,  only  to 
imagine  the  vacuous  apolitical  spaces  in  which  the  work  might 
be  unleashed. 

For  Burton,  however,  the  wish  for  unconstraint  and  autonomy 
in  an  infinite,  unmappable  world  is  a  fleeting  one.  His  persona  is 
always  prepared  to  recant  by  reversing  the  freedom  that  remedy 
brings:  "No,  I  recant,  I  will  not,  I  care,  I  fear,  I  confesse  my  fault, 
acknowledge  a  great  offense"  (1:112).  Care  and  fear  are  the  very 
enemies  against  which  the  book  is  aimed,  but  here  Burton  writes 
with  the  vigilant  and  punitive  gods  looking  over  his  shoulder.  Al- 
though the  anatomist  is  taken  with  the  latest  intellectual  fashions 
and  their  ancient  heritage,  he  wants  nothing  to  do  with  the  theo- 
logical corollaries  of  the  prodigious  novelties  of  his  day,  for  in- 
stance, with  the  mortalists  who  range  from  the  radical  sectary  to 
the  libertine.  "Some  againe,"  he  laments,  "curious  phantasticks, 
will  .  .  .  inquire  with  Epicurus  what  God  did  before  the  World  was 
made?  was  he  idle?  Where  did  he  bide?  What  did  hee  make  the 
world  of?  why  did  He  then  make  it  and  not  before?"  (2:57).  Given 
the  history  of  atoms  and  pleasure,  there  are  so  many  ways  in  which 
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liberty  can  go  wrong.  No  wonder  that  his  satirical  persona  prefers 
to  laugh  rather  than  speak  or  that  Burton's  support  of  Epicurean 
pleasure  and  rationalism  is  offered  in  defense  of  the  Stuart  estab- 
lishment that  aligns  itself  with  honest  recreation  and  against  the 
madcap  illusions  of  papist  and  Puritan  alike.  Despite  his  twists 
and  turns,  then,  Burton  agrees  that  Stuart  culture  can  profit  from 
its  restrained  and  tranquil  redemption  of  pleasure.  But  the  twists 
and  turns  remain:  Epicureanism  is  offered  as  a  heritage  and  de- 
fense that  the  Stuart  court  can  hardly  risk,  especially  given  the 
"epicure"  who,  like  the  "machiavel,"  slides  from  the  hypocrisy  of 
his  formal  religion  into  an  insubordinate  profanity  as  dangerous 
as  anyone's  zeal. 

In  1 65 1,  the  year  of  Burton's  sixth  (and  first  posthumous)  edi- 
tion, Thomas  Hobbes  thrust  on  the  world  his  powerful  argument 
that  any  alignment  between  a  mechanical  theory  of  the  physical 
world  and  a  defense  of  absolutism  implies  the  erasure  of  those 
claims  on  divinity  that  have  sponsored  kings  and  their  fictions. 
No  atomist  himself,  Hobbes  maintained  that  the  indivisible  sov- 
ereign is  in  fact  an  artifice  comprising  the  people  by  and  of  whom 
the  sovereign  is  made.  But  in  the  wake  of  the  atom's  new  legiti- 
macy, some  of  Hobbes 's  enemies  were  so  intimidated  by  what  they 
loosely  construed  as  his  Epicurean  argument  that  they  were  com- 
pelled to  accommodate  atomism  in  their  advocation  of  divine 
right.  Ralph  Cudworth,  insisting  on  a  coalition  among  kings, 
providence,  and  immortal  souls,  is  skeptical  about  the  "Phantas- 
tick"  claim  that  Moses  was  the  original  atomist,  but  he  applauds 
atomism  (if  properly  baptized)  as  the  true  and  rational  ally  of  the 
monarch.123 

But  if  atomism  and  its  troubled  politics  assume  a  central  posi- 
tion in  midcentury  intellectual  debate,  the  margins  of  early  Stuart 
culture  are  filled  with  suspicions  that  mechanism  and  hedonism 
erode  the  very  political  designs  and  structures  that  they  support. 
From  the  emergence  of  Hill  in  1601  to  the  exit  of  Burton  in  1640, 
the  laugh  of  Democritus  and  the  great  poem  of  Lucretius  serve  to 
remind  the  Stuarts  that  their  myths  of  authority  and  freedom  are 
at  once  protected  and  exposed,  securely  made  with  refinement  but 
always  close  to  thin  air.  In  their  consideration  of  physics  or  plea- 
sure, the  Stuarts  find  in  Epicureanism  a  most  ethereal  yet  material 
advocate  for  their  own  grasp  on  the  world.  Like  Burton,  they  re- 
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turn  time  and  again  to  the  Epicureans  for  a  substantive  means  of 
ensuring  happiness  and  calm,  only  to  be  reminded  by  the  atomic 
hedonists  that  freedom  from  perturbation  is  always  imperiled,  not 
least  by  the  atoms  and  pleasures  of  which  freedom  is  made.  In 
short,  no  one  more  than  a  redeemed  Epicurus  can  help  the  early 
Stuarts  to  mythologize  court  culture,  but  the  political  effects  of 
his  redemption  disperse  like  atoms  falling  through  sunlight. 

At  its  conclusion,  The  Inner  Temple  Masque  (1615)  sends  its  par- 
ticipants into  the  evening  with  the  announcement  of  their  poten- 
tial conversion,  "Here  where  delight  /  Might  well  allure  /  A  very 
Stoic  from  this  night  /  To  turn  an  Epicure."124  It  is  unclear  from 
the  masque  just  how  desirable  such  a  transformation  might  be  in 
Stuart  England.  There  is  a  joke  circulating  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury that  goes  something  like  this:  just  as  it  is  possible  to  cook  a 
chicken  but  impossible  to  uncook  it,  so  it  goes  with  the  Stoics  who 
become  Epicureans.125  Perhaps  this  explains  why  Charles  hesitated 
over  the  profane  Epicureans  despite  Habington's  belief  that  his 
royal  love  with  Henrietta  would  convert  the  most  devoted  Stoic. 
We  will  see  that  Epicureanism  is  brought  to  bear  on  defenses  of 
the  established  church  and  that  the  kinship  between  the  Garden 
and  the  temple  is  as  vexed  as  that  between  the  Garden  and  the 
court.  But  we  will  also  see  that  Stuart  advocates  of  the  establish- 
ment deploy  Stoicism  in  defense  of  political  unity  and  a  church 
poised  between  fatalism  and  freedom.  The  logic  of  the  king's  re- 
sponse to  the  choice  between  Stoicism  and  Epicureanism  might 
be  this:  if  the  Stoics  get  out  of  hand  (as  Bacon  suggests  they 
might),  then  they  might  be  softened  by  a  myth  of  Utopian  plea- 
sure. For  the  monarch,  however,  there  seems  to  be  more  trouble 
in  imagining  those  Epicureans  whose  friendship  to  the  court  and 
temple  serve  only  to  undermine  or  to  marginalize  those  institu- 
tions beyond  recall.  From  prison  Sir  John  Eliot  agreed:  a  tranquil 
pleasure  will  surely  attend  the  greatest  good,  he  wrote,  but  once 
this  pleasure  has  become  the  greatest  good,  beware  the  Trojan 
horse.126 
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In  their  attacks  on  atheism,  early  Stuart  writers  are  apt  to  single 
out  Epicureanism  as  a  strange  case.  If  the  Epicures  are  consid- 
ered arch-atheists  for  denying  the  providence  of  God  in  the  dubi- 
ous name  of  hedonism,  they  serve  also  as  the  most  compelling 
proof  of  God's  existence:  if  even  they  apprehended  gods,  the  argu- 
ment runs,  then  atheism  must  be  unnatural.  Some  early  Stuart 
authors  dare  to  protest  that  if  properly  understood,  both  atomism 
and  the  Epicurean  notion  of  otiose  gods  are  strikingly  pious.  In 
"Of  Atheism,"  Bacon  insists  on  the  verity  of  the  paradox  that  at- 
omism declares  the  wonders  of  God:  "Nay,  even  that  school  which 
is  most  accused  of  atheism  doth  most  demonstrate  religion;  that 
is,  the  school  of  Leucippus  and  Democritus  and  Epicurus.  For  it  is 
a  thousand  times  more  credible,  that  four  mutable  elements,  and 
one  immutable  fifth  essence,  duly  and  eternally  placed,  need  no 
God,  than  that  an  army  of  infinite  small  portions  or  seeds  un- 
placed, should  have  produced  this  order  and  beauty  without  a  di- 
vine marshal."1  In  the  same  essay,  Bacon  reclaims  Epicurus  from 
the  charge  of  "temporizing"  his  belief  in  the  gods  by  appealing  to 
Diogenes  Laertius  for  the  insight  that  the  Greek  hedonist  saved 
human  conceptions  of  god  from  their  vulgarization:  "for  his  words 
are  noble  and  divine:  Non  Deos  vulgi  negare profanum;  sed  vulgi  opin- 
iones  Diis  applicare  profanum.  .  .  .  Plato  could  have  said  no  more" 
(755).  For  Browne,  too,  "[t]hat  doctrine  of  Epicurus,  that  denied 
the  providence  of  God,  was  no  Atheism,  but  a  magnificent  and 
high-strained  conceit  of  his  Majesty,  which  hee  deemed  too  sub- 
lime to  minde  the  triviall  actions  of  those  inferiour  creatures."2 
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By  implication,  Browne's  favorite  target,  the  Puritanical  zealot, 
debases  God  into  a  bureaucrat  obsessed  with  every  insignificant 
detail. 

Of  course,  the  early  Stuarts  have  their  share  of  doubts  about  any 
paradox  extricating  Epicurus  from  atheism.  In  a  sermon  published 
in  1627,  Humphry  Sydenham  dubs  the  piety  of  a  belief  in  otiose 
gods  a  "glorious  colour"  that  conceals  the  heathen's  confidence  in 
an  unvengeful  deity.  Claiming  that  "it  might  detract  somewhat 
from  [God's]  delight  and  pleasure  to  molest  himselfe  with  the  care 
of  this  nether  World,"  the  Epicurean  concludes  that  the  worshiper 
who  worries  the  most  about  the  gods  is  the  least  like  them — "that 
the  most  Religious  men  were  most  of  all  afflicted,  whereas  those 
which  did  eyther  wholly  neglect  the  Gods,  or  serve  them  but  at 
their  pleasure,  came  into  no  misfortune,  or  at  least  no  misfortune 
like  other  men."  3  As  Sydenham  implies,  the  ethics  of  pleasure  and 
the  theology  of  neglect  are  part  and  parcel  of  one  another.  Vicious 
hedonists  like  to  remind  their  critics  or  the  priestly  class  that 
lightning  strikes  temples,  too.  Like  Sydenham,  though  with  a  dif- 
ferent aim  and  purpose,  Bacon  maintains  that  the  Epicurean  belief 
in  otiose  gods  and  a  random  world  has  more  to  do  with  human 
desire  than  with  cosmic  realities;  so  it  is  that  he  finds  idolatry  in 
the  philosophy,  both  in  the  traditional  sense — that  the  Epicurean 
gods  are  anthropomorphic — and  in  the  epistemic  sense  of  the  No- 
vum Organum.4  His  point  is  that  for  all  their  attacks  on  the  motives 
of  traditional  religion,  the  Epicureans  construct  a  cosmos  from 
which  they  can  most  profit. 

Whatever  their  reservations,  however,  early  Stuart  theologians 
are  fascinated  by  those  gods  whose  tranquillity  provides  the  model 
for  human  beatitude.  Even  the  author  of  Atheomastix  (1622),  Mar- 
tin Fotherby,  wrestles  with  the  claim  that  more  than  any  other 
sect,  the  Epicureans  offer  certain  proof  of  God's  existence:  "Yea, 
and  Velleius,  obseruing,  with  how  great  an  applause,  this  naturall 
anticipation,  and  presumption  of  a  God,  was  receiued  and  vrged  by 
all  the  Philosophers;  hee  seeketh  cunningly  to  deriue  the  whole 
credit  of  the  first  inuention  of  this  Argument,  vnto  his  Maister, 
the  Epicure."5  Fotherby  doubts  these  claims,  but  in  enlisting  reason 
on  his  side,  he  appeals  to  Lucretius.  It  is  Lucretius,  after  all,  who 
provokes  the  most  conflicting  responses  to  Epicurean  theology. 
The  Latin  poet  memorializes  the  gods  of  Epicurus  but  he  is  even 
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more  committed  to  erasing  our  fear  of  their  dispensations  and  in- 
stitutions. On  this  score  it  is  not  so  much  atomism  or  pleasure  as 
it  is  an  antisuperstitious  rationalism  that  makes  Epicureanism  at 
once  useful  and  dangerous  for  the  English  church,  poised  as  it  is 
between  "papist"  and  "sectary."  In  1637,  then,  Sir  John  Suckling 
risks  the  charge  of  Socinianism  with  his  Lucretian  epigraph  for  An 
Account  of  Religion  by  Reason,  "tempt at  enim  dubiam  mentem  rationis 
egestas"  The  rational  basis  of  the  treatise,  he  reminds  Edward  Sack- 
ville,  has  "frighted  the  Lady  into  a  cold  sweat,  and  .  .  .  had  like  to 
have  made  [its  author]  an  Atheist  at  Court,  and  [Sackville]  no  very 
good  Christian."6 

Taken  together,  early  Stuart  appraisals  of  Epicurean  positions 
on  divinity  and  worship  yield  a  wide  range  of  diverse  and  even 
adverse  positions,  against  so-called  Puritanism  here  and  counter 
to  ceremonialism  there.  But  Epicurus 's  name  and  creed  enter  per- 
sistently into  two  religious  debates  among  the  early  Stuarts:  on 
the  nature  and  scope  of  providence  and  on  the  value  of  those  re- 
fined delights  produced  by  church  ceremony.  The  results  are 
sometimes  predictable.  In  his  seventeenth-century  wardrobe,  the 
iconoclastic  Epicurus  continues  to  take  aim  at  ritual  supersti- 
tion— witness  Suckling's  disgust  at  pagan  sacrifice.  But  in  the 
1 620s  and  1 630s,  the  intensified  debate  over  the  nature  of  divin- 
ity, the  efficacy  of  human  will,  and  the  constituents  of  worship 
unsettles  prediction.  For  versions  of  Epicureanism  are  just  as 
likely  to  emerge  in  the  positions  taken  by,  or  angrily  attributed 
to,  the  so-called  Arminians — the  hallmark  of  whom  (if  we  are  to 
believe  their  critics)  is  will-worship — and  the  apologists  for  the 
Caroline  beautification  of  the  church,  whose  hallmark  (again,  ac- 
cording to  their  critics)  is  a  ceremonial  superstition. 

In  "Arminianism  and  English  Culture,"  Nicholas  Tyacke  has 
argued  for  a  close  association  between  the  growths  of  Epicurean 
atomism  and  Arminianism  in  the  Caroline  years.  For  their  "anti- 
determinist"  views,  their  association  with  a  mitigated  skepticism, 
their  mutual  attempt  "to  rehabilitate  natural  man"  and  his  free 
will  from  the  clutches  of  Calvinism:  in  all  these  ways  the  two 
movements  were  linked.7  Regarding  his  thesis  (argued  elsewhere) 
about  the  Arminian  destruction  of  the  Calvinist  consensus  main- 
tained before  1625  and  the  hegemony  of  Arminianism  under 
Charles,  Tyacke 's  critics  have  argued  that  he  has  exaggerated  the 
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sway  of  doctrinal  Arminianism  after  1625,  oversimplified  the  evi- 
dence for  relations  between  doctrinal  and  ecclesiological  positions, 
and  neglected  the  major  predestinarian  disputes  prior  to  1625  (es- 
pecially in  the  1590s).  Charles's  policy,  it  has  been  argued  of  late, 
was  to  silence  doctrinal  dispute  on  all  sides,  with  the  corollary 
that  Caroline  ceremonialism  was  supported  (or  resisted)  by  Chris- 
tians of  all  doctrinal  stripes.8  Mediating  between  Tyacke  and  his 
critics,  Kenneth  Fincham  and  Peter  Lake  have  usefully  traced  both 
"continuity  and  change"  between  the  Jacobean  and  Caroline 
church.  And  while  agreeing  that  Tyacke  may  have  somewhat  ex- 
aggerated the  importance  of  predestination  in  the  1630s  and  over- 
simplified the  evidence  relating  Arminian  doctrine  to  ceremonial 
discipline,  Fincham  reminds  us  that  whatever  the  complexities 
and  nuances  of  the  evidence,  there  is  clearly  an  officially  sanc- 
tioned anti-Calvinism  in  the  Caroline  years  and,  moreover,  "evi- 
dent and  substantial"  connections  between  doctrinal  and  ecclesio- 
logical positions — connections  perceived  and  no  doubt  some- 
times misconstrued  or  caricatured  by  contemporaries.9 

Whatever  the  vagaries  of  his  key  term  "Arminian,"  Tyacke  is 
basically  right  that  Epicurean  positions  figure  largely  in  the  early 
Stuart  reclamation  of  natural  man — and  not  just  atomism  in  re- 
claiming human  will.  Throughout  the  early  Stuart  period  but  es- 
pecially in  the  1620s  and  1630s,  I  argue,  debates  over  and  medita- 
tions on  two  fundamental  religious  matters — on  the  scope  and 
reach  of  God's  providence  in  relationship  to  human  intention  and 
endeavor  and  on  the  question  of  whether  devotion  should  be  plea- 
surable and,  if  so,  how  so — invoke  the  Epicureans  for  better  or 
worse,  carefully  and  satirically.  Both  these  reclamations — of  will 
and  of  pleasure — or  their  polemicized  caricature  lead  to  questions 
about  the  idleness  or  activity  of  God,  that  is,  a  relatively  idle  God 
would  leave  room  for  a  greater  space  for  human  will  while  rest- 
ing as  the  supreme  model  of  spiritual  delight.  Of  course,  doctrinal 
and  ceremonial  issues  were  very  often  treated  apart  from  one  an- 
other— though,  as  we  will  see,  they  also  merge  in  Bacon's  reading 
of  Prometheus  and  in  commentaries  on  Ecclesiastes.  Polemical 
warfare  was  more  apt  to  produce  Epicurish  composites.  Just  as 
surely  as  they  themselves  would  be  satirized  as  pleasure-hating 
and  fatalistic  Stoics,  critics  of  what  was  perceived  to  be  an  assault 
on  the  godly  in  the  Caroline  church  posited  a  kinship  between 
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Epicures  and  the  otiose,  will-worshipping  prelate.  In  The  Rise, 
Growth,  and  Danger  of  Socinianisme  (1643),  Francis  Cheynell  could 
look  back  on  the  ascent  of  the  so-called  Arminians — among 
whom  he  rather  loosely  included  Chillingworth,  Laud,  Dow,  and 
Montagu — as  a  descent  into  "Atheisme,"  even  to  the  point  of  "de- 
nying that  the  soule  of  man  can  possibly  so  subsist  by  it  selfe  after 
this  life,  as  to  be  capable  of  joy  or  torment,  of  reward  or  punish- 
ment."10 But  when  it  comes  to  what  might  seem  the  obvious  Epi- 
curean contribution  to  such  an  atheism,  we  have  already  seen  that 
the  Stuarts  are  typically  contentious. 

The  Stuart  reinvention  of  Epicureanism  in  questions  of  provi- 
dence and  worship  is  most  complex  in  commentaries  on  Eccle- 
siastes,  the  book  whose  haunting  sense  of  fortuity  and  its  spiri- 
tual implications  led  Milton  to  conclude  that  even  the  Bible 
"brings  in  holiest  men  passionately  murmuring  against  provi- 
dence through  all  the  arguments  of  Epicurus"11  When  Epicurus  is 
named,  for  better  or  worse,  in  one  Old  Testament  commentary 
after  another,  it  is  often  with  the  express  purpose  of  answering 
those  nagging  questions  raised  by  the  apparent  sins  of  King  Solo- 
mon. But  as  in  political  matters,  it  is  Bacon's  mythologizing — in 
this  case,  his  reading  of  Prometheus  in  De  sapientia  veterum — 
which  in  the  first  decade  of  the  Stuart  church  encapsulates  the 
diacritical  problems  of  a  Christian  culture  fitfully  in  love  with 
chance  and  pleasure. 

PROMETHEUS,  DEMOCRITUS, 
AND  EPICURUS 

Bacon's  many  evaluations  of  the  Epicureans  are  studied  and  com- 
plex. At  times  praising  the  school  for  its  share  in  the  advancement 
of  learning  or  for  its  leadership  against  superstition,  he  also  scolds 
them  for  their  dogmatism,  quietism,  and  anthropomorphic  gods. 
Worst  of  all,  Bacon  believes,  the  Epicureans  subjected  Democri- 
tean  atomism  to  an  ethics  of  pleasure  that,  for  all  its  obvious  value, 
produced  such  inane  physical  principles  as  the  "casuall  declina- 
tion" of  the  swerve.  By  contrast,  Democritus  is  often  applauded  as 
a  progenitor  (with  Leucippus)  of  particulate  physics,  unspoiled  by 
the  prodigal  errors  of  his  Epicureanized  sons.  More  often  than  not, 
it  is  for  Bacon  "the  school  of  Democritus"  that  succeeded  in  ad- 
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vancing  beyond  the  formal  bogeys  of  metaphysics  into  the  par- 
ticles and  motions  of  nature.  But  Bacon's  praises  for  Democritus 
are  neither  simple  nor  uniform,  for  the  antiprovidential  atomism 
of  the  ancient  Greek  forces  Bacon  to  clarify  the  place  of  his  own 
natural  philosophy  in  a  purposeful  cosmos  attributed  to  the  care 
of  a  sleepless  God.  Indeed,  as  Graham  Rees  has  argued,  Bacon's 
philosophical  manuscripts  are  as  likely  to  elaborate  a  plenistic, 
even  deductive  schema  for  the  pneumatic  and  somatic  constit- 
uents of  the  world  as  they  are  to  prepare  for  an  inductive  and  ex- 
perimental instauration.12 

It  is  the  problem  of  a  potential  fissure  between  providence  and 
physics  that  Bacon  mythologizes  in  his  reading  of  Prometheus, 
with  the  figure  of  Democritus  making  a  timely  entrance.  Then, 
midway  through  his  allegory,  Bacon  shifts  ground  from  meta- 
physics to  ethics — from  problems  between  God  and  induction  to 
the  question  of  what  the  advancement  of  learning  is  meant  to  ac- 
complish for  human  lives.  It  is  on  this  matter  that  Epicureanism 
comes  to  represent  everything  at  once  productive  and  dangerous 
about  Bacon's  program  of  reform. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  essay,  Bacon  resists  the  temptation  of 
religious  allegory,  but  it  is  clear  nonetheless  that  his  reading  of 
Prometheus  is  mindful  throughout  of  two  chief  problems  for  the 
Stuart  church:  the  jurisdiction  of  providence  and  the  uses  of  plea- 
sure. What  seems  much  less  clear  about  the  essay  is  whether  the 
perils  of  physics  and  ethics — of  Democritus  and  Epicurus — are 
related  to  one  another.  The  values  of  the  allegory  are  rendered  all 
the  more  perplexing  not  just  because  Bacon  vacillates  between  the 
demigod  Prometheus  and  the  philosopher  Democritus  but  also 
because  the  two  can  trade  places  in  the  most  disconcerting  fashion. 

The  trouble  with  Prometheus  begins  when  Bacon  glosses  the 
thief  of  fire  as  "providence."  According  to  Charles  W.  Lemmi, 
there  is  nothing  new  about  this.  Prometheus  was  often  considered 
to  represent  "human  forethought"  and  therefore  "an  enlightened 
leader  and  reformer  who,  so  to  speak,  invented  civilization."1 5  But 
whatever  the  traditions  behind  Bacon's  reading  of  the  myth,  this 
prudent  and  inventive  Prometheus  serves  the  advancement  of 
learning  for  clear  and  specific  reasons.  According  to  the  glossator, 

Prometheus  doth  cleerely  and  elegantly  signifie  Prouidence:  For  in  the  vni- 
uersality  of  nature,  the  fabricque  and  constitution  of  Man  onely  was  by 
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the  Ancients  pict  out  and  chosen,  and  attributed  vnto  Prouidence,  as  a 
peculiar  worke.  The  reason  of  it  seemes  to  bee,  not  onely  in  that  the 
nature  of  man  is  capable  of  a  minde  and  vnderstanding,  which  is  the 
seate  of  Prouidence,  and  therefore  it  would  seeme  strange  and  incredible 
that  the  reason  and  minde  should  so  proceed  and  flowe  from  dumbe  and 
deafe  principles,  as  that  it  should  necessarily  be  concluded,  the  soule  of 
man  to  be  indued  with  prouidence,  not  without  the  example,  intention, 
and  stampe  of  a  greater  prouidence.  (Gorges,  124-25) 

Prometheus  is  allied  with  two  providences,  the  one  heavenly, 
the  other  human.  Bacon  insists  here  that  the  two  are  really  one. 
Human  foresight  is  the  seat  of  God's  providence,  which  has  de- 
signed and  implanted  that  faculty  in  the  soul  "as  a  peculiar 
worke."  Never  mind  that  Prometheus  makes  a  career  out  of  vexing 
Jupiter,  who  himself  wants  nothing  more  than  to  see  the  demigod 
punished.  Prometheus  represents  for  Bacon  the  perfect  correspon- 
dence between  a  beneficent  heaven  and  the  world  that  it  creates 
from  "example,  intention,  and  stampe."  More  than  this,  Prome- 
theus shows  how  the  prudent  human  agent  centers  the  universe 
and  prevents  it  from  lapsing  into  mere  fortuity  where  "all  things 
would  seeme  to  stray  and  wander  without  purpose"  (125).  Every- 
thing in  the  cosmos  serves  humankind,  while  in  turn  human  vir- 
tue reflects  the  great  creator  who  plans  and  governs  the  world. 

There  are  obvious  reasons  why  the  harmony  between  heaven 
and  humanity  supports  the  advancement  of  learning.  If  the  sci- 
ences demand  of  their  human  agents  a  clarity  of  vision  with  which 
to  revise  the  past  and  to  investigate  nature  anew,  it  certainly  helps 
to  know  that  God  is  behind  the  whole  enterprise.  One  can  imag- 
ine some  problems:  human  providence  may  find  itself  disagreeing 
with  the  divine,  or  divine  providence  may  find  its  human  counter- 
part presuming  just  a  little  too  much  in  the  correspondence. 
Bacon  often  worries  about  such  conflicts  and  idols.  In  the  essay  on 
Prometheus,  however,  the  correspondence  between  one  provi- 
dence and  another  begins  to  fail  when  Bacon  glosses  the  theft  of 
fire  and  its  aftermath.  With  this,  his  first  transgression,  Prome- 
theus violates  his  providential  stature  on  two  counts:  he  challenges 
the  prerogatives  of  a  Jupiter  whose  vigilance  is  both  more  and  less 
awake  to  the  trickery,  but  he  also  fails  to  foresee  the  consequences 
of  his  own  act,  which  according  to  Bacon  are  very  strange  indeed. 

Legend  has  it  that  the  human  beneficiaries  of  Prometheus 's 
crime  proved  ungrateful,  betraying  their  hero  to  Jupiter  who  gave 
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them  perpetual  youth  for  their  treachery.  That  this  gift  was  soon 
and  carelessly  squandered  might  lead  a  reader  to  think  that  hu- 
mankind was  punished  for  its  own  lack  of  foresight,  that  is,  for 
its  opposition  to  Prometheus.  But  Bacon  turns  the  tables  in  the 
most  astonishing  fashion.  Opposition  to  Prometheus  was,  Bacon 
claims,  a  first  step  in  the  advancement  of  learning: 

Seemes  it  not  strange,  that  ingratitude  towards  the  authour  of  a  benefit 
.  .  .  should  find  such  approbation  and  reward?  No,  it  seemes  to  be  other- 
wise: for  the  meaning  of  the  Allegory  is  this,  That  mens  outcries  vpon 
the  defects  of  nature  and  Arte,  proceed  from  an  excellent  disposition  of 
the  minde,  and  turne  to  their  good,  whereas  the  silencing  of  them  is 
hatefull  to  the  Gods,  and  redounds  not  so  much  to  their  profit. 
(Gorges,  129) 

In  this  analysis,  Prometheus  stands  for  the  tyranny  of  tradition 
over  science  and  for  the  slavery  of  the  human  mind  to  authorities 
(like  Aristotle)  or  to  unexamined  paradigms  of  nature.  If  Pro- 
metheus has  occluded  the  progress  of  exploration  and  discovery, 
then  it  follows  that  providence  itself  is  culpable.  But  Bacon  has 
given  us  two  kinds  of  providence.  "Foresight"  might  deserve  some 
blame  if  its  premature  conclusions  block  the  ongoing  experience 
of  natural  phenomena.  That  is,  foresight  might  depend  on  the  be- 
lief that  there  will  be  no  surprises  in  nature  or  throughout  history; 
accordingly,  it  is  a  Stoic  prudence  that  envisions  all  of  space  and 
time  as  a  sameness  despite  apparent  change.  But  God's  provi- 
dence, or  rather  human  constructions  of  its  scheme,  can  obstruct 
the  advancement  of  learning,  too.  Nature  goes  wanting  as  men 
and  women  look  to  the  heavens  for  all  their  answers.  Once  sup- 
portive of  the  sciences  but  now  stagnant,  both  heavenly  arid 
human  providences  lock  the  new  philosophy  in  a  stranglehold 
that  some  herculean  hero  must  break.  That  hero  proves  to  be 
Democritus. 

As  if  on  cue,  Democritus  enters  the  essay  on  Prometheus  in 
order  to  oppose  the  stasis  that  the  mythic  hero  has  come  to  repre- 
sent. Throughout  his  works,  Bacon  tends  to  admire  Democritus 
more  than  the  successive  atomists  who  added  hedonism,  height- 
ened fortuity,  and  modeled  their  behavior  on  the  otium  of  inter- 
mundane  gods.  Sometimes  this  admiration  goes  so  far  as  to  argue 
that  Democritus  affirms  providence.  In  "Of  Atheism,"  he  is  one  of 
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the  atomists  who  guarantees  the  providence  of  God  no  matter 
what  his  reception  through  the  centuries.  In  Bacon's  reading  of 
the  myth  of  Coelum,  he  is  singled  out  for  his  proximity  to  scrip- 
ture: "This  Fable  seemes  enigmatically  to  shew  from  whence  all 
things  tooke  their  beginning,  not  much  differring  from  that  opin- 
ion of  philosophers,  which  Democritus  afterwards  laboured  to 
mainteine,  attributing  eternity  to  the  first  Matter  and  not  to  the 
world.  In  which  he  comes  somwhat  neere  the  truth  of  diuine  writ, 
telling  vs  of  a  huge  deformed  Masse,  before  the  beginning  of  the 
six  daies  worke"  (Gorges,  62).  At  times,  therefore,  Bacon  seems 
intent  on  aligning  Democritus  with  providence  of  both  kinds;  in 
addition  to  his  rank  among  the  first  to  approach  nature  with  a  care 
like  that  which  Bacon  wants  for  his  moderns,  the  Greek  philoso- 
pher demonstrates  God's  concern  for  the  world. 

But  it  is  clear  from  his  other  treatments  of  Democritus  that 
Bacon  understood  the  deep  and  long-standing  opposition  set  be- 
tween Greek  atomism  and  divine  providence.  Nothing  could  be 
more  commonplace  in  the  late  sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth 
centuries  than  the  postulation  of  an  animosity  between  what 
Bacon  calls  the  "dumbe  and  deafe  principles"  and  any  theological 
notion  of  cosmic  design.14  As  the  "principall[s]  .  .  .  of  Nature," 
atoms  are  defined  as  "things  emptie  and  destitute  of  prouidence, 
and  as  it  were  blinde"  (Gorges,  82).  Bacon  might  protest  that  only 
a  providential  God  could  build  order  out  of  atoms,  or  that  the 
removal  of  theology  from  physics  ensures  the  mysterious  transcen- 
dence of  the  divinity  "when  nature  intendeth  one  thing  and  provi- 
dence draweth  forth  another"  (Robertson,  97).  But  Bacon's  most 
high-pitched  apology — "Neither  does  this  call  in  question  or  der- 
ogate from  divine  providence,  but  highly  confirm  and  exalt  it" 
(Robertson,  96-97) — is  overwhelmed  by  the  extended  passage 
just  prior,  in  which  great  honor  is  awarded  Democritus  for  purg- 
ing physics  of  providence. 

In  this  passage,  Bacon  celebrates  the  Greek's  expulsion  of  both 
forms  of  providence — of  purposeful  theology  and  rigid  logic — 
from  the  study  of  nature:  "For  to  say  that  the  hairs  of  the  eye- 
lids are  for  a  quickset  and  fence  about  the  sight,"  he  begins,  then 
proceeds  to  list  some  half  dozen  examples  of  the  fallacy  that  pre- 
disposes things  to  ultimate  purposes.  The  locus  classicus  of  this 
critique  is  De  rerum  natura  4:823,  at  which  point  Lucretius  denies 
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that  human  faculties  and  senses  are  preceded  by  their  (eventual) 
functions.  "In  Physic,"  Bacon  continues,  the  search  for  final  causes 
is  "impertinent": 

Nay,  they  are  indeed  but  remoras  and  hinderances  to  stay  and  slug  the 
ship  from  further  sailing.  .  .  .  And  therefore  the  natural  philosophy  of 
Democritus  and  some  others,  who  did  not  suppose  a  mind  or  reason  in 
the  frame  of  things,  but  attributed  the  form  thereof  able  to  maintain  itself  to 
infinite  essays  or  proofs  of  nature,  which  they  term  fortune,  seemeth  to  me 
(as  far  as  I  can  judge  by  the  recital  and  fragments  which  remain  unto  us) 
in  particularities  of  physical  causes  more  real  and  better  enquired  than 
that  of  Aristotle  and  Plato;  whereof  both  intermingled  final  causes,  the 
one  as  a  part  of  theology,  and  the  other  as  a  part  of  logic,  which  were  the 
favourite  studies  respectively  of  both  those  persons.  (Robertson,  96) 

As  this  portion  of  The  Advancement  of  Learning  makes  plain,  De- 
mocritus stands  for  the  ouster  of  both  forms  of  providence:  the 
theological  superstructure  of  Plato  and  the  logical  hegemony  of 
Aristotle.  No  wonder  then  that  he  is  just  the  answer  for  the  lapses 
of  Prometheus.  What  makes  Democritus  especially  useful  in  this 
mythic  battle  is  that  he  can  be  represented  as  a  moderate  who 
reconciled  the  strengths  of  an  exploratory  skepticism  and  a  con- 
clusive dogmatism.  Thus  the  Greek  philosopher  "with  great  mod- 
eration complained  how  that  all  things  were  inuolued  in  a  mist 
.  .  .  that  wee  know  nothing,  that  wee  discerned  nothing,  that 
trueth  was  drowned  in  the  depthes  of  obscuritie,  and  that  false 
things  were  wonderfully  ioynd  and  intermixt  with  true"  (Gorges, 
130—31).  And  not  long  after  his  praise  for  Democritus,  the  my- 
thographer  applauds  the  marriage  of  the  "Dogmaticall  and  Empir- 
ically which  entails  a  methodized  approach  to  nature  in  "the 
conduct  of  experience,  as  by  a  certaine  rule  and  method"  (133). 
Poised  between  the  relentless  skepticism  of  the  New  Academy 
and  the  blind  confidence  of  the  Peripatetics,  the  Baconian  figure 
of  Democritus  is  remarkable  insofar  as  his  challenge  to  formal 
metaphysics  and  traditional  ethics  encourages  a  distrust  of  re- 
ceived ideas  but  without  impeding  the  advancement  of  natu- 
ral learning.15 

Midway  through  the  reading  of  Prometheus,  then,  Democritus 
emerges  as  a  harbinger  of  induction,  opposing  a  double  provi- 
dence that  can  paralyze  the  advancement  of  learning.  Given 
Bacon's  other  praises  of  Democritus,  we  have  seen  that  the  opposi- 
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tion  is  not  cut  and  dried.  Democritus  is  himself  Promethean  in 
those  passages  that  claim  he  affirms  God's  providence.  Conversely, 
Bacon's  Prometheus  can  prove  virtually  Democritean  in  his  refor- 
mation of  the  human  sciences — and  not  just  in  De  sapientia  vet- 
erum.  In  De  augmentis  scientiarum,  for  instance,  Prometheus's  dis- 
covery of  fire  is  celebrated  for  its  fortuity — for  its  elevation  of 
experience  and  chance  over  logic.16  And  at  the  end  of  Bacon's  read- 
ing of  the  Promethean  myth  in  De  sapientia  veterum,  the  games  held 
in  honor  of  the  hero  are  said  to  represent  human  cooperation  in 
the  promotion  of  science.  In  the  heritage  of  these  games,  Prome- 
theus is  celebrated  as  the  first  demigod  to  challenge  the  few  idol- 
ized authorities  preventing  the  renovation  of  the  organon. 

But  between  the  early  appearance  of  Democritus  and  this  con- 
clusion with  the  Promethean  games,  the  allegory  has  shifted  at 
least  twice.  First,  from  the  evaluation  of  providence  Bacon  moves 
to  what  Gorges  translates  as  "the  setting  of  diuine  principles  {cul- 
tus  Diuinorum  comitatus}"  (134,  10 1),  by  which  the  gloss  appears 
to  mean  something  closer  to  the  motivations  and  practices  of  wor- 
ship than  to  the  characterization  of  divinity.  Accordingly,  a  dis- 
tinction between  piety  and  hypocrisy  is  played  out  in  terms  of  the 
mythical  "twofold  Sacrifice,"  "the  one  .  .  .  called  the  portion  of 
God,"  "the  other  .  .  .  nothing  but  dry  and  naked  bones,  which 
neuertheless  doe  stuffe  vp  the  hide,  and  make  it  appeare  like  a 
faire  and  goodly  sacrifice"  (134-35).  Piety  is  further  defined  as  a 
zeal  joined  with  "the  bowels  of  charity,"  and  hypocrisy  as  those 
"emptie  Ceremonies  by  which  men  doe  oppresse  and  fill  vp  the 
sincere  worshippe  of  God,  things  composed  rather  for  ostentation 
then  any  way  conducing  to  true  piety."  Clearly,  Bacon  seems  intent 
on  advancing  a  resolution  to  ecclesiastical  extremism  from  the 
myth  of  Prometheus:  faith  is  ideally  married  to  works,  yet  an  un- 
godly ceremony  is  the  very  essence  of  hypocrisy.  Although  the  al- 
legory of  the  sacrifice  serves  as  a  pivotal  transition  between  the 
chief  considerations  of  providence  and  of  pleasure,  Bacon  is  rather 
casual  about  its  placement.  As  the  end  of  the  essay  attests,  it  is  the 
one  facet  of  the  myth  that  strikes  Bacon  as  the  most  decidedly 
perilous  for  the  mythographer,  who  is  not  at  all  certain  that  he 
should  be  in  the  business  of  baptizing  the  parable  for  its  use  in 
the  temple. 

Having  shifted  from  providence  to  piety,  the  essay  moves 
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quickly  "to  the  manners  and  conditions  of  humane  life"  and, 
withal,  to  the  dilemma  of  denning  the  benefits  and  dangers  of 
pleasure.  By  now  the  figure  of  Democritus  has  faded  into  the  back- 
ground to  be  replaced  by  the  much  less  heroic  Epimetheus  and  his 
troubles  with  Pandora.  Bacon  allows  that  there  is  nothing  novel 
in  his  glossing  Pandora  as  "pleasure  &  voluptuousnes":  "it  is,"  he 
says,  "a  common,  but  apt  interpretation." !~  But  the  chaotic  plea- 
sure represented  by  Pandora  seems  especially  "apt"  as  the  nemesis 
to  a  Prometheus  whose  allegiance  to  the  fatalistic  and  pleasure- 
hating  Stoics  is  clarified  toward  the  end  of  the  essay.  Indeed,  what 
the  entrance  of  "Epimetheus  his  sect"  betrays  is  the  link  between 
the  loss  of  providence  and  the  loss  of  virtue:  the  brother  of  Pro- 
metheus, after  all,  is  notoriously  "improuident,  not  foreseeing 
what  may  come  to  passe  hereafter,  esteeming  that  best  which 
seemes  most  sweete  for  the  present"  (Gorges,  1 37).  "Epimetheus  his 
sect,"  in  short,  is  synonymous  with  what  Bacon  elsewhere  calls  the 
"school  of  the  Epicureans"  (Robertson,  135).  Their  improvident 
hedonism,  moreover,  is  said  to  infiltrate  those  societies  "pampered 
with  too  much  Arte,  and  culture,  and  superfluitie"  (136).  Even 
when  "reformed"  into  an  ethics  of  mental  serenity — a  distinction 
made  by  Bacon  in  The  Advancement  of  Learning — the  cultural  devo- 
tion to  pleasure  impedes  that  progress  which  a  redeemed  Pro- 
metheus has  somehow  come  to  represent  by  the  end  of  the  my- 
thography. 

But  Prometheus  is  not  wholly  redeemed.  His  followers  may  be 
"men  endued  with  prudence,"  but  they  err  insofar  as  "they  depriue 
themselues,  and  defraud  their  Genius  of  many  lawfull  pleasures, 
and  diuers  recreations."  With  this  defense  of  authorized  pleasures, 
Epicureanism  is  momentarily  reclaimed  for  its  contribution  to  so- 
cial health.  Elsewhere  in  his  writings,  Bacon  admits  the  cultural 
uses  of  Epicurean  pleasure.  In  The  Advancement  of  Learning,  he  con- 
cedes that  "[n]either  is  that  pleasure  of  small  efficacy  and  content- 
ment to  the  mind  of  man,  which  the  poet  Lucretius  describeth 
elegantly,"  after  which  we  are  presented  with  a  translation  of  the 
famous  opening  of  book  2  with  its  "view  of  delight"  (Robertson, 
7  3).  In  context,  Bacon's  rendering  of  these  verses  is  aimed  not  just 
at  anxiety  but  at  error.  So  too  in  his  gloss  on  Pan  in  De  augmentis 
scientiarum.  Bacon  directs  the  Epicurean  critique  against  the  ter- 
rors produced  by  superstition,  invoking  a  favorite  adage  from  Di- 
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ogenes  Laertius  that  "as  Epicurus  has  said  divinely  (if  only  his 
other  doctrines  concerning  the  gods  had  breathed  the  same  spirit). 
'It  is  not  profane  to  deny  the  gods  of  the  vulgar,  but  to  apply  the 
ideas  of  the  vulgar  to  the  gods'"  (Robertson,  446).  The  most  vul- 
gar notion  of  the  gods  for  Epicurus  is  the  one  that  translates  their 
providence  into  human  anxiety. 

When  Bacon  tells  us  that  the  eagle  gnawing  at  Prometheus 's 
liver  is  the  very  emblem  of  "fresh  anxieties  and  feares,"  then,  his 
defense  of  innocent  pleasure  is  an  Epicurean  afterthought  to  the 
indictment  of  Epimetheus.  To  this  emblem  Bacon  adds  some  well- 
known  lines  of  Virgil,  the  ones  evocative  of  Lucretius  and  his 
praise  for  Epicurus:  "Happie  is  hee  that  knowes  the  cause  of 
things,  /  And  that  with  dauntlesse  courage  treads  vpon  /  All  feare 
and  Fates"  (Gorges,  140). 18  With  a  knowledge  "de  rerum  natura," 
the  Epicurean  tempers  fatalism  and  its  virtuous  discontents  with 
a  medicinal  pleasure  that  neither  Prometheus  nor  Democritus 
has  supplied. 

At  this  stage  in  the  essay,  Prometheus  represents  the  failure  of 
a  culture  not  just  to  advance  the  new  philosophy,  but  also  to  miti- 
gate the  anxiety  of  fatalism  with  pleasure.  The  thief  of  fire  is  pun- 
ished by  an  all-consuming  god  whose  persecutory  nature  the  hero 
has  done  nothing  to  soften.  These  failures  can  spell  trouble  for 
the  commonwealth.  In  his  essay  on  sedition,  Bacon  remarks  that 
Epimetheus  is  perhaps  better  equipped  than  his  brother  to  restrain 
discontent  in  the  state  because  the  improvident  brother  gives  vent 
to  calamity  yet  keeps  hope  alive  for  the  people.19  It  is,  after  all, 
Prometheus,  not  his  brother,  who  suffers  for  his  transgressions. 
Most  ironically  of  all,  it  is  the  thief  of  fire  whose  booty  leads  a 
commonwealth  into  voluptuous  laxity  in  the  first  place,  which  "is 
ingendred,  as  it  were,  by  the  efficacy  of  fire"  (Gorges,  136).  When 
Bacon  proceeds  to  link  this  fire  and  its  softening  of  humankind 
to  Vulcan,  a  Lucretian  text  behind  his  criticism  of  false  pleasure 
emerges,  for  it  is  Vulcan's  wife  to  which  the  Roman  poet  refers: 
"ignis  enim  curavit  ut  alsia  corpora  frigus  /  non  ita  iam  possent 
caeli  sub  tegmine  ferre,  /  et  Venus  inminuit  viris  [For  the  fire  saw 
to  it  that  their  shivering  bodies  were  less  able  to  endure  cold  under 
the  canopy  of  heaven,  and  Venus  sapped  their  strength]."20  In  an 
about-face,  it  is  the  reformed  Epicurean  and  not  the  repressive 
Stoic  who  can  prevent  Pandora  from  ruining  "ciuill  life."  If  civili- 
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zation  is  to  prosper,  Bacon  suggests  in  the  vein  of  Lucretius  that 
it  must  learn  to  distinguish  between  one  pleasure  and  another. 
One  cannot  simply  prohibit  pleasure  in  the  name  of  providence, 
for  social  order,  personal  discipline,  and  even  piety  rely  on  pleasure 
in  its  natural  and  necessary  forms. 

In  admitting  an  Epicurean  ethics  through  the  back  door,  Bacon 
hints  that  his  target  is  the  familiar  caricature  of  the  stoicizing  Pu- 
ritan whose  fatalism  unleashes  in  full  force  the  destructive  plea- 
sures that  the  zealot  pretends  to  suppress.  But  given  the  dangers 
of  pleasure,  Bacon  also  makes  the  case  in  concluding  his  essay  on 
Prometheus  that  the  "commodities  of  prouidence"  depend  on  a 
Christianized  Stoicism:  in  rescuing  Prometheus,  Hercules  embod- 
ies both  the  fortitude  of  Seneca  and  the  incarnation  of  Christ.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  value  of  these  commodities  is  unstable  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  learning  with  or  against  providence;  pleasures — 
both  "lawfull"  and  "pampered" — only  add  to  the  instability  of 
the  myth. 

And  there  is  one  further  instability,  namely,  the  question  of 
whether  the  Democritean  challenge  to  "providence"  is  related  to 
the  Epicurean  promotion  of  "pleasure."  Although  Bacon  some- 
times divorces  the  school  of  Democritus  from  the  Epicureans  who 
followed,  there  are  striking  passages  in  his  works  when  the  two 
are  closely  linked.  One  expects  Bacon  to  know  that  both  schools 
spoke  for  atoms  and  so  he  does:  "And  therefore  when  Democritus 
(from  whom  Epicurus  did  borrow  it)  held  that  the  position  of  the 
solid  portions  was  the  cause  of  colours,  yet  in  the  very  truth  of  his 
assertion  he  should  have  added,  that  the  portions  are  required  to 
be  of  some  magnitude"  (Robertson,  197);  "[cjertainly  the  school 
of  Democritus  and  Epicurus  boasted  that  their  founders  had  over- 
thrown the  walls  of  the  world;  yet  this  did  not  absolutely  follow 
from  their  words"  (Robertson,  683).  It  is  rather  more  surpris- 
ing when  Bacon  subjects  their  atomisms  mutually  to  the  rule  of 
providence: 

But  Democritus  and  Epicurus,  when  they  proclaimed  their  doctrine  of 
atoms,  were  tolerated  so  far  by  some  of  the  more  subtle  wits;  but  when 
they  proceeded  to  assert  that  the  fabric  of  the  universe  itself  had  come 
together  through  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  the  atoms,  without  a  mind, 
they  were  met  with  universal  ridicule.  Thus  so  far  are  physical  causes 
from  withdrawing  men  from  God  and  Providence,  that  contrariwise, 
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those  philosophers  who  have  been  occupied  in  searching  them  out  can 
find  no  issue  but  by  resorting  to  God  and  Providence  at  the  last.  (Rob- 
ertson, 472) 

But  in  the  reading  of  Pan  as  it  appears  in  De  augment  is  scienti- 
arum,  Bacon  makes  two  crucial  derivations:  hedonism  is  said  to  be 
the  source  of  atomic  theory,  and  Democritus  to  be  the  source  of 
Epicurus  s  ethical  subjection  of  physics: 

For  Fortune  is  the  child  of  the  vulgar,  and  has  only  found  favour  with 
the  lighter  kind  of  philosophers.  Indeed  Epicurus  seems  not  only  to  be 
profane,  but  also  foolish,  when  he  says  "That  it  is  better  to  believe  in 
the  fable  of  the  gods,  than  to  assert  the  power  of  fate";  as  if  anything  in 
the  universe  could  be  like  an  island,  separated  from  connexion  with  the 
rest.  But  Epicurus,  accommodating  and  subjecting  his  natural  to  his 
moral  philosophy  (as  appears  from  his  own  words),  would  not  willingly 
admit  any  opinion  that  depressed  or  hurt  the  mind,  and  troubled  or 
disturbed  that  Euthurnia  of  his,  which  he  had  adopted  from  Democritus. 
And  so  being  more  fond  of  enjoying  the  sweets  of  thought  than  patient 
of  the  truth,  he  fairly  threw  off  the  yoke,  and  rejected  both  the  necessity 
of  Fate  and  the  fear  of  the  gods.  (Robertson,  443-44) 

Here,  if  nowhere  else,  the  compartments  of  the  Promethean  al- 
legory are  dissolved  into  one  another,  the  problems  of  pleasure 
interactive  with  the  problems  of  antiprovidentialism,  and  Democ- 
ritus responsible  for  his  prodigal  sons.  And  with  the  appropriation 
of  the  passage  about  fables  and  fate  from  Diogenes  Laertius,  the 
questions  of  providence  and  pleasure  are  convertible  into  the  issue 
of  whether  the  human  will  is  free.  As  Diogenes  Laertius  explains 
it,  Epicurus  "laughs  to  scorn"  those  philosophers  who  set  destiny 
over  all  things,  "affirming  rather  that  some  things  happen  of  ne- 
cessity, others  by  chance,  others  through  our  own  agency."  Al- 
though destiny  and  chance  are  responsible  for  some  things,  Epicu- 
rus believes  "that  necessity  destroys  responsibility  and  that  chance 
or  fortune  is  inconstant;  whereas  our  own  actions  are  free,  and  it 
is  to  them  that  praise  and  blame  naturally  attach.  It  were  better, 
indeed,  to  accept  the  legends  of  the  gods  than  to  bow  beneath  that 
yoke  of  destiny  which  the  natural  philosophers  have  imposed."21 
No  wonder  that  Bacon's  allegory  of  Prometheus  is  so  insistent  on 
boundaries  between  the  arts,  religion,  and  manners;  for  Bacon  is 
so  entrenched  in  the  good  and  ill  of  transmitting  Democritean 
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and  Epicurean  positions  that  some  covet  is  tequited  fot  what 
amounts  to  a  theological  and  ecclesiastical  Pandora's  box. 

The  perils  of  his  own  position  with  regard  to  the  Promethean 
myth  are  certainly  not  lost  on  Bacon,  whose  own  mythography 
and  cultural  program  are  liable  to  those  priests  who  gauge  the 
proper  measures  of  fortuity  and  determinism,  of  pleasure  and  vir- 
tue, and  of  nature  and  grace  in  the  established  church.  The  authot 
admits  his  likeness  to  Prometheus  when  he  stops  short  of  a  full- 
scale  interpretation  of  the  myth's  religious  import,  remarking  that 
he  has  "interdicted  [his]  penne  all  liberty  in  this  kinde,  lest  [he] 
should  vse  strange  fire  at  the  altat  of  the  Lord"  (Gorges,  144).  Pro- 
metheus, we  recall,  not  only  stole  fire  but  offered  a  mock-sacrifice 
to  Jupiter.  Bacon's  offering  of  religious  allegory  seems  to  return 
fire  as  just  such  a  mock,  to  repeat  the  kind  of  "strange"  ingratitude 
that  humanity  showed  their  providential  savior.  But  the  erasure  of 
the  explicitly  religious  import  of  the  myth  borders  on  ingratitude, 
too,  imitating  the  Epicureans  who  remove  divine  governance  from 
the  cosmos  (although  in  the  name  of  divine  beatitude).  Myth  itself 
is  reserved  for  the  search  into  the  recesses  of  nature,  for  atoms 
rather  than  the  handwriting  of  God. 

Whereas  the  Epicureans  encourage  the  isolation  of  the  gods 
from  human  science,  Prometheus  tries  to  collapse  the  two  in  his 
attempted  rape  of  Minerva.  Bacon  mentions  this  transgression  as 
an  afterthought,  but  his  reading  of  the  episode  is  crucial  for  the 
relations  between  natural  philosophy  and  faith:  "[the  attempted 
rape]  is  nothing  els  but  to  shewe,  that  when  we  are  puft  vp  with 
much  learning  and  science,  they  goe  about  oftentimes,  to  make 
euen  diuine  Oracles  subiect  to  sense  and  reason,  whence  most  cer- 
tainly followes  a  continual  distractiofn],  &  restlesse  griping  of  the 
mind"  (Gorges,  141). 

As  innocent  pleasures  pacify  the  soul  and  heal  the  body,  so  the 
pious  division  between  oracle  and  sense  cures  the  "restlesse  grip- 
ing of  the  mind."  Only  with  such  a  bifold  authority  can  the  priest 
and  the  philosopher  coexist.  But  there  are  problems  with  this  ad- 
vice, too.  A  dichotomy  between  nature  and  grace  can  segregate 
human  providence  from  divine  so  that  reason  and  ethics  become 
utterly  profane.  In  turn,  the  Epicurean  barriet  between  human 
providence  and  divine  might  serve  to  elevate  a  few  privileged 
mortals  to  the  blessed  state  of  the  gods.  Like  Sydenham,  who  calls 
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this  maneuver  a  "glorious  cover,"  Bacon  distrusts  "the  opinion  of 
Epicurus  .  .  .  who  supposed  the  gods  to  be  of  human  shape"  (Rob- 
ertson, 1 19).  So  it  is  that  Epicurean  theology  exalts  the  gods  here 
but  supplants  them  there;  all  at  once,  human  freedom  and  plea- 
sure are  the  best  and  the  worst  companions  of  piety.  Perhaps  the 
safest  position  on  the  otiose  gods  is  this:  that  no  matter  what  the 
hidden  dangers  of  separating  science  from  divinity,  Prometheus's 
rape  is  openly  blasphemous  or  at  best  inhibitive,  figuring  the 
"continual  distraction"  of  the  scientist  by  theology  that  Democri- 
tus  manages  to  avoid. 

As  Bacon's  reading  of  the  myth  proceeds,  the  ideal  marriage 
of  human  and  divine  providences  wavers  between  two  impieties, 
the  profanity  of  their  divorce  and  the  idolatry  of  their  conflation. 
Caught  between  the  attractions  of  fatalism  and  fortuity,  and  unde- 
cided about  the  commodities  of  pleasure,  Bacon  situates  his  pro- 
gram for  the  advancement  of  learning  between  myth  and  philoso- 
phy, but  the  middle  ground  is  unstable.  "Neither  am  I  ignorant 
how  fickle  and  inconstant  a  thing  fiction  is,"  Bacon  writes  in  the 
preface  to  De  sapientia  veterum.  by  way  of  apology  for  the  use  of 
those  myths  that  might  betray  his  own  designs  on  nature  (Gorges, 
"The  Preface").  Like  fortuitous  atoms,  so  myth:  the  interpreter 
hopes  for  an  internal  fixity — of  particle,  of  meaning — only  to  find 
that  his  mastery  is  failing.  But  myth  is  not  alone  in  its  contingen- 
cies; philosophy,  too,  is  virtually  fictive  in  eluding  the  grasp  of  its 
glossator.  Bacon  can  "inderdict"  his  Prometheus  from  cross- 
ing over  into  the  dominion  of  the  temple;  but  with  Democritus 
and  Epicurus  on  the  scene,  the  conversion  of  one  register  into 
another  is  forced  on  the  mythographer  without  gratitude  for  his 
intentions. 

PROVIDENCE   AND  PLEASURE 

With  its  wavering  finale  regarding  the  "mysteries  of  christian  reli- 
gion" as  they  are  reconstituted  in  myth,  Bacon's  essay  on  Prome- 
theus projects  the  high  stakes  for  those  early  Stuarts  who  directly 
confront  the  formidable  specters  of  fortuity  and  pleasure.  These 
stakes  are  highest  to  be  sure  in  the  many  Stuart  commentaries  on 
Ecclesiastes  insofar  as  that  book  of  the  Bible  presents  its  readers 
with  both  dangers  at  once  and  with  the  possibility  of  their  ap- 
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proval  by  King  Solomon.  In  matters  of  belief  and  worship,  how- 
ever, many  Stuarts  pay  more  attention  to  one  facet  or  the  other  of 
the  Epicurean  gods — say,  to  their  lack  of  providence  and  withal 
their  provision  of  a  space  for  human  will,  or  to  their  tranquil  plea- 
sure as  an  analogue  for  the  delights  of  worship.  Whether  nar- 
rowly bounded  or  in  composite,  the  Epicureans  serve  to  mediate, 
simplify,  and  unsettle  early  Stuart  articulations  of  divinity  and 
devotion. 

The  Epicurean  critique  of  a  divinely  authored  cosmos  is  of  great 
interest  to  such  Stuart  theologians  as  George  Hakewill.  In  a  hercu- 
lean effort  to  demonstrate  that  the  universe  is  not  lapsing  into 
decay,  his  Apologie  or  Declaration  of  the  Power  and  Providence  of  God 
in  the  Government  of  the  World  (1627;  rev.  and  enlarged,  1630,  1635) 
uses  Lucretius  against  himself.  This  maneuver  is  made  possible  in 
part  by  inconsistencies  in  De  rerum  natura,  but  also  by  a  Baconian 
instauration  in  which  on  the  surface  of  things,  the  physical  theo- 
ries of  the  Roman  poet  are  not  automatically  excluded  by  a  pious 
devotion  to  providence. 

On  one  occasion,  Hakewill  quotes  Lucretius  on  the  importance 
of  following  experience,  for  "What  can  more  certaine  be  then 
sence,  /  Discerning  truth  from  false  pretence."22  On  others,  he  ap- 
propriates the  poet's  metaphors,  some  with  reference  to  nature  and 
others  descriptive  of  the  author's  own  task.  But  above  all  Hakewill 
is  intrigued  by  the  Latin  poet's  treatment  of  matter  and  decay. 
Hakewill  asserts  that  a  belief  in  the  decadence  of  nature  impugns 
God's  providence,  then  quotes  both  Ecclesiastes  and  Lucretius  to 
prove  that  matter  abides  and  cannot  return  to  nothing.  In  essence, 
then,  Lucretius  suits  Hakewill's  economy  of  nature  in  which  noth- 
ing is  lost  and  all  is  recirculated. 

Yet  Lucretius  is  also  morbidly  obsessed  with  the  dissolution  of 
the  world  in  what  one  critic  has  called  his  "eclipse  of  Venus."2" 
Whereas  Hakewill  himself  believes  that  God  will  destroy  the 
world,  he  argues  that  many  philosophers  confuse  the  supernatural 
agency  of  the  final  conflagration  with  an  argument  from  natural 
decay.  The  Epicureans  are,  he  maintains,  especially  bemused  on 
this  score.  Where  St.  Cyprian  argues  for  the  old  age  of  the  world, 
the  Stuart  theologian  follows  a  commentator  who  supposes  that 
Cyprian  is  referring  to  ancient  opinion,  "perchance  thereby  in- 
tending Lucretius  the  great  admirer  and  sectary  of  Epicurus,  who  of 
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all  the  Poets  I  have  met  with  hath  written  the  most  fully  in  this 
argument"  (63-64).  Having  quoted  some  twenty-five  lines  of  De 
rerum  natura  regarding  the  destruction  of  the  world,  Hakewill  has- 
tens to  add  that  "heerein  Lucretius  likewise  contradicted  himselfe 
in  other  places  of  the  same  booke"  (65).  In  other  words,  the  Latin 
poet  defends  the  fixity  of  nature  without  fully  explaining  how  that 
fixity  relates  to  the  world's  demise:  Lucretius  is  foiled,  that  is,  by 
his  erasure  of  providence  and  an  apocalypse. 

For  Hakewill,  then,  the  circularity  and  the  destruction  of  na- 
ture manifest  a  deity  supremely  but  differently  in  charge  of  mun- 
dane affairs.  But  even  after  he  has  scolded  Lucretius  for  denying 
the  intervention  of  providence,  Hakewill  returns  to  the  Epicure- 
an's strong  belief  in  the  "circular  progress"  of  nature,  which 
(counter  to  Lucretius 's  aims)  is  marshaled  in  the  proof  of  God's 
providence  against  the  discontent  spirits  who  murmur  against  di- 
vine justice.  Lucretius  may  give  too  much  weight  to  the  leisure  of 
his  gods  and  too  little  to  their  responsibility,  but  on  the  score  of 
nature's  economy,  the  Latin  poet  is  for  good  reason  "much  es- 
teemed among  the  Antients."  The  Epicurean  notion  of  circularity 
supports  Hakewill's  thesis  that  there  may  be  improvements  and 
lapses  over  time  or  from  place  to  place  but  that  a  survey  of  the 
whole  evinces  a  constancy  attributable  to  God's  regulating  and 
sustaining  providence.  If  there  are  irreversible  improvements  in 
religion,  then  they  are  a  matter  of  special  providence;  if  there  is 
horrific  degeneration  in  morals,  then  human  will  and  not  nature 
is  to  blame. 

So  Lucretius  is  useful  to  Hakewill  as  an  emblem  not  only  of  the 
contradictory  arguments  he  would  avoid  but  also  of  the  elaborate 
meditations  the  Stuart  writer  must  undertake  in  order  to  justify 
the  ways  of  God  in  nature  and  in  human  affairs  over  time.  It  is 
especially  in  the  context  of  the  religious  conflicts  and  wars  of  the 
1 620s  that  Hakewill  finds  the  legacy  of  Lucretius  so  difficult  to 
stabilize.  In  its  depiction  of  an  elemental  economy,  Hakewill  finds 
in  De  rerum  natura  some  comfort  for  those  readers  who  fear  that 
the  decline  of  the  English  church  is  at  hand  together  with  the 
demise  of  nature.  But  all  the  while  he  must  assure  them  that  the 
recent  turmoil  in  the  church  cannot  be  offered  as  proof  of  the  Latin 
poet's  careless  and  otiose  gods.  At  times,  Hakewill  argues  that  the 
modern  world  (however  defined)  is  especially  blessed;  at  times,  he 
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admits  the  possibility  of  grievous  immorality  in  the  latter  ages. 
But  in  a  move  at  once  ironic,  minimal,  and  fundamental,  the  great 
Roman  interpreter  of  the  Epicurean's  negligent  deities  is  invoked 
to  demonstrate  that  God  regulates  natural  and  human  affairs,  with 
or  without  compassion. 

With  Lucretius  and  Ecclesiastes  as  witnesses,  then,  Hakewill's 
"apology"  is  intended  as  much  for  a  reliable  sameness  in  the  cos- 
mos as  it  is  for  a  special  and  incalculable  providence.  There  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun.  In  civil  matters  but  also  in  the  proces- 
sion of  nature,  a  "circular  revolution"  always  returns  the  world  to 
the  same  place  like  a  ship  at  anchor.  For  Hakewill,  the  stability  of 
nature  preceding  an  apocalyptic  finale  is  vital  proof  of  God's  un- 
failing providence,  not  of  the  randomness  otherwise  shot  through 
the  Epicurean  universe.  The  Epicures  deny  providence,  that  is,  but 
they  can  also  figure  strangely  in  its  defense. 

But  their  position  on  the  gods — believing  in  blessed  immortals 
and  a  fixed  economy  of  nature  but  not  in  divine  governance  of  the 
world — opens  a  gap  for  human  will  large  enough  to  worry  even 
the  most  convinced  Arminian.  As  usual,  the  standard  treatment 
comes  from  Lucretius  who,  in  book  2  of  De  rerum  natura,  launches 
a  defense  of  free  will  from  his  assertion  of  atomic  swerves.  But 
put  more  simply  in  theological  and  ethical  terms,  the  Epicurean 
argument  for  freedom  declares  that  since  the  gods  are  minding 
themselves,  it  is  left  to  human  beings  to  shape  their  own  desti- 
nies. In  a  sermon  preached  at  the  culmination  of  the  Montagu- 
Arminian  affair  (February  1628—29),  Donne  locates  the  gist  of  the 
philosophy  in  liberty:  "for  God  was  not  bound  to  save  a  man,  be- 
cause he  made  him;  but  of  his  [God's]  own  goodness,  he  vouch- 
safed him  a  Law,  by  which  he  may  be  saved;  a  law  of  Liberty  to  us: 
so  that  there  is  no  Epicurism,  to  doe  what  we  list;  no  such  liberty 
as  makes  us  Libertines;  for  then  there  were  no  Law." 24  But  in  the 
same  breath,  Donne  is  equally  resistant  to  "Stoicism,  [or]  fatality, 
that  constraines  us  to  doe  that  we  would  not  do,  for  then  there 
were  no  Liberty."  Even  if  Epicurean  liberty  can  be  taken  too  far,  its 
moderate  application  to  current  controversies  over  predestination 
serves  to  protect  the  Christian  "from  the  necessity  of  falling  into 
the  bondage  of  sin  before,  and  from  the  impossibility  of  recovering 
after,  if  we  be  falne  into  that  bondage"  (8:354).  That  is,  the  sto- 
icizing  of  the  rigid  or  double  predestinarian  (for  whom  each  repro- 
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bate  has  eternally  lacked  access  to  salvation  irrespective  of  faith 
and  works)  is  as  impious  as  the  epicureanizing  of  those  Arminians 
for  whom  each  soul  is  sufficiently  free  to  stand  any  number  of 
chances  for  salvation. 

Donne's  efforts  to  mete  out  "liberty  enough"  are  clearly  aimed 
at  mediating  a  doctrinal  battle  polemically  splintered  into  ex- 
tremism. In  the  1 620s  and  1630s  there  are  some  prominent  and 
extended  attempts  to  reclaim  human  intention  as  a  cooperating 
(if  severely  limited  and  needy)  agent,  for  instance,  O.  N.'s  Apology 
of  English  Arminianisme  (1634)  in  which  "Arminius"  convinces 
"Enthusiasms"  that  a  belief  in  the  saving  cooperation  of  grace  and 
human  commitment,  however  unevenly  matched,  is  orthodoxy  in 
the  Church  of  England.  It  is  well  known  among  writers  in  this 
period  that  the  philosophy  of  Epicurus  is  an  integral  if  dangerous 
part  of  the  theological  legacy  of  free  will  and  contingency.  For 
instance,  among  a  number  of  references  to  Lucretius  and  the  Epi- 
cureans in  his  commentary  on  Ovid,  George  Sandys  notes  the  con- 
trast between  Stoic  emphasis  on  fate  and  Epicurean  stress  on  free 
will.  More  elaborately,  Thomas  Jackson  concedes  that  the  Epicu- 
rean defense  of  free  will  is  extreme,  but  his  consideration  of  this 
extreme  figures  centrally  in  his  own  measured  reclamation  of  free 
will  and  contingency  in  opposition  to  a  rigidly  predestinarian  so- 
teriology.  The  very  physics  of  the  school  suggests  to  Jackson  an 
unlimited  freedom:  "Or  imagine,"  he  instructs  the  reader,  "there 
were  such  a  vacuity  where  the  world  now  is,  as  we  Christians  be- 
lieve there  was  before  it  was  made,  and  only  one  of  Democritus's 
casual  atoms,  or  some  mere  possibility  or  appetite  of  the  matter 
left  free,  venire  in  vacuum,  to  give  itself  full  and  perfect  act  without 
curb  or  restraint  of  any  superior  power  or  sharer  to  cry  'Half  mine' 
with  it,  or  make  claim  to  the  nature  of  any  actual  entity  lost."25 
But  this  Burtonesque  fancy  is  framed  by  the  conventional  argu- 
ment that  all  things  have  a  divine  cause  together  with  cosmic  and 
elemental  boundaries.  "The  Stoics  did  well,"  Jackson  says  else- 
where, "in  contradicting  the  Epicures,  which  held  fortune  and 
chance  to  rule  all  things,  or  at  least  to  be  in  themselves  some- 
things, not  mere  denominations  of  such  events  as  had  no  certain 
or  constant  cause  apprehensible  to  man."  But  the  Stoics  went  too 
far:  "The  original  of  their  error  was  their  desire  to  be  extremely 
contrary  to  the  Epicureans  in  a  matter  contingent,  or  rather  in 
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contingency  itself;  fot  that  is  the  common  subject  of  fortune, 
chance,  or  fate"  (5:361). 

Jackson  wants  a  middle  ground  that  includes  the  best  of 
both — the  Stoic  commitment  to  the  perfections  of  providence, 
married  to  the  Epicurean  allowance  of  contingency,  in  a  definition 
of  divine  decrees  that  tends  to  "hold  the  mean  between  chance 
or  fortune  and  absolute  necessity"  (5:361).  What  is  needed  is  an 
understanding  of  providence  that  seeks  "to  order  and  moderate 
contingency  itself."  Such  an  approach  must  also  avoid  the  trap  of 
extending  the  philosophical  wisdom  that  the  Epicureans  tend  to 
have  about  human  weakness  all  the  way  to  the  nature  of  divinity. 
As  Epicurus  notes,  human  beings  may  frequently  lack  pity  and 
kindness  for  their  fellows,  but  this  (Jackson  warns)  does  not  entail 
that  God  feels  no  mercy  (1 19—21). 

To  the  opponents  of  Jackson  and  the  so-called  Arminians,  major 
concessions  to  free  will  at  the  expense  of  divine  governance  are 
bound  to  end  up  in  the  horrible  blasphemies  and  carnalities  of 
the  worst  heathen  sect.  The  group  of  divines  featuring  Prynne, 
Bastwick,  and  Burton  accuse  the  English  "Arminians"  of  dimin- 
ishing God's  power  and  grace  by  elevating  human  will  and  its 
"mortal  seed."  Francis  Rous  is  typical  in  charging  that  "Arminian- 
ism  [is]  an  error  that  maketh  the  grace  of  God  lackey  it  after  the 
will  of  man,  that  maketh  the  sheep  to  keep  the  shepherd,  that 
maketh  mortal  seed  of  an  immortal  God."  For  critics  such  as  Rous 
and  Prynne,  the  papist  innovators  in  the  Church  tend  to  practice 
a  new  "Epicurisme"  in  at  least  two  ways,  first  by  "pull[ing]  God 
out  of  Heaven,  in  depriving  him,  not  onely  of  his  all-disposing 
prouidence  .  .  .  but  likewise  of  his  absolute  soueraigne  power  ouer 
all  his  creatures."26  Then,  this  critique  maintains,  the  libertine 
prelates  imagine  themselves  free  to  cultivate  "voluptuous  plea- 
sures, stately  Palaces,  Princes  Courts,  downe  beds,  and  lazy  idle- 
nesse  for  Christ."27 

It  is  especially  in  these  late  Jacobean  and  early  Caroline  satires 
on  Romish  innovation  that  the  Epicurean  erasure  of  providence  is 
said  to  be  motivated  by  the  Epicure's  life  of  pleasure,  which  in 
polemical  warfare  is  associated  with  the  ravishments  of  an  elabo- 
rately ceremonial  worship.  Such  doctrinal  and  liberal  Arminians 
as  Hugo  Grotius  might  defend  themselves  by  denouncing  Epicu- 
rus for  his  denial  of  God's  governing  presence.28  But  in  polemical 
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warfare  they  cannot  dissuade  their  opponents  from  the  belief  that 
the  demotion  of  God's  providence  goes  hand  in  hand  with  a  devo- 
tion to  carnal  delights.  For  Prynne,  the  prelatical  cultivation  of  a 
"vicious  Epicurian  life"  yields  theological  escape  routes  from  the 
wrath  of  God.29 

Of  course,  historians  of  late  are  right  to  point  out  that  contem- 
porary usage  of  the  term  "Arminian"  is  unstable  at  best — just  so 
with  the  term  "Epicurean."  But  the  church  critics  who  deploy 
these  terms  have  a  deep-seated  and  clear  commitment  to  tracing 
antiprovidentialism  and  especially  an  upstart  hedonism  back  to 
popery.  With  its  focus  mainly  on  discipline  not  doctrine,  the  most 
extended  example  of  this  derivation  takes  the  shape  of  an  analogy 
between  papist  and  Epicure  in  Henry  Mason's  The  Epicures  Fast:  or: 
A  Short  Discourse,  Discovering  the  Licenciousnesse  of  the  Romane  Church 
in  her  Religious  Fasts  (1626).  Mason's  point  is  simple:  the  Romish 
Epicures  use  empty  formality  as  a  cover  for  their  hypocrisy  in  fast- 
ing; after  all,  their  fasts  allow  such  niceties  as  spices,  preserves, 
sweet  meats,  and  wine.  For  all  their  ritual  pretense,  he  concludes, 
these  fasters  love  Hedone  and  not  the  absolute  will  of  God.  The 
Epicures  Fast  is  symptomatic,  however,  of  a  larger  debate  over  the 
presence  of  voluptas  in  the  temple,  for  the  charges  of  hedonism 
against  the  prelacy  can  be  extended  to  their  investment  in  the  mu- 
sic, stained  glass,  and  incense — in  the  pleasures — of  the  worship 
service.  In  turn,  a  redeemed  Epicurus  can  be  summoned  in  defense 
of  these  holy  delights. 

The  English  church  is  not  alone  in  its  meditations  on  the  legiti- 
macy of  devotional  pleasure.  On  the  Continent,  in  the  second  de- 
cade of  the  century,  J.  C.  Vanini  assaults  Epicurean  hedonism  in 
conjunction  with  the  pleasures  of  church  ceremony — the  smell  of 
incense,  for  example,  or  any  other  delight  that  facilitates  the  fallen 
mortal's  worship  of  the  divine.  But  Don  Cameron  Allen  is  prob- 
ably right  to  read  this  text,  and  specifically  the  link  between  Epi- 
cure and  church,  ironically.30  Against  the  iconoclast's  charge  that 
they  support  "imaginations,  inventions,  and  lyes,"  English  theolo- 
gians from  Richard  Hooker  to  Jeremy  Taylor  are  compelled  to  jus- 
tify the  delight  of  the  senses  and  the  appeal  to  fancy  in  the  services 
of  the  national  church,  in  which  endeavor  Taylor  makes  some  use 
of  Lucretius  and  Epicurus.31  But  in  his  retrospective  defense  of  the 
Caroline  church  during  the  civil  war,  Henry  Hammond  offers  the 
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most  concerted  apology  for  the  Epicurean  conception  of  pleasure 
in  its  support  of  the  gravitas  of  Christian  devotion. 

In  a  number  of  sermons  composed  during  his  Oxford  sojourn 
(1643—45),  Hammond  maintains  that  Hellenistic  notions  of  su- 
preme happiness — the  skeptic's  "indifference  and  untroubled- 
ness,"  the  Stoic's  calm  forbearance,  and  the  Epicurean's  pleasure — 
are  fully  realized  only  by  the  Christian  who  chooses  the  true  God 
and  salvation  over  the  temptations  of  the  world.  With  regard  to 
Epicureanism,  this  claim  involves  Hammond  in  three  endeavors: 
he  must  demonstrate  that  Epicurean  pleasure  is  a  worthy  goal, 
that  it  has  a  productive  role  in  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Christian, 
but  that  heavenly  bliss  is  the  only  true  pleasure,  "an  epicurism 
which  faith,  and  only  faith,  undertakes  to  furnish  us  with."32  In 
each  of  these  three  aims,  Hammond  concerns  himself  with  those 
aspects  of  Epicureanism  that  suit  the  specific  practices  and  tend- 
encies of  the  Caroline  temple,  with  its  penchant  for  the  pleasures 
and  beauties  of  holiness. 

The  defense  of  a  maligned  Epicureanism  is  easy  enough  for 
someone  with  Hammond's  learning;  he  informs  or  reminds  his 
audience  that  by  "pleasure,"  Epicurus  meant  a  "tranquillity  or 
calm  of  mind,  to  the  acquiring  of  which  all  his  philosophy  was 
designed,  a  thing  so  hugely  pleasurable,  that  he  hath  been  taken 
for  a  carnal  voluptuous  swine  ever  since,  upon  no  other  merit  but 
for  seeking  out  those  great  composers  of  the  soul,  so  much  beyond 
all  other  sensuality"  (35—36).  In  short,  Hammond  preaches, 
"Temperance  is  the  only  epicurism"  (38). 

Less  obvious  yet  more  noteworthy  are  the  facets  of  Epicurean 
pleasure  that  strike  Hammond  as  especially  suitable  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  Like  the  Christian's  trust  in  salvation,  the  "calm,  un- 
troubled constitution"  of  the  Epicurean  mind  affords  protection 
from  the  storms  of  the  world.  But  Hammond  goes  even  further. 
Unlike  the  private  contentment  of  the  Stoics,  who  are  happy 
enough  if  they  can  endure  hardship,  the  Epicureans  are  famous  for 
laughing  at  their  extreme  pain;  as  Montaigne  knew,  the  Epicure- 
ans are  nearly  absurd  in  their  preference  for  suffering  and  auster- 
ity/' Similar  is  the  "magnanimous  pace  of  equable  constant  piety" 
in  the  Christian,  who  prefers  to  suffer  because  pain  enables  him  or 
her  to  focus  on  "the  quiet  and  dignity  of  being  fed  immediately 
from  God's  own  hand,  of  being  a  special  part  of  His  solicitude, 
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nay,  of  rejoicing  in  tribulations,  the  glorifying  and  magnifying 
God  in  that  behalf  beyond  all  others"  (67).  Without  expressly  con- 
ceding that  the  Epicurean  gods  are  noteworthy  for  their  lack  of 
solicitude,  Hammond  praises  Jesus  for  providing  the  "full  streams 
of  all  the  real  joy  and  epicurism  in  the  world"  (68).  And  if  the 
Christian  Epicure  can  enjoy  some  of  the  pleasure  and  exultation 
"in  the  world,"  so  too  the  Epicurean  ethic  can  be  read  as  an  invest- 
ment in  the  blessings  of  the  future.  For  Hammond  knows  about 
the  doctrine  that  advises  the  seeker  of  tranquillity  to  endure  cer- 
tain kinds  of  pain  in  order  to  reap  a  greater  eventual  pleasure. 

Although  Hammond  abhors  a  fatalism  that  he  associates  with 
Stoicism  and  Calvinism  alike,  he  rarely  makes  the  connection  be- 
tween Epicureanism  and  free  will — at  least  not  so  explicitly  as 
Donne.  Nevertheless,  it  is  in  the  context  of  one  of  his  most  focused 
sermons  on  the  question  of  choice  as  against  determinism  that 
Hammond  defines  what  for  him  is  the  greatest  spiritual  asset  of 
an  Epicureanized  Christianity.  It  may  be  commonplace  for  an  ad- 
vocate of  the  Caroline  temple  to  defend  the  uses  of  pleasure,  fancy, 
passion,  or  beauty  as  vital  parts  of  worship.  But  in  Hammond's 
"Christ  and  Barabbas"  (preached  for  Lent  at  Oxford  in  1643),  it  is 
specifically  an  Epicurean  pleasure  that  represents  one  of  the  best 
means  for  elevating  "the  habitual  sinner"  up  the  cosmic  ladder 
toward  the  light  of  the  divine.  Those  philosophies  more  com- 
monly adapted  for  the  purposes  of  worship — for  instance,  Platon- 
ism  or  Pythagoreanism — are  simply  too  abstract. 

If  not  in  "Turkish  carnal"  terms,  how  can  one  approximate  the 
"heavenly  excellences  of  God"?  Some  have  believed  that  mathe- 
matics supplies  the  only  means  for  abstracting  human  thoughts 
of  God  from  the  "phantasms"  of  "matter  and  corpulency,"  but 
Hammond  thinks  the  Epicureans  knew  best  of  all  how  to  bridge 
the  gap: 

I  would  to  God  we  had  some  such  engine,  or  crane,  or  pully  to  elevate 
our  fancies,  to  make  it  possible  to  think  any  thing  pleasure  which  is  not 
corpulent  and  carnal.  A  madness,  believe  it,  that  we  wrong  the  Epicure- 
ans to  think  any  of  that  ancient  sect  was  ever  guilty  of  it;  no,  they  could 
please  themselves  with  spiritual  beauty,  as  far  as  they  apprehended  there 
was  any;  witness  Epicurus  himself,  who  though  he  were  under  those 
pains  of  strangury  and  dysentery  that  were  not  capable  of  increase,  ot 
which,  it  seems  by  Laertius,  he  died,  yet,  saith  he,  in  his  will  .  .  .  "the 
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joy  of  his  soul  was  able  to  hold  out  against  all  these":  only  the  Maho- 
metan, and  the  carnal  Christian,  is  the  true  Epicurean  swine  that  Horace 
prophesied  of,  that  can  find  no  pleasure  but  in  the  mire  and  dunghill. 
(145-46) 

More  or  less  forthrightly,  Hammond  suggests  from  sermon  to 
sermon  that  Epicureanism  is  a  model  for  the  English  temple  in  a 
number  of  ways.  For  a  church  and  a  prelacy  under  siege,  the  phi- 
losophy offers  impressive  examples  of  the  uses  of  torment.  For  a 
church  whose  ceremonies,  images,  and  artistry  are  controversial, 
the  marriage  between  pleasure  and  spirituality  needs  all  the  sup- 
port it  can  get.  With  regard  to  a  theology  that  aims  to  cure  the 
ills  of  fatalism  with  a  dose  of  free  will,  Epicureanism  is  habitually 
contrasted  with  what  Hammond  attacks  as  the  theology  "of  inevi- 
table fate"  (133).  In  sum,  Epicureanism  helps  us  to  choose  God, 
to  feel  God,  and  even  to  think  God  with  "[t]he  clear  representa- 
tion of  more  valuable  pleasures  .  .  .  than  any  the  flesh  can  propose" 
(284).  One  needs  more  than  an  "abstracted  mathematical  scheme 
or  diagram"  of  God;  one  needs  instead  "the  work,  and  toil,  and 
sweat  of  the  soul;  the  business,  not  of  the  designer,  but  the  carpen- 
ter; that  which  takes  the  rough,  unpolished,  though  excellent  ma- 
terials, and  trims  and  fits  them  for  use"  (294).  In  search  of  a  philo- 
sophical and  ancient  tradition  that  can  serve  a  theology  of  beauty 
and  of  effort,  Hammond  "trims  and  fits"  the  Epicureans  for  use  in 
the  English  temple. 

Hammond's  largely  academic  audience  might  appreciate  his 
penchant  for  adapting  Epicureanism  to  the  beliefs  and  practices  of 
the  English  church.  But  his  other  audience,  the  court,  serves  as  a 
constant  reminder  of  how  "pleasure  and  epicurism"  can  be  debased 
by  carnal  and  worldly  pursuits  rather  than  spiritual  and  icono- 
graphic  uses.  If  courtiers  come  at  last  to  the  convent  with  its  aus- 
terity and  masochism,  it  is  only  because  they  have  "seen  to  the 
bottom  of  sensual  delights,"  and  like  Solomon,  have  "found  the 
emptiness  and  torments  of  those  things,  which  the  distance  and 
ignorance  that  other  men  are  kept  at,  makes  them  behold  with 
reverence  and  appetite"  (150).  Experienced  in  the  happy  suffering 
of  an  Epicurus  and  a  Solomon,  the  courtier  is  especially  qualified 
to  convert  from  a  false  hedonism  to  a  true:  "the  courtier  hath  made 
the  experiment,  and  sees  how  strangely  the  world  is  mistaken  in 
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its  admired  delights,  and  with  Solomon,  after  a  glut  of  vexatious 
nothings,  is  now  fit  to  turn  Ecclesiastes,  or  Preacher"  (150). 

According  to  Nicholas  Caussin's  Holy  Court,  however,  the  at- 
tractions of  even  a  reformed  Epicureanism  amount  in  the  end  to 
major  impediments  between  the  members  of  a  court  and  their  ho- 
liness. First  published  in  Paris  in  1624,  La  Cour  Sainte  was  the 
most  popular  work  of  a  Jesuit  author  widely  noted  for  his  piety 
and  literary  skills  alike.  In  1637  its  compendium  of  advice — on 
how  princes,  courtly  ladies,  statesmen,  and  noble  soldiers  should 
pursue  the  life  of  Christian  perfection  against  the  pressures  and 
vices  of  the  world — helped  earn  its  author  the  position  of  confes- 
sor to  Louis  XIII  and  soon  thereafter  the  opposition  of  Richelieu. 
In  England,  Thomas  Hawkins's  translation  appeared  part  by  part 
in  1626  (tome  1),  1631  (tome  2),  1634  (tome  3,  together  with 
revisions  of  1  and  2),  and  1638  (tome  4).  In  his  dedications  to 
Queen  Henrietta  and  then  to  three  of  her  attendants  (the  countess 
of  Portland,  the  earl  of  Dorset,  and  the  duchess  of  Buckingham), 
Hawkins  suggests  that  the  Christian  devotion  and  morality  of  the 
English  court  depend  on  its  embodiment  of  the  wisdom  compiled 
by  Father  Caussin.34  The  alternative  type  of  court — atheistic,  vi- 
cious, heretical — is  also  depicted  in  the  various  tomes  of  the  work. 
As  it  turns  out,  the  Epicureanized  court  is  said  to  offer  one  of  the 
most  seductive  paradigms  of  profanity. 

In  the  opening  part,  Caussin  asserts  that  the  court  can  and 
should  be  a  model  of  piety,  not  least  because  its  resources  are  so 
rich  and  vast.  It  is  the  opposite  and  commonplace  view — that 
courts  are  the  sinks  of  vice — that  leads  Caussin  on  a  number  of 
occasions  to  denounce  libertinism,  including  its  more  carnal  forms 
ofpleasure-mongering(i28-29, 862, 1063).  Among  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  court,  an  enslavement  to  the  most  curious  delicacies  of 
the  flesh  corrupts  even  their  accouterments  of  devotion,  "affected" 
with  ornaments  and  trinkets  to  "flatter  the  most  refined  sensuality" 
(707-8). 

When  it  comes  to  Epicurus,  however,  the  matter  of  pleasure  is 
not  so  simple.  It  is  easy  enough  for  Caussin  to  distinguish  the 
"delectations"  produced  in  the  soul  by  a  love  of  God  from  a  bestial 
wallowing  in  the  sty,  but  he  is  prepared  to  admit  that  the  case  of 
Epicurus  gives  the  courtier  some  pause.  The  first  instance  of  this 
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pause  is  brief.  In  the  first  book  of  tome  3,  the  "epicure"  is  included 
among  those  heathens  who  challenge  the  providence  of  God  in  the 
creation  and  governance  of  the  world.  But  even  Epicurus,  Caussin 
remarks,  was  led  "(brutish  though  he  were)  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Divinity,  when  he  figured  to  himself,  that  necessarily  there 
was  in  the  universe  an  excellent  nature  exalted  above  all  the  rest 
and  the  best  of  all,  and  that  this  was  God"  (636).  And  for  the 
Catholic  writer,  the  opposite  theological  extreme  seems  just  as 
damnable,  namely,  the  Calvinist's  beloved  necessity.  On  several 
occasions  (70-71,  657,  669,  and  674-82),  the  court  is  strongly 
advised  to  remember  that  God  has  left  the  will  free  and  that  chari- 
table works  contribute  to  our  salvation.  Chief  among  the  custom- 
ary works,  of  course,  is  the  courtier's  sincere  participation  in  the 
rituals  of  the  church. 

When  in  the  third  book  of  tome  3  Caussin  turns  to  rules  for  the 
"direction  of  this  present  life,"  the  problem  of  Epicurus  warrants 
a  full  reappraisal.  Maxim  13  begins  with  a  simple  contrast:  the 
"profane  court"  believes  "[t]hat  the  flesh  must  be  daintily  used, 
and  all  possible  contentment  given  to  the  mind";  the  "holy  court" 
follows  Tertullian  in  the  belief  that  the  only  true  pleasure  is  the 
contempt  of  pleasure,  and  "{t]hat  life  without  crosses,  and  flesh 
void  of  mortification,  is  the  sepulchre  of  a  living  man"  (748). 
Strangely  enough,  the  same  Tertullian  supports  a  revision  of  Epi- 
curean ethics.  Caussin  features  him  among  those  commentators 
who  "better  noted  [Epicurus  s]  doctrine"  and  his  sobriety,  the  oth- 
ers being  Jerome,  Seneca,  and  Diogenes  Laertius.  These  men  un- 
derstood that  in  his  writings,  Epicurus  insisted  on  a  diet  of  "pulse 
and  fruits"  (749). 

For  a  court  in  search  of  holiness,  the  status  of  the  "reformed 
Epicures"  is  not  just  a  bookish  matter;  rather,  they  can  be  found 
in  the  halls  of  the  court  itself: 

Experience  teacheth  us,  there  is  in  the  world  a  sect  of  reformed  Epicures, 
who  do  not  openly  profess  the  brutishness  of  those  infamous  spirits 
which  are  drenched  in  gormandizing  and  lust,  but  take  maxims  more 
refined  that  have  (as  they  say)  no  other  aim  but  to  make  a  man  truly 
contented.  For  which  purpose  they  promise  themselves  to  drive  all  ob- 
jects from  their  minds,  which  may  bring  the  least  disgust,  and  to  afford 
the  body  all  pleasures  which  may  preserve  it  in  a  flourishing  health, 
accompanied  with  grace,  vigour,  and  vivacity  of  senses. 
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Here  may  the  judicious  observe,  that  such  was  the  doctrine  of  ancient 
Epicurus.  For  although  many  make  a  monster  of  him,  all  drowned  in 
ordure  and  prodigious  pleasure,  yet  it  is  very  easy  to  prove  that  he  never 
went  about  to  countenance  those  brutish  ones,  who  through  exorbitance 
of  lust,  ruin  all  the  contentments  of  the  mind  and  body:  but  he  wholly 
inclined  to  find  out  all  the  pleasures  of  nature,  and  to  banish  any  impedi- 
ments which  might  make  impression  on  the  soul  or  body.  (748-49) 

So  if  the  reformed  Epicure  is  not  the  gluttonous  swine  for  which 
he  has  been  mistaken,  then  what  makes  him  an  impediment  to 
holiness?  For  one  thing  he  is  enslaved  to  his  ideal  of  a  painless 
repose,  if  not  to  the  gratification  of  the  body  per  se:  "he  so  deifieth 
the  contentments  of  nature,  and  this  kind  of  life  free  from  bodily 
pain  and  mind's  unquiet;  that  he  makes  a  sovereign  god  of  it,  hon- 
oring and  adoring  it  as  a  divinity"  (749).  Indeed,  this  is  a  point  to 
which  Caussin  returns:  modern  Epicures  are  too  possessed  with 
their  own  health  and  contentment,  so  much  so  that  they  lose 
whatever  peace  they  have  in  the  pursuit  of  an  ethical  fantasy.  Later 
Caussin  points  out  the  same  irony,  that  the  Epicures  lose  by  way 
of  their  obsessive  pursuit  the  very  tranquillity  that  they  would 
gain:  "They  perpetually  pick  quarrels  at  the  air,  the  winds,  the 
seasons,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  day  clear  enough  for  them.  .  .  .  All 
these  kinds  of  people  would  willingly  make  Epicurus  his  vow, 
which  is  never  to  have  any  trouble,  nor  ever  would  they  be  dis- 
pensed with  in  it"  (1063). 

In  fact,  what  bothers  Caussin  most  about  the  reformed  Epicure 
is  not  so  much  his  attention  to  the  body,  although  the  author  is 
fully  prepared  to  reduce  Epicureans  to  a  caricature  when  it  suits 
his  purpose.  What  elicits  his  most  extended  critique  are  those  Uto- 
pian fantasies  into  which  the  court  can  be  so  easily  led.  Instead, 
the  court  is  advised  to  find  tranquillity  in  God,  a  peace  that  Caus- 
sin describes  with  the  help  of  one  of  his  favorite  images,  the  hal- 
cyon: divinity  is  best  depicted  as  a  "fortunate  isle,"  he  writes, 
about  which  "should  be  little  nightingales,  halcyons  and  holy 
fishes,  which  cause  a  calm  every  where"  (1 138).  Whether  in  times 
of  adversity  or  opulence,  the  court  must  perfect  its  holiness  so  that 
its  members  might  one  day  reside  on  a  tranquil  island  of  which 
the  Epicureans  have  only  faintly  dreamed.35  But  for  the  children 
of  Adam  in  this  life,  Caussin  reminds  us,  there  is  always  pain, 
always  disturbance.  The  ideal  pleasure  of  the  Epicure  is  "not  un- 
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like  the  little  island  of  Ambergreece  .  .  .  which  was  perceived  by 
certain  merchants  who  sailed  along  on  the  ocean"  (749).  These 
merchants,  legend  has  it,  labored  endlessly  to  reach  the  island,  but 
"it  recoiled  back,  and  when  they  thought  to  touch  it,  it  was  lost 
in  the  waves"  (749).  So  it  goes  with  the  reformed  Epicure:  "I  dare 
affirm  you  pursue  an  island  more  imaginary  than  that,  running 
with  full  speed  after  the  pleasures  of  Epicurus.  It  is  a  fantasy  that 
mocketh  you,  and  which  amuseth  you  on  the  surges  of  this  life, 
to  make  you  perish,  seeing  according  to  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
sensuality  is  the  shipwreck  of  spiritual  life"  (749). 

Whereas  Hammond  muses  over  the  extent  to  which  Epicurean 
ideals  justify  the  means  of  worship  in  a  resourceful  temple,  Caus- 
sin  attempts  to  pinpoint  the  sometimes  elusive  difference  between 
"the  imaginary  palace  of  felicity"  and  the  true  bliss  of  holiness 
(750).  But  it  is  hard  to  have  the  last  word  on  the  reformed  Epicu- 
rus in  the  context  of  a  court  whose  temple  thrives  on  "the  delicious 
repose  of  the  soul"  (134).  It  is  especially  hard  because  Epicurus 
himself  is  said  to  have  understood  and  minimized  the  tyranny  of 
the  body.  As  Caussin  puts  it  "to  conclude  this  discourse":  "al- 
though the  service  of  the  body  were  possible,  and  not  shameful  to 
you,  do  you  not  well  see  it  is  tyrannical,  and  that  Epicurus  himself, 
wholly  bent  to  pleasure,  cut  off  all  he  could  from  nature,  for  this 
only  cause,  which  made  him  think  overmuch  care  of  the  body  was 
extremely  opposite  to  felicity?"  (752).  Somehow  for  all  his  hedo- 
nism, Epicurus  recognized  the  dangers  of  pleasure  as  surely  as  for 
all  the  fortuity  of  his  atoms,  the  Greek  acknowledged  the  exis- 
tence of  God. 

In  fits  and  starts,  then,  the  Hawkins  translation  of  Caussin's 
Holy  Court  challenges  the  English  court  to  secure  its  holiness 
against  the  multifaceted  heritage  of  the  Epicure,  on  one  side  the 
enemy  of  providence,  on  the  other  the  seductive  merchant  of  re- 
pose. The  French  Catholic  provenance  of  holiness  from  Caussin 
through  Henrietta  Maria  to  England's  prelates,  soldiers,  states- 
men, and  ladies  offers  a  counterblast  to  such  polemicists  as  Henry 
Mason  whose  Epicures  Fast  (we  have  seen)  simply  equates  popery 
and  a  delicate  hedonism.  Just  so,  critics  of  Arminianism  blame  its 
Epicurean  elevation  of  human  will  and  contingency  on  the  carnal 
religion  from  which  it  derives.  No  wonder  then  that  Caussin  is 
eager  to  sever  the  holy  Catholic  court  from  the  heretical  and  liber- 
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tine.  But  as  the  Jesuit  authot  is  well  awate,  even  biblical  glossators 
have  trouble  disposing  of  the  virtues  of  Epicurus,  especially  once 
the  reformed  Epicurean  begins  to  emerge  from  the  shadows  of  the 
swinish  "Epicure."  In  the  course  of  his  recommendations  to  the 
court,  therefore,  Caussin  reviews  the  vexed  debate  over  Solomon's 
flirtation  with  Epicureanism  in  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes.  Infidels 
unconcerned  with  providence  and  salvation  attempt  (he  says)  to 
adopt  the  words  of  the  Preacher  as  a  weapon  against  Christianity, 
not  realizing  that  the  "propositions  of  the  wicked  rehearsed  in  this 
booke  [are]  to  be  refuted"  by  Solomon  himself.  But  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  major  Epicurean  principles  in  the  Bible  itself  is  not  so 
easily  dismissed  by  the  early  Stuarts.  Time  after  time,  the  many 
seventeenth-century  exegetes  who  wrestle  with  the  Book  of  Eccle- 
siastes return  to  Epicurus  precisely  because  King  Solomon  makes 
the  most  surprising  concessions  to  fortuity  and  pleasure. 

EPICUREANISM   AND   THE  PREACHER 

The  themes  linking  Epicurus  and  Solomon  are  often  discussed  by 
seventeenth-century  commentators  who  wonder  why  Solomon 
praises  food  and  drink  with  such  an  emphasis.  Further,  they  ask, 
why  does  he  suggest  that  death  is  the  end  of  all  things,  or  chance 
the  governor?  In  each  case — of  pleasure,  mortalism,  and  fortu- 
ity— the  Epicureans  are  invoked  either  for  support  or  contrast. 
The  margins  of  the  Geneva  Bible  make  it  plain  that  the  book  pro- 
vokes considerable  debate  over  the  appearance  of  fortuity  and  the 
attractions  of  the  house  of  mirth.  Is  the  book  a  retraction  or  an 
affirmation  of  such  a  life?  For  some,  Solomon  seems  reprobate;  for 
others,  Ecclesiastes  stands  as  the  most  convincing  sign  of  his  re- 
demption. And  there  are  other  related  problems.  For  instance, 
how  might  the  Preacher's  belief  in  nothing  new  under  the  sun  be 
compared  to  the  Epicurean  theory  that  nature  perpetuates  itself? 
Was  Solomon  unsaved  or  is  he  speaking  under  a  persona,  as  many 
commentaries  claim? 

Faced  with  a  sequence  of  passages  in  support  of  hedonism,  some 
commentators  read  Ecclesiastes  as  a  directive  for  the  proper  uses 
of  earthly  resources.  Michel  Jermin's  treatise  on  the  book  (1639) 
scolds  those  sensualists  who  mistake  its  "heavenly  meaning"  to 
justify  "their  owne  earthly  and  voluptuous  liuing."  Such  perver- 
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sions  of  the  Scriptures  are  analogous  to  the  mishandling  of  Epicu- 
reanism itself: 

It  is  a  mistake,  as  some  thinke,  of  the  meaning  of  Epicurus,  to  imagine 
that  he  placed  the  chiefe  good  of  man  in  a  sensuall  pleasure;  but  that  he 
intended  the  sweet  delight  of  vertue,  and  therein  the  happy  content- 
ment of  mans  minde,  to  be  the  bed  of  rest  unto  it.  Now  much  more 
are  they  mistaken,  who  thinke  that  in  this  book  a  luxurious  pleasure  is 
commended  to  us:  seeing  it  is  from  a  discommendation  of  worldly 
things,  in  respect  of  the  vanitie  of  them  .  .  .  that  the  Preacher  laboureth 
to  make  us  to  deny  the  world  .  .  .  and  to  seate  the  minde  above  a  sensuall 
contentment.'6 

In  sum,  Epicurus  and  Solomon  agree  that  the  world  and  its 
pleasures  should  be  used  aright  but  also  that  there  is  a  hierarchy 
of  pleasures.  It  is  the  base  kind  of  Epicure  who  forgets  that  "[i]n 
comparison  of  eternall  good  things,  even  all  things  [are]  vaine, 
yea,  although  they  be  good  things  temporally"  (6). 

Jermin  shows  how  far  the  proximity  between  Epicurus  and  Sol- 
omon can  make  a  commentator  stretch  for  resolution.  When  for  a 
fourth  time  the  Preacher  bids  us  eat  and  drink,  Jermin  remarks 
that  "wee  have  reason  to  regard  it  the  more"  (157).  God  promotes 
a  comely  pleasure,  though  perhaps  intending  only  to  prevent  our 
despair.  But,  Jermin  adds,  when  the  Bible  tells  us  that  "[t]here  is 
nothing  better  for  a  man,  then  that  he  should  eate  and  drinke,  and 
that  he  should  make  his  soule  enjoy  good  in  his  labour,"  we  must 
resort  to  a  theory  of  persona  whereby  the  speaker  is  a  voluptuary 
and  "non"  means  "not"  good  rather  than  "nothing  better"  (62— 
63).  The  bread  and  wine  of  Christ  are  our  only  pleasure,  although 
Jermin  concludes  that  food  and  drink  are  rewards  from  God  and 
that  (as  Paul  says)  we  should  "use  and  enjoy  the  benefits  of  God 
with  a  quiet  minde"  or  "with  moderation,  humility,  thankful- 
nesse."  Such,  too,  is  the  upshot  of  the  cross-references  in  the  mar- 
gins of  the  Geneva  Bible,  namely,  that  Solomon  recommends 
certain  pleasures  over  and  above  others  in  order  to  teach  the  faith- 
ful how  to  recognize  and  to  profit  from  the  dispensations  of  the 
Creator. 

With  regard  to  the  uses  of  pleasure,  Joseph  Hall,  Hugh 
Broughton,  Thomas  Granger,  Francis  Quarles,  and  Jean  de  Serres 
comment  on  the  kinship  between  Solomon  and  the  "honest  Epi- 
cure," and  between  the  persona  of  Ecclesiastes  and  the  evil  Epi- 
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cure.3^  In  their  collective  opinion,  a  reconsideration  of  Epicurus 
can  help  Christians  interpret  the  uses  of  pleasure  prescribed  by  the 
Bible,  while  a  condemnation  of  the  vicious  Epicure  enables  them 
to  combat  those  perverse  readers  or  "franticke  heads"  who  insist 
on  attributing  an  immoral  hedonism  to  the  Preacher.  On  the  one 
hand,  then,  Robert  Harris  can  devote  thirty  pages  of  The  Arraign- 
ment of  the  Whole  Creature  att  the  Barre  of  Religion,  Reason,  Experience 
(1632)  to  a  defense  of  Solomon  against  any  association  with  liber- 
tine Epicures.  On  the  other,  in  1639  Robert  Crofts  can  call  on 
Solomon  to  defend  "the  enjoying  of  earthly  happinesse  freely  and 
cheerfully  (though  in  the  good  use  thereof)  and  with  a  heavenly 
minde."38  With  Epicurus,  Crofts  invokes  nature  and  necessity  in 
defense  of  a  pleasure  neglected  by  those  sects  "too  defective,  stoi- 
call  and  rigid."  As  he  quotes  Ecclesiastes  5:18—20  in  his  cause, 
Crofts  clarifies  how  the  uses  of  pleasure  elude  the  monkish  ascetic 
but  also  the  stoical  Puritan  who  in  the  1630s  is  stereotyped  (here 
by  Peter  Heylyn)  as  opposing  church-  and  parish-centered  plea- 
sures "out  of  a  schismaticall  Stoicisme."39  For  Crofts,  "the  pre- 
scriptions and  customes,  of  the  Church  and  Saints  in  all  Ages"  (62) 
teach  how  both  abstinence  and  delectation  can  stir  us  to  piety: 
Solomon's  edict  that  there  is  a  time  for  all  things  justifies  a  church 
calendar  regulating  pleasure  and  pain.  Pleasure  is  crucial  to  reli- 
gion, not  just  in  accommodating  heavenly  bliss  but  also  insofar  as 
worship  can  be  pleasurable.  So  too  William  Pemble  argues  that 
Solomon  warrants  a  pleasure  "within  the  rules  of  reason  and  com- 
mon honesty."40 

As  Crofts  suggests,  the  contrast  between  Epicureanism  and  Sto- 
icism with  regard  to  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  does  not  isolate  the 
question  of  pleasure  from  the  apparent  fortuity  that  troubles  Lu- 
cretius and  Solomon  alike.  Although  the  stoical  fatalist  is  some- 
times accused  of  living  a  swine's  life  because  he  assumes  no  respon- 
sibility, it  is  more  often  complained  that  Ecclesiastes  appears  to 
follow  the  Epicureans  in  deriving  a  life  of  debauchery  from  the 
absence  of  a  judgmental  and  controlling  God.  Jermin  warns  that 
"it  was  from  a  mistake  of  the  meaning"  of  certain  verses  in  the 
book  "that  Epicurus  affirmed,  Omnia  temere  ferri.  All  things  to  be 
caried  lightly  and  vainely"  (6).  The  Preacher  has  observed  that 
"time  and  chance  cometh  to  them  all,"  good  and  vicious  alike;  but 
the  Geneva  gloss  directs  its  readers  away  from  the  conclusion  that 
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God's  deferral  of  judgment  bears  witness  to  the  failure  of  provi- 
dence: "Thus  ye  worldelings  say  to  proue  that  all  things  are  lawful 
for  the[m]  and  attribute  that  to  chance  and  fortune,  w[hich}  is 
done  by  the  prouidence  of  God."  " 

Not  surprisingly,  in  the  1630s  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  figures 
in  the  controversy  over  those  pleasures  licensed  by  the  reissued 
Book  of  Sports  and,  therefore,  authorized  and  encouraged  by  the 
king  himself.  Against  the  attacks  of  Henry  Burton,  Christopher 
Dow  praises  the  right  use  of  maypoles  and  morris  dances  against 
"a  Philosophical!  or  Cato-like  severity,  to  which  these  delights  may 
seeme  no  better  than  folly:  for  grant,  that  wise  men  esteeme  of 
them,  as  Solomon  of  laughter  and  mirth,  Eccle.  2.2.  yet  will  it  not 
follow,  that  such  as  by  reason  of  their  meane  education  and  parts, 
hardly  aspire  to  know  the  pleasure  of  other  delights,  should  not 
use  such,  as  they  are  capable  of."42  Dow's  approach  to  the  scripture 
is  safe,  if  roundabout;  rather  than  make  Solomon  a  reformed  Epi- 
cure, he  adopts  the  line  that  the  king  satirized  "laughter  and 
mirth,"  then  legitimizes  simple  pleasures  on  the  basis  of  their  ap- 
propriateness for  those  "meane"  citizens  at  the  bottom  of  the  social 
hierarchy.  But  invoking  the  commonplace  Plutarchan  distinction 
between  the  extremes  of  Stoic  and  Epicurean,  Laud  recognizes  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  the  middle  road:  he  prays  that  God  might 
"keep  us  in  the  mean,  in  this  business  of  the  Sabbath,  as  well  as  in 
other  things,  that  we  run  not  into  a  Jewish  superstition,  while  we 
seek  to  shun  profaneness." 43  In  seeking  the  godly  middle  ground 
for  their  Sunday  pleasures,  the  Stuarts  get  little  straightforward 
help  from  the  Epicureanized  Solomon. 

Whenever  the  question  of  fortuity  finds  its  way  into  the  argu- 
ment over  the  Sabbath,  it  becomes  harder  for  an  apologist  like 
Dow  to  play  it  safe.  Burton's  conviction  that  God  has  visibly  di- 
rected his  wrath  against  the  revelers  compels  the  apologist  for 
royal  policy  to  demystify  disaster:  "the  many  late  accidents,"  Dow 
protests,  are  "so  common  and  ordinary,  that  it  is  ridiculous  to 
reckon  the[m]  for  memorable  examples  of  God's  judgments"  (10— 
11).  Before  his  book  is  a  hundred  pages  deep,  then,  Dow  has 
aligned  himself  with  both  the  dangerous  principles  of  Ecclesi- 
astes: not  just  with  the  uses  of  pleasure  but  also  with  the  kind  of 
causal  analysis  made  infamous  by  the  final  two  books  of  De  rerum 
natura,  which  aggressively  seek  to  replace  divine  with  atomic 
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causes  of  lightning  and  plague,  among  other  threatening  phenom- 
ena. The  irony  is  not  lost  on  Burton  who  chides  any  such  denial 
of  providence  as  a  "heathenish"  cover  for  the  indulgence  of  vice. 

Even  for  Stuart  Calvinists  uninvolved  in  the  controversy  over 
sports,  the  Solomon  of  Ecclesiastes  disproves  the  fortuitous  cosmos 
of  the  Epicure;  the  great  king,  they  argue,  demonstrates  the  abso- 
lute certainty  of  God's  eternal  decrees  because  he  persevered  in 
grace  through  his  momentary  lapses.  In  1629  Henry  Burton  con- 
tests the  credit  lent  the  natural  man  by  those  papists  and  pagans 
who  neglect  grace  and  the  perseverance  of  the  saints;  accordingly, 
he  opposes  those  exegetes  who  find  in  Ecclesiastes  the  record  of 
Solomon's  lapse.44 

One  of  Burton's  most  influential  precedents — the  Geneva  glos- 
sator— concedes  that  the  fleshly  Solomon  held  a  temporary  belief 
in  fortuity,  but  then  ridicules  the  Epicure  in  advancing  God's  irre- 
versible dispensations.45  Indeed,  from  start  to  finish,  the  Geneva 
glosses  on  the  book  provide  the  Stuarts  with  guidelines  for  read- 
ing that  are  as  equivocal  as  they  are  fervent.  One  gloss  scolds  the 
devotion  to  ceremony  as  a  "sacrifice  of  fooles"  that  belongs  more 
surely  in  the  house  of  mirth  than  in  the  "House  of  God."  But  there 
are  other  lessons  to  be  learned  from  vanity.  Far  from  the  rhetoric 
of  iconoclasm,  the  call  to  simple  pleasure  in  a  misty  world  of  seem- 
ing chance  and  mishap  leads  the  glossator — and  his  Stuart  follow- 
ers— to  embrace  a  pious  quietism  in  contrast  to  the  heady  and 
arrogant  intellectual  debates  over  the  nature  of  God  and  the 
world:  "By  the  often  repetition  of  this  sente[n]ce  [bidding  mortals 
to  rejoice].  .  .  ,  he  declareth  that  ma[n]  by  reason  ca[n]  co[m]pre- 
hend  nothing  better  in  this  life  the[n]  to  vse  the  giftes  of  God 
soberly  &  co[m]fortably."46 

To  some  measure,  then,  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  urges  its  read- 
ers to  be  quietly  Epicurean  in  their  politics — to  live,  that  is,  as 
the  pacified  citizens  who  dwell  in  a  garden  and  cause  no  trouble. 
In  this  vein,  commentaries  on  the  book  often  recall  not  only  that 
Solomon  was  a  king,  but  also  that  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  book 
advises  the  subject's  submission  to  the  prince.47  Even  so,  the  Ge- 
neva gloss  hints  that  there  are  limits  to  the  quietism  recom- 
mended by  this  summons,  especially  if  the  prince  is  ungodly.  The 
instability  of  this  advice,  like  that  regarding  fortuity  and  pleasure, 
is  not  lost  on  the  Stuarts.  With  an  urgency  to  which  the  myth- 
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making  of  Bacon  or  the  courtly  advice  of  Caussin  can  hardly  lay 
claim,  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  politicizes  the  Stuart  engagement 
with  Epicurus  in  questions  of  divinity  and  worship.  Because  Solo- 
mon was  such  an  important  model  for  the  Stuart  kings,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  debates  over  Ecclesiastes  would  constitute  a 
part  of  the  comparisons  made  so  often  between  the  relative  virtues 
and  vices  of  the  courts  of  James  and  Charles.  48  In  his  funeral  ser- 
mon, John  Williams  insists  that  James  be  compared  to  Solomon 
only  for  his  virtues,  especially  since  "wanton,  and  vnruly  wits  haue 
made  their  disputes"  about  the  destination  of  Solomon's  soul.49  As 
for  Charles,  critics  of  his  court  and  its  temple  take  aim  at  two 
forms  of  otiose  majesty,  at  a  nodding  divinity  who  is  also  insuffi- 
ciently prevenient  in  matters  of  salvation  and  at  a  king  hermeti- 
cally sealed  by  court  mythology  and  corrupt  advisers  from  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  people.  Thus  Henry  Burton,  the  man  who 
ridicules  Dow's  recourse  to  second  causes,  also  urges  Charles  to 
disprove  the  charge  that  "this  King  had  no  regard  to  sacred  Vowes, 
and  solemne  Protestations,"  and  that  innovators  "intercept[ed] 
from  the  people  that  gratious  influence  of  protection":  "Nor  am  I 
ignorant,"  Burton  adds,  "how  busie  many  would  be  to  divert  your 
Maiestie  from  the  Consideration  of  such  matters,  as  this;  as  if  the 
great  affaires  of  a  Kingdome  pertained  not  to  the  King,  but  that 
hee  might  take  his  pleasure,  and  leave  the  care  of  his  Kingdome 
to  others."50  By  1641  critics  of  the  so-called  Arminian  church  ha- 
bitually express  their  conviction  that  the  Epicures  of  the  temple 
are  the  siblings  of  those  at  court,  those  "Sucklingtonians"  who 
have  ignored  God's  "direction  and  protection"  in  their  pursuit  of 
debauchery. 

For  Caroline  apologists  in  the  1630s  and  1640s,  perhaps  some 
comfort  could  be  derived  from  Meric  Casaubon's  reminder  that 
in  the  days  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  good  Christians  "were  generally 
accounted  no  better,  then  meere  Atheists  and  Epicures."51  Some 
little  comfort  might  be  gained,  too,  from  charging  the  "Puritan" 
insubordinates  with  Epicureanism;  at  one  point  in  his  account  of 
the  1 640s,  Casaubon's  patron,  Laud,  prays  of  those  sectaries  who 
would  radically  alter  church  discipline  that  "that  befal  not  them, 
which  Tully  observes  fell  upon  Epicurus,  Si  quae  corrigere  voluit, 
deteriora  fecit:  He  made  everything  worse  that  he  went  about  to 
mend."32  Given  the  vulnerability  of  the  Caroline  church  to  this 
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very  charge — that  it  ruined  with  Epicurus  what  it  sought  to 
mend — Casaubon's  translation  of  the  great  emperor  turns  em- 
phatically to  Stoicism  for  the  support  it  offers  the  court  and  its 
temple,  with  its  notions  of  divinity,  politics,  ethics,  and  worship 
in  clear  contrast  with  the  Epicurean  heritage.  But  like  the  courtly 
and  ecclesiastical  Epicurus,  the  strength  of  Casaubon's  Stoicism 
depends  on  the  editorial  minimization  of  its  rebellious  and  impi- 
ous corollaries.  For  this  reason,  and  no  matter  how  many  writers 
join  Feltham  and  Donne  in  setting  the  Epicures  and  Stoics  at  op- 
posite ends  of  the  philosophical  spectrum,  the  Casaubon  edition 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  bears  witness  to  the  subtle  and  vital  relations 
between  the  two  legacies  in  Stuart  culture.  But  unlike  Epicurean- 
ism, which  promises  nothing  but  trouble  and  then  furtively  deliv- 
ers support  for  royal  and  divine  sublimity,  honest  sport,  and  rev- 
erential ceremony,  Stoicism  is  embattled  in  Stuart  culture  pri- 
marily because  it  offers  such  obvious  rewards  for  the  court  and 
temple,  then  delivers  its  hidden  sting  in  the  name  of  rebels  and 
iconoclasts. 


in 
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Theater  has  long  since  been  established  as  the  most  fertile 
ground  for  the  study  of  English  Renaissance  Stoicism  and  its 
contradictions.  Its  Senecan  model  aside,  the  drama  exceeds  all 
other  Elizabethan  and  early  Stuart  genres  in  testing  the  potency 
or  fragility  of  rigid  ethical  principles  as  they  are  translated  into 
unstable  political  action.  For  three  reasons,  the  playwright  John 
Ford  (1586— ca.  1640)  provides  the  best  introduction  to  the  com- 
plex transmission  of  the  Porch  in  the  early  Stuart  period.  For  one, 
even  more  than  Jonson's,  Ford's  nondramatic  work  is  programmat- 
ically  concerned  with  the  reformulation  of  Stoic  ideals.  For  an- 
other, this  same  work  measures  the  cultural  ramifications  of  these 
ideals  by  extending  them  in  many  directions — not  just  social  and 
political  but  also  theological.  For  a  third,  Ford's  plays  apply  the 
sharpest  edge  of  criticism  to  the  very  norms  for  which  the  nondra- 
matic works  and  the  plays  themselves  show  such  admiration. 
Taken  together,  Ford's  writings  epitomize  what  for  the  early  Stu- 
arts are  the  attractions  and  limitations  of  Stoicism  in  a  range  of 
cultural  jurisdictions. 

Given  the  fact  that  so  many  readers  have  remarked  Ford's  ap- 
proval of  Stoic  "resolution,"  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  the  most 
recent  editors  of  his  nondramatic  works  emphasize  the  term's  vir- 
tual monopoly  of  his  ethics.1  But  through  the  years,  readers  of  the 
plays — even  those  unaware  of  or  uninterested  in  Ford's  nondra- 
matic works — have  contended  over  what  to  make  of  the  mannered 
and  placid  forbearance  adopted  by  some  of  his  tragic  protagonists. 
Marveling  at  the  triumphant  resolution  of  a  Calantha  or  a  Perkin, 
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some  believe  the  dramatic  Ford  honors  the  same  ethical  ideals  cel- 
ebrated in  his  prose.  Typically,  such  readers  argue  along  with  Clif- 
ford Leech  that  in  the  tragedies,  "uniform  principles  of  being  and 
virtue  are  strenuously  affirmed";  accordingly,  Ford  is  said  to  give 
"scant  attention  to  the  study  of  processes.  "1 

Since  the  nineteenth  century,  however,  other  readers  have  sus- 
pected that  the  Stoicism  exhibited  in  Ford's  plays  is  somehow 
"uncalled-for,"  if  not  entirely  perverse.  A  number  of  recent  critics 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  reject  the  belief  that  Ford  himself  advocates 
an  impassive  resolution  in  his  tragedies.  Thelma  N.  Greenfield's 
study  of  the  tentative  language  of  process  in  the  unusual  stillness 
of  The  Broken  Heart:  Robert  Ornstein's  account  of  Ford's  "moral 
values  .  .  .  shaped  by  the  processes  of  life";  R.  J.  Kaufmann's  "pro- 
cess metaphor  of  truncation"  and  "forestalled  growth";  and  Roger 
T.  Burbridge's  refusal  to  see  the  "repression  of  normal  human  emo- 
tion" as  affirmative:  each  calculates  the  tragic  expense  remain- 
ing from  the  impressive  enactments  of  quiet  resolution  and  noble 
endurance  in  Ford's  major  dramas/ 

A  concentrated  study  of  "resolution"  in  the  seventeenth  century 
supports  the  hunches  of  both  sets  of  readers — that  Ford  is  uneasy 
or  dissatisfied  with  the  glorious  forbearance  that  he  so  patently 
admires.  Measured  especially  against  a  popular  and  current  prose 
genre  (Owen  Feltham's  "resolves"),  Ford's  works  prove  to  be  fit- 
fully critical  of  a  stoical  selfhood.  What  is  more,  with  a  more  de- 
tailed glossary  of  Ford's  key  terms,  we  can  reconsider  his  supposed 
indifference  to  process,  and  reassess  the  confluence  of  attractive 
privileges  that  attend  Neostoicism  in  his  works,  whether  the  so- 
cial (aristocratic)  or  the  spiritual  (elect).  Both  conventional  and 
libertine  in  the  eyes  of  his  readers,  Ford  is  best  described  as  a  play- 
wright who  criticizes  the  very  principles  of  resolution  that  he  as- 
sumes and,  with  power  and  ceremony,  preserves.  But  it  is  Sto- 
icism, Ford  shows,  that  provides  its  own  best  fund  of  criticism: 
for  the  playwright's  evaluation  of  the  limits  of  "resolution"  is 
armed  with  the  term's  nearest  cognate,  the  formative  and  incom- 
plete "resolve."  The  tension  between  resolution  and  resolve  so  per- 
vasive in  Ford's  work  is  symptomatic  not  so  much  of  the  split  be- 
tween Stoic  and  anti-Stoic  as  it  is  of  the  ethical  conflicts  in  the 
stoical  definition  of  a  life  virtuously  carried  out  according  to 
"Nature." 
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RESOLUTION   AND  RESOLVE 

In  dramatizing  the  ethical  conflicts  of  Stoicism,  Ford  is  the  heir  of 
late  sixteenth-  and  early  seventeenth-century  Neostoics  and  in- 
deed of  a  tradition  stretching  from  Seneca  and  Cicero  to  Shake- 
speare. As  Geoffrey  Miles  has  recently  argued,  the  transmission  of 
even  so  basic  a  Stoic  ideal  as  "constancy"  is  conflictive  as  well  as 
ambivalent.  In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  Miles  ar- 
gues, Neostoics  are  often  astutely  aware  that  the  virtue  of  con- 
stancy involves  in  its  ideal  form  a  godly,  heroic  steadfastness  main- 
tained against  internal  and  external  pressures — that  is,  a 
courageous  fixity  at  once  deeply  admired  and  virulently  satirized 
for  its  absurd  unattainability  and  even  for  its  tendency  toward  an 
explosive  selfishness.  Often  reconciled  to  but  potentially  at  odds 
with  the  rather  lofty  and  paradoxical  ideal  of  zealous  apathy,  an- 
other notion  of  constancy,  derived  principally  from  Cicero, 
amounts  to  a  dutiful  and  decorous  "consistency"  in  behavior.  This 
slant  on  constancy  requires  a  temperate  and  appropriate  role- 
playing  in  society  and  in  the  cosmos  that  is  more  peaceful  and 
submissive  than  it  is  powerful  and  heroic.  And  this  divide  is  not 
the  extent  of  the  ethical  problems  raised  in  the  transmission  of 
Stoicism.  As  Jason  Lewis  Saunders  has  noted,  there  are  further 
questions  studied  by  Lipsius  in  his  work  on  the  Stoics  about  ex- 
actly what  is  meant  by  a  life  governed  according  to  "Nature," 
about  whether  the  sage  exists  or  is  always  "in  a  state  of  progress 
toward  wisdom,"  about  the  exact  relations  between  virtue  and 
things  indifferent,  and  about  whether  Stoic  apathy  and  suicide 
undercut  Christian  charity  and  faith.4 

In  one  form  or  another,  these  conflicts  and  questions  make  their 
way  into  Ford's  work,  but  they  do  not  at  all  detract  from  his  Lip- 
sian  admiration  for  the  heroic  and  internal  fortitude  of  Stoic  con- 
stancy. Indeed,  it  is  an  admiration  that  Ford's  own  kinsman,  Sir 
John  Stradling,  has  done  very  much  to  Anglicize  in  his  translation 
of  Lipsius's  De  constantia  (Latin  version,  1584;  Stradling's  transla- 
tion, 1594).  Whatever  the  extensive  scholarship  of  Lipsius's  later 
Manuductio,  it  was  in  the  treatise  on  constancy  that  Ford  and  his 
contemporaries  found  the  epitome  of  the  Stoic  redress  to  civil  war, 
tyranny,  "shamful  seruitude,"  disease,  famine,  ignorance,  and  de- 
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structive  emotion.  The  remedy  demanded  a  mental  change  so  that 
the  fortunes  of  life  were  always  in  one's  own  rational  control  ac- 
cording to  "a  right  and  immoueable  strength  of  the  minde.  neither  lifted 
vp,  nor  pressed  downe  with  externall  or  casuall  accidentes"  Such  a 
strength  was,  according  to  Lipsius,  at  once  patient  and  divine,  and 
its  impediments  several  if  essentially  internal:  false  and  unnatural 
opinions  about  the  good  and  evil;  "affections  which  doe  greatly 
disquiet  the  life  of  man,"  especially  joy,  desire,  fear,  and  sorrow; 
and  the  failure  to  grasp  the  divine  origin,  necessity,  profit,  and 
ubiquity  of  adversity.5 

It  is  well  known  that  Ford's  early  prose  concerns  itself  with  a 
specifically  aristocratic  appropriation  of  Stoic  "resolution,"  that  is, 
with  the  noble  virtues  of  constancy  and  self-sufficiency.  L.  E.  Stock 
and  Gilles  D.  Monsarrat  summarize  its  importance  for  The  Golden 
Meane  (1613)  and  A  Line  of  Life  (1620): 

Resolution  was  one  of  the  most  pervasive  concepts  of  Renaissance  moral 
philosophy;  it  was  through  resolution,  isolated  from  rationalism  and 
pantheism,  that  the  influence  of  Stoicism  was  most  widespread.  It  meant 
much  the  same  thing  as  "constancy,"  and  the  two  words  were  frequently 
coupled  together.  Resolution,  for  Ford,  is  the  virtue  which  enables  us  to 
withstand  calamities  and  troubles  .  .  .  and  to  face  death  with  equanim- 
ity. .  .  .  Resolution  is  not  simply  strength  of  character  and  steadiness,  it 
is  also  an  intellectual  virtue  which  is  grounded  on  knowledge,  on  a  cor- 
rect assessment  of  what  is  good  and  what  is  evil:  this  is  why  a  truly 
resolved  mind  is  a  "prepared"  mind.  (Stock,  223) 

For  Ford  and  his  contemporaries,  Stoic  resolution  fixates  a  mind 
in  its  alignment  with  destiny,  in  its  identification  with  an  estab- 
lished role,  but  above  all  in  the  perfect  constancy  that  makes  an 
inviolable  castle  or  unmovable  rock  of  the  framed  and  virtuous 
self.  For  Ford,  this  fixity  is  especially  valuable  in  the  lives  of  those 
noblemen  who  more  than  any  other  group  inhabit  a  world  in 
which  "al  things  hang  in  suspence  and  suspition"  (Lipsius,  182). 

It  would  be  easy  enough  to  list  the  places  in  Ford's  treatises  that 
celebrate  or  recommend  Neostoic  resolution.  And  both  silently 
and  explicitly,  he  derives  true  and  noble  resolution  from  Seneca 
above  all  other  authorities.6  But  especially  in  the  epistles,  a  major 
source  for  Ford's  ethics,  Seneca  himself  is  concerned  with  the  pro- 
cesses of  becoming  sufficient  or  resolute,  with  preparing  the  mind 
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rather  than  simply  applauding  the  mind  prepared.  In  one  letter, 
Seneca  acknowledges  what  one  critic  has  called  the  Stoic  "proce- 
dure of  ethical  discovery''^ 

I  know,  my  Lucilius,  that  I  am  not  onely  amended,  but  transfigured  and 
reformed;  not  that  I  eyther  vaunt  my  selfe,  or  suppose  that  there  re- 
maineth  not  any  thing  in  me  that  may  not  be  amended:  I  know  there 
are  many  things,  that  both  ought  to  be  corrected,  extenuated,  and 
wholly  lifted  vp;  but  euen  this  is  a  testimonie  of  a  mind  that  beginneth 
to  be  changed  for  the  better,  when  it  knoweth  in  it  selfe  those  vices  that 
before  times  it  was  ignorant  of.8 

Renaissance  writers  were  well  aware  of  Plutarch's  objections  to 
a  Stoic  absolutism  that  characterizes  the  change  from  fool  to  sage 
as  sudden  and  complete.  But  in  passages  like  this  one,  Neostoics 
found  in  Roman  Stoicism  an  allowance  for  progressive  change  "for 
the  better"  in  the  profiriens,  or  sage-in-training.  Unlike  the  out- 
rageously divine  wisdom  of  the  sage,  the  trainee's  "prepared" 
mind  presupposed  a  discursive  and  an  experiential  preparation. 

As  a  corollary  to  the  preparation  of  the  fledgling,  early  Stuart 
writers  noted  that  even  the  sage  was  ready  to  change  if  a  reason 
presented  itself.  According  to  Thomas  Fitzherbert,  "Seneca  the 
stoick  (who  according  to  the  opinion  of  those  of  his  sect,  held  that 
a  wise  man  neuer  changeth  his  opinions,)  expoundeth  it  in  such  sort 
that  he  includet  in  the  opinion  of  a  wise  man  a  necessarie  excep- 
tion, to  wit,  if  nothing  hap  that  may  alter  the  case."9  The  Stoics 
may  have  provoked  their  critics  by  claiming  that  a  man  could 
drown  no  matter  how  near  to  the  surface  he  rose,  but  in  his  preface 
to  the  Works,  Lodge  himself  reiterates  Seneca's  admission  of — or 
even  his  stress  on — a  philosopher's  educational  growth.  Thus,  the 
translator  remarks  that  his  encounter  with  Roman  Stoicism  has 
led  him  not  to  fixed  resolution,  but  to  an  "alteration  in  my  resolu- 
tion, which  heretofore  hath  too  long  time  surfeited  vpon  time- 
pleasing."10  Here  in  the  Stoic  tradition  itself  is  the  recipe  for  a 
resolution  that  profits  from  change  or  revision,  a  resolve  that  dis- 
lodges stasis  and  defers  fixity.  It  is  just  such  a  resolve,  moreover, 
that  produces  an  entire  genre  of  prose  in  the  decade  when  Ford  is 
writing  his  apologies  for  Stoic  resolution. 

In  the  second  decade  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  notion  of 
a  static,  unswerving  "resolution"  was  decisively  challenged  by  de- 
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velopments  in  the  prose  essay,  meditation,  and  vow.  Culminating 
in  the  enormously  popular  work  of  Owen  Feltham,  these  develop- 
ments produced  a  prose  genre,  the  "resolve,"  which  advocates 
a  tentative  process  in  self-determination,  eventually  yielding 
(rather  than  presupposing)  closure  or  "avowal."  That  the  resolve 
has  generic  boundaries  or  strategies  has  been  demonstrated  by 
John  Lievsay  and  Ted-Larry  Pebworth.11  Diverging  from  the  essay 
and  meditation,  the  structure  of  a  complete  resolve  comprises  the 
writer's  observation  of  public  or  private  phenomena,  followed  by 
a  judgment,  usually  along  moral  or  religious  lines,  which  issues 
in  a  proposed  course  of  action  with  fluctuating  degrees  of  self- 
determination:  "I  will,"  "let  me,"  "I  would."  Even  when  the  resolve 
is  incomplete,  the  familiarity  or  momentum  of  the  process  encour- 
ages us  to  fulfill  the  expected  sequence  of  observation,  judgment, 
and  decision.  Most  important,  the  resolve  is  remarkable  for  its 
tentativeness,  a  point  underscored  by  the  hypothetical  "if"  or  ca- 
suistic "when"  in  an  essay's  culminating  proposal  to  effect  some 
change  or  to  do  some  act,  for  example,  "if  I  find  that  lost,  which  I 
thought  to  have  kept,  I  will  comfort  myself."12 

Beyond  structure,  this  emerging  genre  subsumes  and  trans- 
forms Ford's  beloved  resolution — the  Stoic's  fixed,  static  endur- 
ance seamlessly  elaborated  in  a  rigid  code  of  behavior — into  an 
engagement  with  the  processes  of  human  potential,  ripe  with  the 
possibilities  of  change,  growth,  error,  improvement,  and  finally, 
firm  composure.  This  last  stage  of  preparation,  the  true  resolve  of 
the  framed  mind,  is  designed  to  avoid  the  dispersed  or  "uncom- 
posed  man"  as  Feltham  describes  him  in  "Of  Resolution"  (Lievsay, 
83).  The  dispersed  self — Burton's  spaniel,  Herbert's  giddiness, 
Montaigne's  flux,  Browne's  multiessence — disgusts,  frightens, 
and  excites  seventeenth-century  writers.13  Similarly,  the  ancient 
Stoics,  especially  Marcus  Aurelius,  were  fascinated  by  the  atom- 
ism that  their  own  physics  opposed.  Rejecting  mere  stasis,  Fel- 
tham's  resolve  of  process  risks  the  dispersion  that  any  sage  must 
finally  avoid:  as  a  verb,  the  word  "resolve"  can  mean  "dissolve"  or 
"disintegrate."  In  turn,  Feltham  tips  the  balance  in  the  direction 
of  Stoic  perfection  by  including  a  resolve  that  praises  inviolable 
resolution  and  by  making  such  resolution  the  goal  of  resolve: 
thus,  the  word  can  mean  "harmonize,"  "compose,"  "be  certain,"  or 
"solve."  His  readers  have  noticed  that  Feltham,  like  Ford,  is  in 
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conflict  with  himself  over  the  relative  ethical  merits  of  fixed  reso- 
lution and  tentative  resolve.  Indeed,  Ford's  tragic  protagonists 
cannot  escape  from  the  very  extremes  of  stasis  and  dispersion  that 
Feltham's  resolve  attempts  to  navigate. 

By  name  and  structure,  contributors  to  the  premiere  genre  of 
the  second  decade  distinguished  "resolves"  from  "vows,"  which  are 
insistently  termed  as  such  and  separated  for  their  inviolable  sanc- 
tity from  the  exploratory  resolve.14  In  the  twenties,  Feltham's  Re- 
solves defined  for  his  generation  the  fundamental  difference  be- 
tween a  tentative  resolve  and  a  static  vow:15 

Resolutions  may  often  change,  sometimes  for  the  better;  and  the  last 
ever  stands  firmest.  But  vowes  well  made  should  know  no  variance;  for 
the  first  should  bee  sure  without  alteration.  Hee  that  violates  their  per- 
formance failes  of  his  dutie,  and  every  breach  is  a  wound  to  the  soule.  I 
will  resolve  oft,  before  I  vow  once;  never  resolve  to  vow,  but  what  I  may 
keepe:  never  vow,  but  what  I  both  can  and  will  keepe.  (Lievsay,  105) 

This  sequence — tentative  resolves,  last  and  firmest  resolution, 
invariant  vow — advocates  process  but  not  dispersion.  It  resists  a 
premature  fixity  yet  issues  in  secure  and  stable  resolution,  which 
merges  with  the  sacred  vow.  Although  the  abuse  of  vows  is  a  com- 
mon theme  in  Renaissance  literature,  the  emphasis  on  their  dif- 
ference from  exploratory  resolves  is  especially  remarked  by  writ- 
ers like  Feltham,  who  encapsulates  the  mental  and  spiritual  assets 
of  self-reformation,  still  guided  by  structure,  still  secured  in 
hierarchy.16 

Editions  of  Feltham's  Resolves  slightly  precede,  then  flourish 
during,  the  writing  of  Ford's  major  tragedies,  in  which  the  words 
"resolve,"  "resolution,"  and  "vow"  persist  with  a  range  and  focus 
that  the  short-lived,  but  energetic  prose  form  illuminates.1  Like 
Feltham,  who  juxtaposes  the  resolution  of  constancy  with  the  re- 
solves of  process,  Ford's  early  interest  in  the  aristocratic  virtue  of 
reliable  selfhood  encounters  in  his  tragedies  the  failures  of  process 
that  Feltham  isolates  as  the  cause  of  wounded  souls — an  image 
particularly  apt  to  Ford.  As  Ford's  protagonists  variously — often 
gloriously — distort,  cheapen,  or  nullify  resolves  and  vows,  their 
frustrations  and  confusions  pervade  the  tragedies  just  as  surely  as 
do  the  key  words  themselves.18  Both  a  constituent  and  a  critic  of 
the  Stoic's  confident  resolution,  Feltham's  formative  resolve  repre- 
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sents  the  kind  of  cure  for  the  extremes  of  obsessive  fixity  and  hap- 
less dispersion  that  haunt  Burton's  Democritus  and  Ford's  tragic 
protagonists.  Yet  in  Ford's  tragedies,  there  is  so  much  love  for  a 
ritualized  and  noble  resolution  that  for  all  their  suffering,  the  pro- 
tagonists would  often  rather  not  be  cured. 

Ford  and  Feltham  are  not  alone  in  their  careful  study  of  the 
alternatives  of  self-closure  and  dispersion.  Whereas  the  challenges 
of  fashioning  the  self  fill  the  pages  of  Montaigne  and  early  Renais- 
sance writers,  Stuart  essayists  have  a  penchant  for  crystallizing  the 
perils  that  vex  the  daily  pursuit  of  resolution.  For  instance,  in 
Meditations  Miscellaneous,  Holy  and  Human  (1637)  Joseph  Hen- 
shawe  warns  his  reader  to  "resolve  nothing  but  upon  good  ground, 
nor  alter  thy  resolution  but  upon  good  reason;  not  inconstantly  to 
waver,  nor  obstinately  to  persevere  in  things."19  Indeed,  the  need 
for  such  a  mean  between  giddiness  and  stagnation  infiltrates  the 
very  prose  in  which  Ford  himself  features  the  secure  fortress  of 
resolution.  "A  good  Man"  he  instructs,  "is  the  man,  that  even  the 
greatest  or  lowest  should  both  bee,  and  resolve  to  be"  (Stock,  327). 
Although  Feltham  suggests  that  one  must  first  resolve,  then  be, 
Ford  is  not  necessarily  putting  the  cart — being — before  the 
horse — resolving — in  this  sentence.  For  one  must  maintain,  as 
well  as  achieve,  the  perfection  of  resolution. 

With  regard  to  the  miseries  of  life  that  we  neither  cause  nor 
deserve,  Ford's  prose  opines  that  the  prudent  man  will  be  "wisely 
resolved  to  the  building  of  this  excellent  frame  of  the  Golden 
Meane,  on  the  plot  of  resolution"  (Stock,  252).  In  other  words, 
active  resolve  drives  the  meditative  processes  by  which  the  fortress 
of  resolution  is  constructed.  But  when  we  cause  or  deserve  our 
miseries,  Ford  requires  a  more  aggressive  policy:  "A  remedie 
against  self-unworthinesse,  must  be  found  out  in  a  self e-reformat ion" 
(Stock,  255).  With  Marcus  Aurelius  as  his  example  of  a  ruler  who 
converted  from  a  licentious  youth  into  a  sober  adult,  he  offers  a 
remarkable  paean  to  change:  "It  appertaines  not  to  any  man  what 
he  hath  beene,  if  he  be  throughly  reformed;  since  a  new  life  gives 
another  birth  .  .  .  how  unworthie  soever  then  a  Princes  favorite 
hath  beene,  yet  his  reformation  gives  praise  to  his  change,  and  so 
is  still  by  that  to  comfort  his  fall  from  greatnes,  and  esteeme  him- 
self fit  for  that  favour,  which  though  he  hath  lost,  yet  he  hath  again 
found  in  his  owne  merite"  (Stock,  255-56).  In  the  nondramatic 
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works,  Ford's  ideal  may  very  well  be  the  Stoic  sage,  blessed  with 
an  absolute  mental  virtue  that  no  external  circumstance  or  inter- 
nal passion  can  undermine.  Yet  along  with  Feltham  and  the  Stoics 
themselves,  he  insists  that  resolution  must  be  strenuously  created 
and  maintained,  with  its  preparation  comparable  to  warfare  and 
athletics.  It  is  the  Stoics,  he  knows,  for  whom  the  cure  to  life's 
maladies  is  a  change  of  mind,  not  of  external  circumstance. 

In  the  section  on  self-unworthiness,  Ford's  religious  tenor  and 
aristocratic  examples  serve  as  reminders  that  in  conjunction  with 
Neostoicism,  he  offers  an  impressive,  yet  critical,  devotion  to  two 
other  forms  of  elitism:  the  elect  and  the  nobility.  Although  he  sees 
more  in  common  between  peerage  and  Stoicism  than  between  the 
philosopher  and  the  saint,  the  confluence  of  the  three  in  Ford's 
canon  tends  to  complicate  the  relations  between  fixity,  dispersion, 
and  self-reformation  that  Feltham  attempts  to  clarify  and  sort. 

Ford's  Christes  Bloodie  Sweat  (161 3)  devotes  a  stanza  to  the  elect: 

Yet  neither  did  the  Death  or  Bloodie  sweat 
Of  Christ,  extend  to  soules  ordain'd  to  Hell: 
But  to  the  chosen,  and  elect,  beget 
A  double  life,  although  the  Scriptures  tell 
How  this  meeke  Lambe  of  God  did  chiefly  come 
To  call  the  lost  sheepe,  and  the  strayers  home. 

(Stock,  207) 

Despite  the  unmistakable  Calvinism  of  this  passage,  its  final 
clause  suggests  some  unease  with  the  doctrine  of  election  and  rep- 
robation. Indeed,  the  rest  of  the  poem  centers  on  the  contingent 
processes  of  meditation,  repentance,  and  salvation.20  It  may  be  "al- 
most impossible  to  change,  /  From  bad  to  good,"  but  Ford  would 
show  us  how: 

First,  I  abjure  all  sin-contriving  thoughts, 
Heere  I  renounce  each  sin-inviting  word, 
Then  ev'ry  sin-effecting  acte,  which  dotes 
On  flesh,  I  will  no  more:  let  Heaven  record 
My  fast  indissoluble  vowes,  I  strive 
For  Christ  alone,  his  votarie  to  live. 

(Stock,  200-201) 

The  section  ends  with  a  spate  of  resolves:  "He  sequester,"  "He 
score,"  "I  will  offer  up,"  "He  lay,"  "I  will  meditate."  No  matter 
how  much  Ford  may  believe  in  the  inviolability  of  the  elect,  he 
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yearns  for  saving  change  and  laments  for  the  conversions  that 
might  have  been,  for  "soules  .  .  .  That  might  have  else  bene  sav'd" 
(Stock,  189). 

In  religious  discourse  of  the  early  seventeenth  century,  the  fric- 
tion between  the  doctrine  of  double  predestination  and  its  mod- 
ifiers or  critics  parallels  the  dilemma  of  the  Stoic  sage  who  is  fated 
always  and  perfectly  to  be  virtuous  and  wise,  yet  who  seems 
equally  destined  to  remain  a  proficiens  just  or  far  shy  of  the  ideal. 
Given  Lisa  Hopkins's  argument  that  Ford's  coterie  and  preferences 
are  at  least  as  often  Catholic  as  Protestant,  Ford's  own  complex 
treatment  of  resolution  is  perhaps  not  so  surprising.21  Within 
what  Peter  White  calls  the  "spectrum"  of  opinion  in  English  Cal- 
vinism, there  was  some  security  to  be  had  in  the  majesty  of  divine 
decree:  even  a  reliance  on  God's  irrespective  and  arbitrary  will 
could  be  comforting  in  the  face  of  human  imperfection  and  eccle- 
siastical warfare.  But  as  John  Stachniewski  points  out,  historians 
and  critics  have  tended  to  cover  the  mysterious  God  of  Calvinism 
in  the  silver-lined  cloud  of  theological  niceties  or  even  of  a  practi- 
cal British  sensibility.  The  gloom  and  anxiety  produced  by  a 
strictly  irrespective  God,  he  argues,  were  so  pervasive  and  intense 
that  the  most  widely  read  preachers  and  theologians  could  only 
somewhat  mitigate  the  unpredictable  dispensations  of  this  God 
with  an  emphasis  on  his  covenant  with  the  elect.  Just  before  and 
then  during  Ford's  most  productive  years,  William  Perkins 
(1 558-1602),  Richard  Sibbes  (1 572-1635),  John  Preston  (1587- 
1628),  and  William  Ames  (1 576-1633)  retained  the  reformed 
commitment  to  the  monopoly  held  on  salvation  by  the  prevenient 
grace  of  God.  But  this,  the  so-called  federal  school  of  Calvinism 
held  that  the  elect  enter  willingly  into  a  redemptive  contract 
with  God.22 

Such  a  concession  to  the  human  volunteer  was  not  meant  as  a 
credit  to  the  power  of  mortal  faculties  but  rather  as  a  comfort  to 
those  unsure  members  of  the  congregation  that  their  endeavors, 
however  slight,  counted  for  something  in  the  order  of  salvation. 
Perry  Miller's  classic  summation  of  this  assurance  demonstrates 
how  closely  it  resembled  the  resolve: 

The  covenanted  saint  does  not  supinely  believe,  but  does  the  best  he 
can,  and  God  will  not  hold  his  failures  against  him;  having  pledged 
himself,  the  saint  has  taken  the  responsibility  upon  himself  and  agreed 
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to  cooperate  with  God  in  the  difficult  labor.  .  .  .  Man  does  not  recline 
and  say,  "Let  God  do  it,"  but  reflects,  "I  am  engaged  by  my  own  consent, 
I  must  try  to  make  good  my  word."  .  .  .  Hence  they  are  covenanted  to 
sainthood,  not  forced  into  it,  and  they  are  to  be  saved  for  trying,  not  for 
succeeding,  whereas  the  reprobate  are  eternally  damned,  not  for  failing, 
but  for  not  trying. 

Unlike  the  Felthamian  resolve  (which  produces  the  inviolable 
vow),  the  endeavors  of  the  elect  are  framed  by  the  covenant;  even 
so,  the  elect  must  assay  time  and  again  to  arrive  at  a  conviction  of 
the  covenant's  specific  dispensations. 

For  Sibbes,  who  became  preacher  at  Gray's  Inn  during  the  very 
year  (1617)  that  Ford  was  in  trouble  at  the  Middle  Temple,  the 
danger  of  federal  theology — that  one  might  be  charged  with  a 
lapse  into  willful  "Arminianism" — was  insufficient  to  overwhelm 
the  pastoral  comfort  afforded  by  its  conception  of  a  gracious  heav- 
enly father  who  would  freely  enter  into  a  covenant  with  an  unde- 
serving creation.  But  whether  or  not  an  allowance  for  contingency 
found  its  way  into  one's  sermons  and  treatises,  orthodox  Calvinists 
found  a  multitude  of  ways  for  talking  about  the  often  gradual 
changes  taking  place  in  the  members  of  the  Church  Militant. 
Paul's  sudden  and  complete  conversion  on  the  road  to  Damascus 
was  by  far  neater  and  simpler  than  the  ordinary  Christian's  degrees 
of  preparation  and  sanctification.  Enabled  by  the  power  and  grace 
of  God,  the  sinner  must  believe  that  personal  renewal  is  possible 
no  matter  how  ineluctable  his  or  her  sins.  Indeed,  grace  was 
thought  to  work  in  stages  while  the  growth  of  the  Christian  was 
likened  to  the  several  ages  of  human  maturation.  "Nothing  so 
little,"  wrote  Sibbes,  "as  grace  at  first,  and  nothing  more  glorious 
afterward:  things  of  greatest  perfection  are  longest  in  coming  to 
their  growth.  Man,  the  perfectest  creature,  comes  to  perfection  by 
little  and  little;  worthless  things,  as  mushrooms  and  the  like,  like 
Jonah's  gourd,  soon  spring  up,  and  soon  vanish."2' 

As  with  Stoicism,  and  no  matter  the  writer's  theological  orien- 
tation, the  manifestations  of  spiritual  fixity  and  change  were  de- 
fined in  the  early  seventeenth  century  with  regard  to  resolve,  reso- 
lution, and  vow.  From  Gabriel  Powel's  Resolved  Christian  (1600)  to 
the  Barrington  family  letters  (1628-32),  resolve  often  names  the 
willful  advances  or  stages,  including  conversion,  in  the  processes 
of  salvation.  With  the  help  of  God's  grace,  the  sinner  is  urged  to 
resolve  his  or  her  way  out  of  "Stoic  indolence,"  to  become  "weary 
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with  forbearing,"  even  or  especially  if  the  sinner  belongs  to  the 
aristocracy.25  Of  course,  the  resolves  of  the  sinner  must  eventually 
yield  a  constancy  and  sufficiency  in  the  worship  of  God,  but  the 
process  of  sanctification  is  known  to  continue  throughout  life. 
And  the  resurgence  of  meditation  helps  to  emphasize  the  daily 
reformation  of  the  will.  From  day  to  day,  one  must  "improve  all 
means  for  a  spiritual  growth."26  As  one  author  puts  it,  one  must 
learn  the  value  of  the  tentative  yet  progressive  resolve:  "For  he 
that  neuer  resolueth  hym  selfe  to  doe  well  and  to  leaue  the  danger- 
ous state  of  synne  wherin  he  lyuethe,  is  farof  from  euer  doynge  the 
same.  But  he  that  sometymes  resolueth  to  doe  it,  althoughe  by 
frayltie  he  performethe  it  not  at  that  tyme,  yet  is  that  resolution 
much  acceptable  before  God,  and  his  mynd  the  rediar  to  returne 
after  to  the  like  resolution  againe,  and  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  putt 
it  manfully  in  execution."27  In  this  standard  manual  of  religious 
meditation,  we  have  the  features  of  Feltham's  purposeful  trial- 
and-error,  only  with  salvation  rather  than  moral  integrity  as  the 
goal.  Indeed  the  everyday  utility  of  Christian  resolve  is  a  common- 
place feature  of  ministry:  "Is  God  my  God?"  Sibbes  instructs  his 
auditors  to  ask,  "then  I  will  resolve  to  please  him,  though  all  crea- 
tures be  against  me."28 

As  the  father  of  early  Stuart  Calvinism  and  its  federal  tenden- 
cies, William  Perkins  is  perhaps  most  responsible  for  clarifying 
the  casuistry  of  resolution  with  regard  to  vows.29  "In  repentance," 
he  explains,  "is  the  Change  of  the  minde  and  whole  man  in  af- 
fection, life,  and  conversation.  And  this  standeth  in  a  constant 
purpose  of  the  mind,  and  resolution  of  the  heart,  not  to  sinne,  but 
in  everything  to  do  the  will  of  God"  (106).  But  lest  anyone  take 
"purpose"  or  "resolution"  to  mean  sufficient  or  perfected  closure, 
Perkins  prevents  this  mistake  in  his  discussion  of  "vows": 

A  vowe,  is  a  promise  made  to  God  of  things  lawfull  and  possible.  I  call 
it  a  promise,  to  distinguish  a  vowe  from  a  single  purpose.  For  a  purpose 
may  be  changed,  but  a  vowe  lawfully  made  cannot.  Againe,  there  is  a 
great  difference  betweene  these  two:  for  in  a  vowe,  there  is  first,  a  pur- 
pose to  doe  a  thing;  secondly,  a  binding  of  ourselves  to  doe  that  we  pur- 
pose. For  this  cause  I  tearme  it  a  promise,  because  it  is  a  purpose  with  a 
bond,  without  which  there  can  be  no  vowe  made.  (148) 

The  similarity  between  Perkins's  purpose/vow  and  Feltham's 
resolve/vow  is  manifest.  Vows  mark  the  end  of  a  tentative  process 
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and  of  alteration;  like  Feltham,  Perkins  is  remarkably  careful 
about  this.  Resolves,  on  the  other  hand,  allow  for  imperfection, 
that  is,  for  a  discrepancy  between  the  actor's  intentions  and  perfor- 
mances, and  for  some  ambiguity  or  uncertainty  within  intentions 
and  performances.  To  adopt  Epictetus's  metaphor  for  the  Stoic 
sage  who  by  choice  is  identical  to  the  part  already  destined  for 
him,  the  resolver  struggles  to  realize  his  election,  though  election 
ensures  his  perseverance  toward  Feltham's  last  and  firmest  re- 
solve.'0 Thomas  Fuller  summarizes  the  entire  point  when  he  de- 
clares that  "there  is  a  grand  difference  betwixt  a  Resolution  and  a 
Vow."  "Resolution"  admits  change  according  to  occasion  or  fur- 
ther search  into  "the  world  of  [one's]  own  heart."  Only  God  can 
acquit  a  vow.31 

For  the  most  part,  Ford's  nondramatic  works  treat  the  elected 
saint  and  the  Stoic  sage  as  analogous,  yet  divisible,  versions  of  the 
glories  and  problems  of  resolution.  With  more  vigor  and  complex- 
ity, he  adapts  the  absolute  sufficiency  of  Stoic  resolution  to  the 
other  elite,  that  is,  "to  the  problems  of  Stuart  noblemen"  and  their 
"tumultuous  times."  Far  from  purely  ethical,  The  Golden  Meane  and 
A  Line  of  Life  offer  social  and  political  motives  directing  Ford's 
ethical  ideal.  In  the  face  of  neglect,  disfavor,  banishment,  impris- 
onment, and  death,  Ford  recommends  to  his  favorite  peers  a  Neo- 
stoic  resolution — a  "drastic  superimposition  of  law  and  security 
on  the  flux  of  life" — along  with  the  belief  that  they  can  "rely  on 
the  constancy  of  their  own  indomitable  souls  in  a  world  character- 
ized by  aggression,  compromise,  and  disorder."  '2  In  Honor  Trium- 
phant (1606)  and  Fames  Memorial!  (1606),  Ford's  early  interest  in 
what  appears  the  very  opposite  of  Stoic  resolution — in  an  honor 
or  fame  that  derives  its  inspiration  from  love  and  a  mistress — is 
furtively  like  the  codified  and  self-absorbed  sufficiency  of  the  Stoic 
after  all.  R.  J.  Kaufmann  links  the  two  codes  of  sufficiency  as  they 
are  staged  in  the  plays.  For  instance,  one  protagonist,  Fernando  in 
Love's  Sacrifice,  is  shown  to  be  "a  sacrifice  to  a  somewhat  abstracted 
notion  of  love,  one  not  perfectly  separable  from  chillier  Stoic  no- 
tions of  self-consistency."  '3  As  for  the  pamphlets,  Ford  can  write 
so  impressively  of  resolution  under  duress  precisely  because  the 
generation  producing  Ford's  most  revered  aristocrats — Montjoy 
and  Essex  among  them — ran  into  repeated  and  potentially  deadly 
trouble  with  the  court  over  their  codes  of  self-sufficiency.  As  An- 
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thony  Esler  has  argued,  honor  and  fame  for  an  Essex  will  profess 
to  serve  ideals,  imaged  in  the  figure  of  the  mistress  and  queen.  Yet 
both  the  courtier  and  the  Stoic  of  the  Essex  generation  often  prove 
too  easily  convertible  into  factional  rivals  consumed  by  desire  and 
ambition,  and  prepared  to  justify  any  rash  design  according  to  a 
personal  code  of  behavior.  According  to  Hopkins,  Ford's  already 
strong  conviction  that  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  aristocrats  must 
fortify  themselves  with  a  Stoic  resolution  was  intensified  in  the 
Caroline  years  by  Charles's  neglect  of  his  critics  among  the  no- 
bility; in  particular,  Perkin  Warbeck  encodes  for  a  "coterie  of 
disaffected  aristocracy"  the  idea  that  true  honor  derives  at  long 
last  from  the  endurance  of  one's  "unpleasant  fate  with  dignified 
fortitude."34 

Ford  can  recommend  to  his  patrons  a  resolution  that  will  shield 
them  from  slander,  abuse,  and  torture.  He  can  offer  a  fixity  that 
will  help  Northumberland  endure  his  prison  cell,  or  Penelope 
Rich  her  critics,  or  Essex  his  courtier's  frustrations  and  "eclipse  of 
eminence."  As  Stephen  Clucas  has  shown,  the  first  of  these  three 
spent  part  of  his  time  in  the  tower  cultivating  Stoic  virtue  and 
patronizing  such  Neostoic  writers  as  Ford.  But  at  least  two  spec- 
ters haunt  any  secure  link  between  the  Stoic's  resolution  and  the 
peer's  nobility.  For  one  thing,  Ford  has  to  admit  that  the  peers 
themselves  are  transgressors,  Essex  for  his  envy  and  pride,  and 
both  Essex  and  Northumberland  for  their  real  and  alleged  opposi- 
tion to  the  court.  As  any  student  of  Seneca  knows,  honorable  Sto- 
ics can  easily  get  in  trouble  with  the  court,  but  Ford  allows  for 
the  possibility  that  his  insubordinate  patrons  need  reformation  as 
much  as  they  need  resolution.  And  even  though  a  noble  family's 
perils  can  be  the  products  of  a  whimsical  economy  or  of  unlucky 
procreation,  Ford  joins  a  chorus  including  Bacon  and  Jonson  who 
constantly  remind  the  peers  that  they  must  be  vigilant  stewards 
of  their  own  estates.  Although  the  nobility,  Bacon  argues,  often 
"standeth  at  a  stay  when  others  rise,"  they  should  also  consider  the 
reasons  for  change:  "We  must  strive  with  all  possible  endeavour 
to  render  the  mind  obedient  to  occasions  and  opportunities,  and 
to  be  noways  obstinate  and  refractory  towards  them.  For  nothing 
hinders  men's  actions  and  fortunes  so  much  as  this,  to  remain  the 
same,  when  the  same  is  unbecoming."35  In  a  slippery,  aggressive, 
court-centered  world,  the  nobility  must  cultivate  what  one  histo- 
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rian  has  called  a  "dynamic  stability,"  for  status  relies  "upon  ever- 
renewed  success;  to  stand  still  [is]  to  fall  back."  '6  Doubtless  Owen 
Feltham,  himself  a  steward  to  a  noble  estate,  had  ample  opportu- 
nity to  cultivate  the  belief  that  economic  and  ethical  renovation 
must  factor  into  aristocratic  resolution. 

Ford  also  betrays  his  desire  for  social  mobility,  the  second  prob- 
lem with  any  simple  commitment  to  aristocratic  fixity.37  Indeed, 
some  peers  (like  Essex)  are  far  too  possessed  by  their  status  while 
others  (like  Ralegh)  are  too  unreliable,  "subject  to  as  many 
changes  of  resolution,  as  resolute  to  bee  the  instrument  of  change: 
Politique,  and  yet  in  Policie  so  unsteddie,  that  his  too  much  appre- 
hension was  the  foile  of  his  judgement"  (Stock,  312).  In  contrast 
with  the  undeserving  members  of  the  titled  nobility  to  whom  so 
much  has  been  given,  Ford  laments  the  impediments  blocking  the 
humbler  man  of  obscurity  from  a  well-deserved  career  in  public 
office,  and  he  intermittently  distinguishes  virtue  from  nobility, 
though  in  turn  he  often  rejoins  the  good  and  the  great.38  As  Ga- 
briel Harvey  suggests,  the  resolve  of  ethical  self-formation  can 
double  as  the  political  resolve  of  the  middle  or  gentle  ranks:  "A 
perfect  disposer  and  dispatcher  of  private  occasions;  a  bold  solici- 
tor of  public  persons;  a  resolute  practitioner  in  judicial  or  extra- 
judicial causes.  Ad  omnia  Quare,  resolute  et prudenter.  In  all  attempts, 
enterprises,  actions,  negotiations,  affairs,  adventures,  practices, 
whereinsoever  you  may  happen  to  be  employed  more  or  less,  con- 
trive for  life  to  dispatch  and  perform  it  most  excellently:  the 
sooner  to  grow  and  shoot  up  higher  and  higher."39  In  such  a  case, 
the  obscure  man's  resolve  can  take  advantage  of  the  peer's  compla- 
cent resolution,  with  the  mobility  of  the  upstart  proficiens  added  to 
the  list  of  miseries  against  which  Stoic  constancy  is  poised.  How- 
ever, resolution  can  also  be  required  for  surviving  the  frustrations 
of  one's  immobility,  for  instance,  if  one  is  an  unfortunate  younger 
son  under  the  system  of  primogeniture. 

Whether  or  not  linked  to  election  or  peerage,  Ford's  nondra- 
matic  modification  of  resolution  with  resolve  would  credit  some 
change  in  self-formation  while  avoiding  a  dispersive  or  open- 
ended  mutability.  At  the  same  time,  by  praising  resolution,  Ford 
would  protect  the  noble  caste  and  their  inviolable  spirit  of  honor, 
yet  prevent  social  and  personal  stagnation  by  encouraging  the  pro- 
cesses of  renovation.  The  ceremonious  Ford  loves  opulent  ritual, 
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noble  self-sufficiency,  and  silent  forbearance;  the  critical  Ford 
reads  Burton  for  the  horribly  obsessive  conditions  of  jealousy  or 
melancholy  from  which  escape  must  be  purchased  at  any  cost.  As 
part  of  the  team  that  produced  The  Witch  of  Edmonton,  the  Ford 
who  distrusts  regiment  indicts  a  society  whose  divisions  make  a 
murderer  of  a  young  man,  a  hag  of  an  old  woman.  But  the  Ford 
who  loves  resolution  is  at  least  in  part  motivated  by  a  desire  for 
entrenchment  against  the  permissive  indeterminacy  of  the  world 
around  him. 

In  his  major  tragedies,  Ford  still  celebrates  above  all  the  breath- 
taking honor  of  a  Stoic  resolution.  But  as  some  of  his  protagonists 
admit,  impermeable  resolution  is  in  part  a  euphemism  for  their 
nightmarish  inability  to  change  when  reformation  is  so  clearly 
needed.  Ford's  heroes  acknowledge  and  hypothesize  the  attrac- 
tions of  Feltham's  resolve,  but  they  can  only  parody  its  strategies 
and  goals.  More  often  than  not,  Ford's  lovers  veer  back  and  forth 
between  stasis  and  its  strange  alter  ego,  hapless  dispersion.  As  Lisa 
Hopkins  puts  it,  the  playwright's  protagonists  lay  claim  to  the 
several  nonverbal  "repositories  of  inner  truth  as  evidence  for  the 
genuineness  of  their  utterance";  but  their  strenuous  and  somatic 
protest  of  "complete  sincerity"  only  "highlights  the  terrifying  na- 
ture of  Ford's  vision  of  personality  as  being  so  fragmented  and 
disintegrated  that  the  problem  for  his  characters  seems  to  be  only 
secondarily  one  of  self-expression,  their  primary  difficulty  being 
all  too  often  the  establishing,  indeed  the  actual  physical  locating, 
of  a  self  to  be  expressed."40 

In  dramatizing  the  frustration  and  distortion  of  resolves  and 
vows,  then,  Ford's  tragedy  becomes  critical,  if  not  "radical"  or  "op- 
positional," in  countenancing  the  need  for  process,  even  as  it  en- 
acts aristocratic  rituals  of  Senecan  resolution.  With  regard  to 
Fordian  Stoicism  and  its  noble  inflections,  the  plays  are  skeptical 
insofar  as  they  conserve  the  monuments  of  being  that  they  chal- 
lenge, and  they  are  political  (as  J.  W.  Lever  says  of  the  "Senecal 
man"  on  stage)  insofar  as  they  investigate  the  problems  of  an  eth- 
ical abstraction  that  serves  to  legitimize  the  "aristocratic  indif- 
ference to  vicissitude."41  That  Ford's  protagonists,  as  Kaufmann 
contends,  narrowly  limit  themselves  to  vowed  certitude  in  the 
sufficiency  of  their  being,  "self-defining  and  nonpolitical,"  repre- 
sents their  desire  to  escape  from  historical  contingency,  indeed 
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from  what  Herschel  Baker  calls  the  "aggression,  compromise,  and 
disorder"  of  the  world. 12  But  according  to  the  wisdom  of  the  early 
Stuart  essayists,  it  also  reduces  the  possibilities  of  a  resolve  so  vital 
to  the  demands  of  passionate  self-reformation,  leaving  only  a 
changeability  that  has  no  purpose  or  cessation  short  of  death. 

THE    BROKEN  HEART 

More  than  any  other  Fordian  tragedy,  The  Broken  Heart  poses  the 
glories  of  a  silent  and  resolute  forbearance  against  the  urgent  yet 
elusive  pursuit  of  resourceful  change  and  self-reformation.43  Its 
language,  moreover,  is  filled  with  vows  and  resolves,  and  with  the 
extremes  both  noble  and  desperate  to  which  the  failure  or  absence 
of  renovation  leads.  From  the  very  beginning  of  the  play,  an  impo- 
sition of  vows  in  effect  reverses  the  Felthamian  sequence  and  re- 
sults in  belated,  violent,  and  dispersive  resolves.44  As  the  protago- 
nists are  apt  to  point  out,  these  latter  resolves  are  only  mocking 
pretenses  of  a  fruitfully  tentative  process,  nothing  more  than  fatal 
spasms  of  irresolution. 

Set  in  Sparta,  the  play  begins  with  a  son,  Orgilus,  taking  leave 
of  his  father,  Crotolon,  in  what  he  claims  is  a  journey  meant  to 
distance  himself  from  the  very  sight  of  his  beloved  Penthea,  forced 
by  her  brother  Ithocles  to  marry  the  horribly  jealous  and  old  Bas- 
sanes.  Ithocles,  whose  intervention  in  his  sister's  love  life  was 
based  on  an  old  family  feud,  now  returns  to  Sparta  in  triumph 
from  the  wars,  falls  in  love  with  the  Princess  Calantha,  and  begins 
to  regret  the  misery  he  has  imposed  on  Penthea.  Meanwhile,  Orgi- 
lus has  returned  to  Sparta  in  disguise,  in  part  to  watch  the  move- 
ments of  his  own  sister,  Euphranea,  whose  love  affair  with  Prophi- 
lus  requires  her  brother's  approval.  Even  as  Penthea  helps  her 
brother  Ithocles  in  his  daring  suit  to  the  princess,  relations  with 
her  jealous  husband  grow  worse  and  worse  until  she  goes  mad  and 
dies.  An  oracle  predicts  the  main  events  of  the  tragic  ending:  Or- 
gilus captures  Ithocles  in  a  trap  chair  and  kills  him;  Calantha  re- 
ceives this  and  the  other  bad  news  with  what  appears  amazing 
equanimity  (her  dance  measures  unbroken),  then  marries  herself 
to  the  corpse  of  Ithocles  and  dies  of  a  broken  heart. 

In  his  initial  plan  to  leave  Sparta,  Orgilus  sets  himself  in  con- 
trast with  the  youthful  yet  cruel  Ithocles  by  pretending  that  he 
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would  free  himself  from  the  twofold  error  of  illegitimate  vow  and 
giddy,  protean  resolve.  His  language  is  deliberate,  his  aims  revi- 
sionary.  He  tells  his  father  that  he  plans  to  travel,  not  so  as  to 
acquire  a  stoical  cynicism  against  the  world,  but  in  order  to  reform 
his  "unsettled  mind."  Although  Ithocles's  imposition  of  vows  on 
his  sister  has  ruined  the  carefully  built  love  between  Orgilus  and 
Penthea,  Orgilus  seems  poised  to  survive  its  ruin.  Yet  the  premise 
of  the  play — vows  violated  and  imposed — proves  inescapable  for 
Orgilus;  soon  enough  he  makes  plain  his  unwillingness  even  to 
consider  a  re-creative  change  in  his  state  of  affairs.  He  will  not,  we 
learn,  even  try  to  "change  fresh  airs"  (1.1.118). 

Like  the  diseased  protagonists  of  The  Lover's  Melancholy,  the  last 
thing  Orgilus  needs  is  fixity;  for  him,  resolution  and  obsession  are 
one  and  the  same.  He  can  travel,  but  "Souls  sunk  in  sorrows  never 
are  without  'em;  /  They  change  fresh  airs,  but  bear  their  griefs 
about  'em"  (1.1.1 17-18).  As  Ford's  prose  suggests,  it  is  the  Stoics 
who  stress  the  ethical  merits  of  a  mental  revision  over  and  above 
a  change  of  place  and  climate.  Not  at  all  considering  such  an  alter- 
ation in  his  resolution  to  kill  Ithocles,  Orgilus  heralds  a  shift  of 
the  play's  language  in  two  stultifying  directions:  toward  stagnant 
unresolving  vows  and  rash,  whimsical  resolves.  The  first  omit  re- 
solve, the  second  disperse  it  violently  and  randomly.  The  great 
irony  in  Ford's  major  tragedies  is  that  these  two  extreme  registers 
of  discourse  converge:  together  they  supplant  the  resolve  that  in- 
cludes tentative  proposals  and  their  issue  in  a  framed  and  inte- 
grated selfhood. 

The  first  extreme  mode  involves  clusters  of  errant  vows,  and  I 
label  it,  after  Ford's  repetitious  phrasing,  the  "oracular."  Murmur- 
ing occultly  of  mysteries  and  altars,  this  discourse  precludes  delib- 
eration and  process  but  enshrines  at  its  best  the  resolution  of  un- 
speakably noble  peers.  At  its  worst,  Ford's  penchant  for  vows  helps 
the  melancholies  in  his  plays  to  stay  just  as  they  are.  Either  in 
prayer  or  in  curse,  the  oracular  language  of  vows  and  oaths  ac- 
counts for  the  sacramental  vein  in  Ford's  tragedies,  and  it  fixes  the 
dramatis  personae  to  their  dominant  qualities  or  humors.  In  this 
vein,  the  protagonists  lay  claim  to  an  allegorical  identity  in  Angus 
Fletcher's  sense:  laden  with  vows,  proverbs,  and  tautologies,  they 
show  a  demonic  obsession  supported  in  its  fixity  by  a  logical- 
magical  discourse.  That  is,  the  oracular  gains  impetus  for  its  en- 
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trenchments  from  a  compulsive  logic.  "Nowhere,"  Fletcher  writes, 
"is  this  mixture  of  logic  and  superstition  clearer  than  in  the  alle- 
gorical use  of  oracles.  .  .  .  And  this  oracular  mentality  also  charac- 
terizes the  compulsive."  45  For  the  compulsive,  then,  logic  offers  an 
appearance  of  process  that  conceals  the  zealous  status  quoism  of 
the  speaker.  As  in  some  of  Donne's  poetry,  logical  connectives  can 
hardly  conceal  the  driving  passion  of  the  dialectician. 

No  matter  what  its  pretensions,  Ford's  language  of  vows  dis- 
dains any  commitment  to  renovative  process  or,  for  that  matter, 
to  the  changes  that  rash  resolve  aimlessly  repeats.  So  it  is  that  as 
Orgilus's  grief  leads  him  into  "amorous  foldings,"  his  alleged  de- 
sire to  avoid  an  unsettled  mind  proves  to  be  camouflage  for  an  all 
too  settled  agenda.  Even  his  disguise  as  a  student  who  thrives  on 
the  logic  of  impossibility  serves  to  mock  the  exploratory  progress 
of  resolve.46  For  Orgilus,  growth  has  been  curtailed,  motion  gives 
way  to  fatalism,  and  human  proposals  are  duped  by  the  "riddles 
which  are  purpos'd  by  the  gods"  (1.3.181). 

Whereas  Feltham  advises  the  careful  and  deliberate  movement 
toward  vows,  Ford's  tragic  premise — the  violation  of  sacred 
vows — reverses  the  sequence  and  topples  headlong  into  the  mul- 
tiple and  violent  resolves  of  angry  lovers.  Typically,  the  compul- 
sive Orgilus  resorts  to  the  action  that,  in  Ford's  plays,  epitomizes 
giddy  rashness — revenge:  "I'll  tear  my  veil  of  politic  French  off," 
he  promises,  "And  stand  up  like  a  man  resolv'd  to  do.  /  Action, 
not  words,  shall  show  me"  (2.3.124—26).  The  philosopher,  Tecni- 
cus,  has  warned  him  away  from  an  irrational  "resolution  /  Of 
giddy  rashness,"  and  reminded  his  student  that  he  must  "beware  / 
Of  an  unsure  foundation"  (3.1. 1—2,  22— 2 3). 47  This  trope  of  the 
"foundation"  recurs  in  Ford's  prose,  which  posits  time  and  again 
that  Stoic  resolution  must  be  carefully  prepared  as  the  ground  of 
all  actions.  Tecnicus  and  the  nondramatic  Ford  agree  that  "real 
honor"  is  founded  on  the  virtue,  justice,  and  knowledge  of  resolu- 
tion (37—51),  while  another  Spartan  clarifies  its  eventual  fruits: 
"He  cannot  fear  /  Who  builds  on  noble  grounds.  Sickness  or  pain  / 
Is  the  deserver's  exercise"  (2.3.15 1-53).  A  little  later,  Penthea  de- 
nounces the  "giddiness"  and  inconstancy  that,  with  "troubled  pas- 
sion," assail  the  "unguarded  castle  of  the  mind"  (3.5.19—23).  Such, 
to  repeat,  is  the  language  of  fixed  resolution  that  we  find  in  Ford's 
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prose,  suggesting  that  if  some  characters  are  too  fixed,  others — or 
even  the  same  ones — are  not  fixed  enough. 

Having  broken  the  vows  of  his  sister  and  her  lover,  Ithocles 
laments  his  own  rashness  and  belated  repentance.  As  a  soldier  hon- 
ored throughout  Sparta,  he  may  very  well  profit  from  the  glorious 
mystery  of  fixed  resolution.  Indeed,  in  battle  his  admirers  call  him 
a  "miracle"  and  "demigod,"  placed  in  the  "firmament  of  honor  .  .  . 
Like  a  star  fix'd"  ( i  .2 .43-44);  in  death,  "a  statelier  resolution  arms 
[his]  confidence"  (4.4.45X48  But  whereas  Orgilus  simply  disguises 
an  unwillingness  to  reform,  Ithocles  uses  inviolable  resolution  as 
a  poor  substitute  for  the  penitent  new  beginning  that  he  can 
only  hypothesize. 

In  Orgilus  and  Ithocles,  then,  the  breached  vow  and  the  raw, 
injudicious  resolve  are  part  and  parcel  of  one  another.  But  it  is 
with  Penthea's  jealous  husband  Bassanes  that  Ford  most  savagely 
assails  the  fixated  self  in  need  of  Felthamian  resolve.  Supremely 
defined  by  his  humor,  the  diseased  Bassanes  is  a  tautology:  he  al- 
ways is  what  he  is.  But  the  jealous  husband  has  also  imprisoned 
Penthea  in  his  horrific  constancy,  not  just  with  his  marriage  vow 
but  also  with  his  violent  interruption  of  her  resolve  to  "cheer  in- 
vention for  an  active  strain"  (3.2. 1 17).  Once  she  has  lost  the  prom- 
ise of  this  "strain,"  Penthea  returns  to  her  fixation  on  the  belief 
that  her  "sands  are  spent."  Even  her  last  determination  to  unite 
Ithocles  and  Calantha  is  thwarted  by  that  image  of  magic  stasis, 
the  trick-chair. 

By  the  end  of  the  play,  Bassanes  desperately,  almost  obsessively 
speaks  the  language  of  resolve  and  resolution.  In  the  second  act, 
his  soliloquy  already  parodies  the  Felthamian  sequence,  beginning 
with  a  question,  proceeding  to  discourse  on  the  question,  and  end- 
ing with  a  conditional,  yet  redundant  resolve  to  revenge:  "if  I  be 
a  cuckold  and  can  know  it,  / 1  will  be  fell,  and  fell"  (2.2.126-27). 
But  his  decision  to  reform  his  humors,  a  belated  desire  that  in- 
duces him  futilely  to  repeat  his  "timely  resolutions,"  issues  in  still 
further  soliloquizing  resolves,  beginning  with  observations  about 
beasts,  then  proceeding  to  judgments  ("And  of  those  beasts  /  The 
worst  am  I"),  and  onward  to  his  proposal  that  "No  tempests  of 
commotion  shall  disquiet  /  The  calms  of  my  composure"  (4.2.28- 
29>  38-39).  With  this  resolve,  Bassanes  strains  himself  to  re- 
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semble  the  Stoic  fortress  "anchor'd  into  a  firm  resolution"  (52), 
and  absolutely  unmoved  by  the  vicissitudes  and  sorrows  of  the 
world.  But  Orgilus  rains  a  virtual  deluge  of  abuse  on  such  a  cha- 
rade: "thou  barren  rock,"  "Behold  a  patience! —  /  Lay  by  thy  whin- 
ing gray  dissimulation"  (98—99).  Resolution,  Bassanes  admits,  is 
indeed  a  dissimulation,  "a  mastery  /  In  art  to  fatten  and  keep 
smooth  the  outside"  (162—63).  He  continues  to  adapt  the  cadences 
of  Ford's  own  prose:  "be  resolute,"  he  tells  himself,  "The  virgin 
bays  shall  not  withstand  the  lightning  /  With  a  more  careless  dan- 
ger than  my  constancy  /  The  full  of  thy  relation;  could  it  move  / 
Distraction  in  a  senseless  marble  statue,  /  It  should  find  me  a  rock" 
(5.1.42-47).  But  Bassanes's  career  in  Stoicism  amounts  to  little 
more  than  a  new  version  of  his  inescapably  maniacal  self.  To  the 
very  end,  his  fixity  manifests  itself  in  explosive  violence:  "Ere  I'll 
speak  a  word,"  he  resolves  at  the  height  of  his  mock  forbearance, 
"I  will  look  on  and  burst"  (4.2.107—8).  In  other  words,  resolution 
and  jealousy  produce  much  the  same  Bassanes  who  is,  after  all, 
what  he  is. 

When  he  attempts  to  imagine  a  Utopia  in  "some  corner  of  the 
world,"  Bassanes  captures  the  inescapability — the  circular  logic 
and  unchanging  conditions — of  the  stoicizing  Sparta  in  which  he 
lives.  Having  failed  to  change  himself,  Bassanes  would  change  his 
place,  where  he 

may  hear  no  sounds  but  sad  complaints 

Of  virgins  who  have  lost  contracted  partners, 

Of  husbands  howling  that  their  wives  were  ravish'd 

By  some  untimely  fate,  of  friends  divided 

By  churlish  opposition,  or  of  fathers 

Weeping  upon  their  children's  slaughtered  carcasses, 

Or  daughters  groaning  o'er  their  father's  hearses. 

(5-3-27-33) 

Unable  even  to  imagine  what  might  have  become,  he  projects, 
escapes  back  into,  the  Sparta  that  he  would  leave.  His  imagination 
turns  back  on  itself,  to  the  very  end  a  parody  of  the  Stoic  resolu- 
tion that  promises  an  unswerving  selfhood  in  a  perfectly  ordered, 
virtually  unchanging  cosmos.  What  might  have  happened  in  the 
course  of  tentative,  progressive  resolving  is  always  a  fleeting  con- 
sideration in  Ford's  tragedies.  In  The  Broken  Heart  it  succumbs  im- 
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mediately  to  the  tmisms  and  tautologies  of  the  oracular  vow. 
"Goodness!  we  had  been  happy,"  says  Penthea;  "too  much  hap- 
piness /  Will  make  folk  proud,  they  say"  (4.2.1 15-16).  Folk  wis- 
dom triumphs,  though  it  is  not  believed.  Nor  is  the  wisdom  of  the 
ancients  much  help,  even  to  the  heroes  most  apt  to  imitate  their 
brave  resolution.  Unable  to  escape  his  own  rash  beginnings,  Ith- 
ocles  rejects  morality  in  the  "form  of  books  and  school  tradi- 
tion; /  It  physics  not  the  sickness  of  a  mind  /  Broken  with  griefs" 
(2.2.1 1-13).  The  absolute  and  decorous  virtue  gleaned  from  these 
books  might  impress  but  it  does  not  redeem. 

Nevertheless,  the  Stoic  resolution  on  display  in  The  Broken 
Heart  can  be  impressive  as  well  as  nightmarish  or  irrelevant.  Ca- 
lantha  receives  a  spate  of  horrible  news  without  losing  the  steps 
in  her  dance,  while  Orgilus  journeys  into  that  good  night  in  the 
mode  of  Seneca.  "Confirm  thee,  noble  sorrow,  /  In  worthy  resolu- 
tion," his  father  tells  Orgilus  (5.2.72-73).  "O,  I  envy  not  a  rival 
fitted  /  To  conquer  in  extremities,"  declares  Bassanes,  who  finds 
for  the  moment  that  Stoicism  "[a]ppears  majestical"  (130-32).  "I 
feel  no  palsies"  (135),  Orgilus  assures  his  audience,  his  nobility 
reopening  along  with  his  veins.  Yet  even  Calantha's  "masculine 
spirit,"  attributing  death  to  nature  and  necessity,  resorts  to  tautol- 
ogy ("Those  that  are  dead  /  Are  dead"  [89-90]).  In  the  final  scene, 
with  its  flourish  of  sacramentalism,  she  confesses  that  her  Stoicism 
is  a  deception,  an  "antic  gesture"  that  only  covers,  without  curing, 
a  desperate  grief.  Apathy  is  an  art  without  comfort,  with  its  be- 
lated resolutions  attempting  to  reclaim  those  nobles  who  "[c]an 
vow  a  present  end  to  all  their  sorrows,  /  Yet  live  to  vow  new  plea- 
sures, and  outlive  them"  (5.3.73-74).  The  Stoicism  of  Ford's  Spar- 
tans is  not  the  kind  that  carefully  and  patiently  educates  the  profi- 
ciens  for  virtue  and  tranquillity;  theirs  is  a  mannered  Stoicism  by 
default,  exchangeable  with  an  "everlasting  silence,"  a  "horrid 
stillness,"  and  the  mysterious  cancellation  of  process  (2.3.69; 
4.3. 1 5 3). 49  As  fixity  and  dispersion  come  around  to  the  same  mor- 
tal point,  all  revisions,  tentative  or  firm,  are  executed  in  the  chair 
with  the  resolute  Ithocles.  In  the  end,  "next  choice"  and  "very  rea- 
son" can  barely  be  imagined;  one  futile  resolve  follows  another  to 
the  grave;  and  the  growth  so  lyrical  in  Orgilus 's  ironic  bridal  song 
ends  up  in  the  tropes  of  stagnant  disease  and  lethargy.  Having 
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turned  Feltham's  instructions  on  their  head,  the  peers  of  the  play 
can  find  no  escape  from,  and  no  cure  for,  the  "wound[s]  to  the 
soule"  that  he  predicts. 

'tis  pity  she's  a  whore 

In  'Tis  Pity,  the  incestuous  brother,  Giovanni,  could  never  lay 
claim  to  the  apathy  of  the  ideal  Fordian  peer.  But  he  is  Ford's  most 
accomplished  creator  and  unswerving  proponent  of  stasis  in  the 
form  of  vows  and  resolutions.  No  one  loves  vows  more  than  Ford's 
Giovanni,  but  like  the  monomaniacs  of  The  Broken  Heart,  his  com- 
plete allegiance  to  an  obsession  inverts  the  resolver's  sequence  of 
self-formation,  working  backward  from  vows  to  a  multitude  of 
violent  resolves. 

Set  in  Parma  the  play  opens  with  Giovanni's  confession  of  his 
incestuous  desire  for  his  sister  (Annabella)  to  his  one-time  tutor, 
Friar  Bonaventura,  whose  fervent  warnings  about  the  dire  conse- 
quences of  lust  are  soon  unheeded  when  Giovanni  reveals  his  af- 
fections to  his  sister,  vows  with  her  their  undying  love,  and  con- 
summates the  match.  Meanwhile,  Annabella  has  to  contend  with 
her  various  suitors,  including  the  boyishly  foolish  Bergetto  and 
the  more  suitable  Soranzo  who  nonetheless  has  troubles  of  his  own 
from  a  scorned  mistress  (Hippolita)  who  seeks  revenge.  Hippoli- 
ta's  husband  (Richardetto)  arrives  on  the  scene  disguised  as  a  doc- 
tor, with  his  niece  (Philotis)  in  tow.  Eventually,  under  duress  of 
pregnancy,  Annabella  agrees  to  marry  Soranzo,  and  soon  after 
Hippolita  is  double-crossed  and  murdered  by  her  supposed  agent, 
Soranzo's  own  servant  Vasques.  But  Soranzo  learns  of  his  wife's 
dishonorable  condition  and  thereafter  (thanks  to  Vasques)  the 
identity  of  her  lover.  Inviting  the  siblings  and  their  father  to  a 
feast,  Soranzo  has  his  designs  on  revenge  exploded  when  Gio- 
vanni— having  berated,  then  murdered  his  sister  for  betrayal — 
enters  with  her  heart  on  his  dagger,  kills  Soranzo,  and  is  murdered 
in  turn  by  agents  of  Vasques. 

From  start  to  finish,  Giovanni  is  so  fixated — "It  were  more  ease 
to  stop  the  ocean  /  From  floats  and  ebbs  than  to  dissuade  my  vows" 
( i .  i  .64—65) — that  his  "vows,"  fused  with  desires,  disregard  pro- 
cess almost  altogether.  True,  he  briefly  attempts  to  change  his 
course  by  following  his  confessor's  instructions  for  prayer  and  re- 
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pentance.  But  for  Giovanni  and  his  sister,  Annabella,  resolve  is 
already  completed,  so  "long  ago"  and  so  supremely  that  their  cir- 
cumscription by  what  they  call  fate,  destiny,  and  the  bonds  of  na- 
ture may  as  well  be  attributed  to  eternal  decree.  With  the  speaker 
in  Donne's  "Good-Morrow,"  they  would  be  hard  pressed  to  re- 
member what  they  did  till  they  loved,  even  more  so  since  their 
incest  is  a  love  ab  ovo.  Throughout  the  course  of  the  play,  Anna- 
bella mentions  "resolve"  often  enough  to  complicate  her  citizen- 
ship in  Giovanni's  state,  and  she  does  her  best  to  hear  the  friar  as 
he  details  the  pains  of  hell  and  the  processes  of  repentance.50  But 
the  resolve  of  process  demands  an  impossible  revolt  from  or  re- 
creation of  Giovanni's  paradise  of  vows;  knowing  and  sometimes 
fearing  this,  he  sets  out  to  destroy  any  such  resolve  so  as  to  enforce 
his  vows  as  surely  as  Bassanes  would  his. 

Giovanni's  vows  are  most  secure  to  his  mind  when  he  speaks  a 
language  combining  mysterious,  ecstatic  devotion  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  logic  or  process,  an  oracular  discourse  similar  to  Orgi- 
lus's.  Such  a  language,  he  hopes,  can  either  leap  with  energy  and 
faith  those  bars  of  convention  and  custom  through  which  he  can- 
not proceed  or  obviate  the  need  for  leaping.  For  oracular  effect,  he 
cultivates  the  shrine  language  of  religious  and  amatory  confession 
("sacred  oracle,"  "one  soul,  one  flesh,  one  love,  one  heart,  one  all") 
and  pretends  to  advance  it  with  the  cover  of  argumentation.  The 
search  for  the  resources  of  his  security  leads  Giovanni  not  only  to 
philosophical  arguments  found  in  Ford's  own  prose  but  also  to 
what  "poets  feign" — we  hear  Romeo  and  Sidney,  perhaps,  and  cer- 
tainly Donne.51  Like  folk  wisdom  and  bookish  morality  in  The 
Broken  Heart,  the  brother's  allusions  preserve  fixity  and  stasis;  they 
are  the  walls  and  the  cadences  of  his  paradise.  Montaigne  might 
recommend  that  allusions  "exemplify,  at  all  events,  some  human 
potentiality  ...  to  talk  about  what  can  happen"  but  like  Bassanes 's 
imaginary  duplication  of  his  own  world,  Giovanni  cannot  look 
away  from  his  own  state  of  being,  nor  will  he  expand  or  alter  it  for 
anyone  else.52  He  promises  to  pray  but  before  he  has  reached  the 
door  of  the  friar's  cell,  the  ever- vowing  brother  prophesies  that  fate 
will  prove  his  god.  The  next  time  we  see  him,  he  has  eschewed  any 
trust  in  "What  judgment  or  endeavors  could  apply"  (1.2. 142) — a 
neat  summation  of  Feltham's  resolve — and  accepts  his  "incurable 
and  restless  wounds"  (143)  because  his  lover's  dedication,  true  to 
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his  own  fate  if  to  nothing  else,  is  as  insensible  and  unflinching  as 
the  Stoics  tesolution.  "And  I'd  not  change  it  fot  the  best  to  come" 
(5.3.15),  he  says  of  his  paradise,  styling  himself  "still  the  same." 

The  resolves  and  vows  of  the  subplots  so  closely  imitate  Gio- 
vanni's that  Parma  itself,  like  Sparta,  banishes  Felthamian  process 
to  other  cities  or  to  helpless  imagination.  Soranzo  is  the  worst  vio- 
lator; like  Ferentes  in  Love's  Sacrifice,  he  rashly  and  repeatedly  vows, 
then  works  backward  toward  dispersed  resolves  adaptable  to  his 
"unsated  change."  As  one  of  his  many  victims,  Hippolita's  denun- 
ciation of  Soranzo's  empty  "vows" — she  drives  the  word  home  by 
repeating  it — sends  the  makeshift  scrambling  back  for  moralized 
excuses:  "The  vows  I  made,  if  you  remember  well,  /  Were  wicked 
and  unlawful:  'twere  more  sin  /  To  keep  them  than  to  break  them" 
(2.2.84—86).  "What's  a  vow?  a  vow?"  one  is  tempted  to  ask  with 
Bianca  of  Ford's  Love's  Sacrifice  (32 5X53  From  the  breach  in  vows 
springs  the  collision  of  scattered,  desperate  resolves,  usually  of  re- 
venge. Just  as  Giovanni's  fixation  moves  toward  violent,  uncon- 
trolled resolve,  so  too  the  rashness  of  those  characters  who  "would 
needs  be  doing"  approaches  the  level  of  obsession.  Every  vow  is  a 
giddy  resolve  in  the  making,  every  violent  resolve  a  vow  in  dis- 
guise. Every  purpose  turns  fatally  back  on  itself;  thus,  the  circular 
logic  of  the  play  expends  the  foolish  Bergetto  in  whom  "there  is 
no  changing  of  nature,"  and  poisons  vengeful  Hippolita  with  the 
cup  she  offers  Soranzo  along  with  the  return  of  his  vows.  Ironi- 
cally, although  a  formative  resolve  fails  to  relieve  them  from  the 
infolding  of  vows  and  rash  resolves,  the  protagonists  keep  the 
word  "resolve"  tauntingly  alive.  One  minor  figure,  Philotis,  slows 
down  the  rush  of  vows  when  her  uncle  presses  her  into  the  con- 
vent. Revising  his  command  that  she  "vow  [herself]  ...  a  holy 
votaress,"  she  grapples  for  his  reasons  with  her  question,  "shall 
I  resolve  to  be  a  nun?"  (4.2.15—22).  But  Philotis  remains  in 
some  small,  imagined  corner  of  the  play,  surrounded  by  a  Parma 
whose  inhabitants  can  only  fixate  or  act,  not  observe,  measure,  and 
propose. 

Soranzo's  loyal  servant,  Vasques,  plays  a  more  complex  role  than 
his  master  in  the  conflation  of  fixity  and  dispersion.  He  is  clear- 
sighted enough  to  perceive  Soranzo's  error:  "You  do  not  well,  this 
was  not  your  promise"  (2.2.94).  But  che  servant  is  as  violently 
maniacal  as  his  employer.  "What  I  have  done  was  duty,"  he  pro- 
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claims,  "and  I  repent  nothing"  (5.6.1 20-2 1 ).  Urging  a  "resolution 
as  noble  as  virtue  itself,"  Vasques's  prepared  resolution  is  finally 
not  virtue  at  all:  "And  now  let  me  a  little  edge  your  resolution. 
You  see  nothing  is  unready  to  this  great  work,  but  a  great  mind 
in  you:  call  to  your  remembrance  your  disgraces  .  .  .  and  arm  your 
courage  in  your  own  wrongs;  so  shall  you  best  right  those  wrongs 
in  vengeance,  which  you  may  truly  call  your  own"  (5.4.20—25). 
Between  Vasques  and  Soranzo,  the  call  to  resolution  is  almost  cho- 
ral, removing  the  soldier's  steely  blood  from  its  noble  encasement 
in  aristocratic  constancy.  Having  written  the  script,  Vasques  di- 
rects his  master  in  it:  "This  is  well;  follow  this  temper  with  some 
passion.  Be  brief  and  moving;  'tis  for  the  purpose"  (4.3. 116- 
17).  When  Vasques  recommends  "resolute"  courage  yet  once 
more,  Soranzo  betrays  some  impatience  with  the  redundancy: 
"Enough — my  heart  is  fixed"  (5.5.2).  In  turn,  as  Soranzo  seeks  to 
inhabit  his  role,  Giovanni  impatiently  returns  the  threat  of  a  re- 
venge as  "resolute  as  thunder."  "All's  one  to  me;  I  have  set  up  my 
rest,"  he  stoicizes,  then  prays  that  his  mortal  weakness  does  not 
betray  courage  and  "a  glorious  death"  (5.3.72-76). 

Despite  her  imprisonment  between  the  vows  of  her  brother  and 
the  resolutions  of  her  husband,  Annabella  tries  to  imagine  the  ter- 
ritories outside  their  domestic  circles.  With  the  severe  but  fervid 
help  of  the  friar,  she  attempts  to  mine  the  resolves  of  reformation 
to  which  Giovanni  offers  her  no  access.  One  strategy  is  her 
agreement  to  repent  one  vow  in  the  name  of  another.  But  she  also 
resists  her  brother's  absolute  domination  by  projecting  what 
might  have  been.  "If  mine  eyes,"  she  assures  Soranzo,  "Could  have 
pick'd  out  a  man  amongst  all  those  /  That  sued  to  me,  to  make  a 
husband  of,  /  You  should  have  been  that  man"  (3.2.51-54).  Such 
a  concession  is  so  clearly  made  of  impossible  alterations  in  her 
"fates"  that  the  eavesdropping  Giovanni  feels  his  power  all  the 
more.  Like  Penthea,  she  is  halfhearted  in  her  attempt  to  "see 
whether  [she]  could  love"  her  new  husband,  halfhearted  too  in  her 
new  "vow  /  To  live  with"  him.  Back  and  forth  she  goes  between 
her  glorious  idol  and  her  futile  attempts  at  change.  Even  though 
she  finally  cannot  keep  the  new  vows  that  she  makes,  her  wish  to 
effect  some  modicum  of  revision  threatens  Giovanni  who  has  had 
to  struggle  for  a  philosophy  and  to  find  the  violent  resolve  with 
which  to  defend  his  vows. 
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Giovanni's  disgust  for  the  resolve  of  careful  self- reformation 
culminates  when  Annabella  confronts  him  with  her  desire  to  re- 
pent in  the  aftermath  of  broken  vows  and  rash  resolves: 

Giov:  What,  chang'd  so  soon?  Hath  your  new  sprightly  lord 

Found  out  a  trick  in  night-games  more  than  we 

Could  know  in  our  simplicity?  Ha!  Is't  so? 

Or  does  the  fit  come  on  you,  to  prove  treacherous 

To  your  past  vows  and  oaths? 

Anna:  Why  should  you  jest 

At  my  calamity,  without  all  sense 

Of  the  approaching  dangers  you  are  in? 

Giov:  What  danger's  half  so  great  as  thy  revolt? 

Thou  art  a  faithless  sister,  else  thou  know'st 

Malice,  or  any  treachery  beside, 

Would  stoop  to  my  bent  brows;  why,  I  hold  fate 

Clasp'd  in  my  fist,  and  could  command  the  course 

Of  time's  eternal  motion,  hadst  thou  been 

One  thought  more  steady  than  an  ebbing  sea. 

And  what?  You'll  now  be  honest,  that's  resolved? 

(5-5-I-I5) 

In  Giovanni's  rhetoric,  the  word  "resolv'd"  is  so  conclusively 
and  emphatically  scorned  in  its  affront  to  his  redundant  "vows  and 
oaths"  that  it  banishes  Annabella,  mired  by  revolt  and  apostasy, 
from  the  incestuous  paradise,  even  as  he  mocks  her  for  vainly  at- 
tempting to  leave.  Of  course,  there  is  no  world  elsewhere,  not  even 
allusively;  Giovanni  makes  jest  of  any  such  tragicomic  conversion 
to  "honesty"  as  Dekker's  whore  might  attain.  No  matter  how 
much  Annabella  may  love  Giovanni,  she  seems  more  and  more  to 
resemble  the  witch  of  Edmonton  who  must  become  what  she  is 
told  she  already  is,  a  whore  if  not  a  hag. 

The  brother's  oracular,  Jovian  browbeating  of  Annabella's  pro- 
posal expresses,  to  be  sure,  some  trepidation  in  its  Donnean  mo- 
tives of  domination-in-unity:  control  and  fixation  are  now  con- 
ditional and  comparable,  not  absolute.54  In  defense,  Giovanni 
arbitrates  the  meaning  of  her  resolve,  reading  gradual  determina- 
tion as  instantaneous  whim  and  thus  still  reducible  to  his  rigid 
code  of  honor.  For  the  brother,  anything  short  of  self-sufficient 
vows  and  unshakable  resolutions  is  irresolution,  a  weakling's 
giddy  hesitation  and  nothing  more.  And  if  Feltham  is  the  judge, 
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Giovanni  is  right;  the  breaches  in  self-preparation  are  too  deep 
and  pervasive  for  the  sister  to  reform  herself  now.  It  is  a  fine  thing 
that  their  natural  resolution  is  so  noble  because  it  appears  to  be 
inescapable. 

For  his  part,  Giovanni  wants  no  change  whatever,  even  or  espe- 
cially in  the  face  of  death.  "Resolve  yourself"  (5.5.28),  his  sister 
pleads,  "be  thou  resolv'd"  (2.5.9),  the  friar  urges.  But  the  processes 
of  reformation  are  meaningless  to  him;  in  the  brother's  mind,  ask- 
ing him  why  or  how  he  loves  is  like  asking  about  God's  activities 
before  the  creation.  With  his  mind  fixed  on  fate,  a  life  according 
to  nature,  and  a  sacred  personal  code  of  commitment,  Giovanni 
resembles  Ford's  Blount  or  Essex,  disrobed  of  their  social  trap- 
pings, but  Giovanni  is  devoted  to  an  illicit  love  that  some  of  the 
wisest  ancients,  including  the  Stoics,  are  said  to  have  defended 
against  social  conventions.^  Like  Ford  himself  in  A  Line  of  Life, 
his  friar  has  warned  against  being  "led  alone  /  By  Nature's  light — 
as  were  philosophers  /  Of  elder  times."  But  it  is  Giovanni's  be- 
lief that  natural  law  and  destiny  are  the  only  members  of  his 
pantheon. 

Nevertheless,  for  one  short  moment,  Giovanni  pauses  to  con- 
sider the  schoolman's  fantasy  of  other  worlds  that  he  has  dismissed 
before.  But  the  dream  of  what  might  be  turns  quickly  into  tautol- 
ogy, like  Bassanes's  reflexive  Utopia:  "But  d'ee  think  /  That  I  shall 
see  you  there? — You  look  on  me?  /  May  we  kiss  one  another,  prate 
or  laugh,  /  Or  do  as  we  do  here?"  (5.5.38-41).  To  prevent  uncer- 
tain answers,  the  brother  fixes  Annabella's  heart  to  his  dagger.  As 
the  play  collapses  into  the  oracular  chaos  of  "strange  riddles,"  Gio- 
vanni speaks  only  vows,  uncompromised  now  by  resolves:  '"Tis 
Annabella's  heart,  'tis  ...  I  vow  'tis  hers  .  .  .  'tis  the  oracle  of 
truth;  / 1  vow  it  is  so"  (5.6.31-32,  53-54).  With  birth  and  growth 
aborted,  Giovanni  holds  the  stage  with  the  "twists  of  life"  in  his 
hands;  tentative  discourse  speaks  but  offers  no  alternative  to  the 
stasis  to  which  it  coerces  Ford's  audience  at  the  close:  "Who  could 
not  say,  'tis  pity  she's  a  whore"  (5.6.160). 

PERKIN  WARBECK 

The  vows  and  resolutions  of  Ford's  tragedies  glorify  yet  also  recoil 
from  a  fatal  inescapability  that  Seneca,  Epictetus,  and  Marcus 
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Aurelius  find  everywhere  in  the  cosmos.  But  as  Ford  suggests  in 
his  prose,  the  best  criticism  of  Stoic  absolutism  comes  from  within 
the  Stoic  tradition  itself.  In  Ford  s  conception  of  resolution,  Ro- 
man Stoicism  in  particular  emphasizes  the  extent  to  which  the 
sage  is  a  construction  in  a  number  of  senses:  as  a  product  of  ethical 
preparation  and  mannered  role-playing,  as  a  defensive  strategy 
against  an  adverse  political  state  or  court,  and  as  a  fiction  of  ideal- 
ists who  admit  that  perfect  resolution  is  as  rare  as  the  plumage  of 
a  phoenix.  Fordian  drama  is  savvy  in  its  treatment  of  sociopolitical 
constructions;  like  The  Witch  of  Edmonton,  'Tis  Pity  is  very  much 
about  the  ways  in  which  the  "speech  of  the  people"  or  the  vows  of 
a  brother  can  create  a  whore  simply  by  naming  one.  But  over  and 
above  its  review  of  the  tragic  issues  of  fixity  and  dispersion,  Perkin 
Warbeck  takes  the  political  and  cultural  construction  of  the  reso- 
lute Stoic  as  its  prevailing  theme.  That  construction,  Perkin  him- 
self, is  Ford's  most  sustained  and  mystifying  stage  Stoic.  The  pre- 
tender raises  the  possibility — as  The  Broken  Heart  does  not — that 
a  Stoic  can  be  made  or  trained  from  scratch.  But  we  are  not  privy 
to  this  education,  though  Perkins  enemies  try  to  imagine  it;  for 
the  audience,  the  resolution  of  the  rebel-king  just  is. 

The  play  is  set  in  the  years  just  after  the  long  civil  war  between 
the  houses  of  Lancaster  and  York,  with  Henry  VII  on  the  throne 
yet  still  haunted  by  those  Yorkist  pretenders  supported  by  Marga- 
ret of  Burgundy.  Perkin,  the  second  of  these  after  Lambert  Simnel, 
bursts  on  the  scene  as  King  Richard  IV,  soon  wins  over  the  youth- 
ful king  of  Scotland,  James  IV,  and  (against  her  fathers  wishes) 
gains  in  marriage  the  Lady  Katherine  Gordon.  Meanwhile  Henry 
VII  is  forced  to  deal  severely  with  traitors  from  within  (including 
Sir  William  Stanley,  a  close  friend),  with  rebels  at  large  (especially 
the  Cornish),  before  turning  his  attention  to  the  pretender  him- 
self. With  the  help  of  a  Spanish  diplomat  named  Hialas  and 
thanks  to  the  turning  tide  of  war,  Henry  VII  teaches  the  Scottish 
king  the  error  of  his  ways  in  protecting  Perkin,  and  before  long, 
the  pretender  has  little  support  outside  his  small  band  of  followers 
and  his  devoted  wife.  Perkin  and  Katherine  are  fugitives  for  a 
short  while;  once  captured,  they  remain  steadfastly  noble  and  con- 
stant in  their  carriage,  even  in  the  face  of  the  player  king's  shame 
and  execution. 

Like  other  resolute  protagonists  in  the  tragedies,  the  pretender 
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fuses  rhe  unexamined  vows  of  a  knight  with  the  dispetsed  and 
aimless  tesolves  of  a  fool.  There  is  no  mediating  process  between 
the  two,  no  life  outside  Perkins  strange  performance  except  his 
imagination  of  what  might  have  been.  Perkin  dispenses  vows  with 
rapid  fire,  his  "headstrong  resolution"  (1.1.87)  ascending  from  the 
ruins  of  the  past  with  a  constancy  of  purpose  "beyond  precedent" 
(5.3.208).  Like  the  tautologies  of  Ford's  other  static  heroes,  Per- 
kins "language  of  a  king"  (2.1. 106)  runs  circular:  he  speaks  nobly 
because  he  is  king  but  he  is  king  because  he  speaks  so  resolutely. 
And  his  avowals  find  their  support  in  marriage,  the  "testament  of 
honorable  vows"  (5.3.147)  that  one  dare  not  "disavow."  In  the  vein 
of  Blount  the  warrior-courtier  and  Essex  the  famous  rebel,  the  pre- 
tender is  Ford's  ultimate  hybrid  of  the  indifferent  Stoic  and  the 
chivalric  lover. 

If  Perkins  resolution  is  clothed  in  oracular  and  magical  vows 
and  oaths,  his  political  resolves  disperse  to  the  point  of  triviality. 
Tiresomely  "resolv'd  for  the  west  part,"  or  for  any  country  that  will 
take  him,  Perkins  stoical  citizenship  in  the  world  is  more  aimless 
than  Ford's  other  rash  and  giddy  rebels.36  More  than  in  any  other 
play,  the  resolution  of  the  hero  is  constantly  reduced  to  the  most 
pointless  irresolution,  the  triviality  of  which  for  Perkin  grows 
by  his  association  with  a  band  of  silly  advisers.  The  leader  of 
this  pack,  the  much  smarter  Frion,  mocks  them  as  "Resolv'd  like 
men  of  judgment"  (4.2.88),  "Resolv'd  like  men  of  knowledge" 
(2.3.152).  With  disdain,  he  credits  them  with  the  deliberate  re- 
solve from  observation  and  analysis  to  which  they  clearly  have  no 
claim:  "You  are  all  read  in  mysteries  of  state,  /  And  quick  of  appre- 
hension, deep  in  judgment,  /  Active  in  resolution"  (2.3.122—24). 
One  wonders  why  he  stays  around  to  edge  their  endlessly  chang- 
ing resolves,  lacking  as  he  does  the  loyalty  of  Vasques. 

No  matter  how  clownish  his  entourage,  the  pretender's  noble 
death — "'tis  but  a  sound,  a  name  of  air"  (5.3.199) — is  taken  from 
the  pages  of  Ford's  prose,  a  glorious  resolution  that  fears  not,  hopes 
little,  and  simply  endures.  With  undeniable  power,  Perkin  and  his 
queen,  Katherine,  meet  their  destiny  with  an  aristocratic  con- 
stancy that  they  impressively  proclaim.  Meanwhile,  Henry  Tudor 
and  his  servants  can  never  quite  "disavow  [his]  blood  Planta- 
genet,"  especially  inasmuch  as  Perkins  lovely  forbearance  distracts 
his  admirers  from  the  contradiction  between  his  being  and  becom- 
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ing  the  king.  In  resolution  and  in  death,  Perkin  can  just  be.  Before 
his  demise,  however,  Perkin  removes  his  mask  of  resolution  for  a 
brief  consideration  with  Henry  of  what  might  have  been.  More 
expansive  than  the  dreams  of  Bassanes  and  Giovanni,  Perkin  en- 
visions the  resolve  that  might  have  altered  the  fatal  course  of 
history: 

Warbeck:  Sir,  remember 

There  was  a  shooting  in  of  light  when  Richmond, 
Not  aiming  at  a  crown,  retir'd,  and  gladly, 
For  comfort,  to  the  Duke  of  Bretaine's  court. 
Richard  who  swayed  the  scepter  was  reputed 
A  tyrant  then;  yet  then  a  dawning  glimmer'd 
To  some  few  wand'ring  remnants,  promising  day 
When  first  they  ventur'd  on  a  frightful  shore 
At  Milford  Haven —  .  .  . 
Henry:  .  .  .  What  followed? 

Warbeck:  Bosworth  Field, 

Where  at  an  instant,  to  the  world's  amazement, 

A  morn  to  Richmond  and  a  night  to  Richard 

Appear'd  at  once.  The  tale  is  soon  applied: 

Fate,  which  crown'd  these  attempts  when  least  assur'd 

Might  have  befriended  others  like  resolv'd. 

(5-2.58-74) 

With  this  dynamic  hypothesis,  Perkin  reviews  history  against 
the  grain  of  its  apparently  ineluctable  course.  Yet  he  also  exposes 
the  limits  of  his  own  self-composition  so  evident  in  the  unpre- 
pared vows  and  endless  resolves  of  the  pretender's  campaign.  In- 
deed, Henry  is  secure  enough  in  the  convergence  between  his  own 
destiny  and  the  nation's  to  humor  Perkins  dream  of  a  fate-altering 
resolve.  But  the  possibility  of  a  rival's  resolve  is  threatening 
enough  to  provoke  the  king's  anger.  For  all  its  wonder,  Perkin 
suggests,  Henry's  victory  was  not  inevitable.  It  is  this  idea  that 
leads  Henry  to  label  the  speech  a  practiced  one  and  to  manipulate 
the  politics  and  resources  of  Europe  in  an  effort  to  convince  the 
world  that  Perkins  royal  resolution  is  a  laughable  fiction. 

In  the  aftermath  of  Perkins  resolute  death,  Ford's  dramatization 
of  his  own  ethical  ideals  leaves  his  audience  with  the  task  of  re- 
thinking Stoicism.  The  resolution  of  the  pretender  has  a  "strange 
truth"  about  it  but  also  some  measure  of  naive  absurdity.  Like  Fel- 
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tham,  Ford  can  imagine  a  Stoicism  whose  ideal  of  completeness, 
however  glorious,  is  ironically  incomplete  in  its  response  to  mis- 
ery or  uncertainty.  But  Feltham  leans  more  often  toward  the  peri- 
patetic mean;  his  resolve  of  process  chimes  with  a  more  wide- 
spread accreditation  of  the  resources  of  the  world.  In  the  end,  Ford 
is  more  fascinated  by — and  committed  to — the  ethics  of  Sto- 
icism, especially  that  found  in  the  pages  of  Cicero  and  Seneca, 
where  praise  and  criticism  for  the  absolutes  of  a  virtuous  and  ratio- 
nal resolution  are  mutually  constitutive  of  the  philosophy.  Ford's 
tragedies,  too,  are  critical  of  their  own  Stoicism  with  its  stylized 
gestures;  they  bring  to  life  a  dilemma  traceable  to  the  playwright's 
early  prose,  in  which  considerable  effort  is  lent  to  reconciling  the 
ongoing  demands  of  self-renovation  with  the  timeless  impervi- 
ousness  of  the  resolute  sage. 

Between  resolve,  resolution,  and  vow,  Ford  and  Feltham  lead 
their  contemporaries  in  summarizing  the  myriad  possibilities  of 
Renaissance  selfhood — by  turns  capacious  and  ready,  yet  fixed  and 
certified  by  ideals  and  restraints.57  In  part,  this  retrospective  at- 
tempts to  clarify  and  to  categorize  the  ethical  mess  left  by  the 
Marlowes  and  the  Shakespeares  of  the  past.  Beginning  with  Lipsi- 
us's  famous  essay  on  constancy,  Stoic  resolution  offers  Stuart  cul- 
ture one  of  its  most  influential  ethical  escapes  from  the  debacle  of 
European  culture  in  the  making.  But  a  tragic  dissatisfaction  with 
perfect  resolution  entails  that  with  the  help  of  Stoicism  itself,  Stu- 
art culture  cannot  exit  from  the  sweat  and  the  work  of  producing 
ethical  perfection.  So  it  is  that  toward  the  end  of  proving  "[t]hat 
'tis  best  increasing  by  a  little  at  once,"  Owen  Feltham  returns  to 
the  benefits  of  slow  and  careful  self-reformation:  "I  will  never 
thinke  to  bee  perfect  at  once.  If  I  finde  my  selfe  a  gainer  at  the  yeeres 
end,  it  shall  something  comfort  mee,  that  I  am  proceeding.  I  will 
every  day  labour  to  doe  something,  that  may  mend  mee,  though 
it  bee  not  much,  it  will  bee  the  surer  done."58  With  this  resolve, 
Feltham  encapsulates  the  ancient  dispute  with  Stoicism — that  it 
promises  too  much  ethical  profit  in  too  short  a  space  and  to  too 
few  mortals;  that  it  fails  to  make  the  most  of  the  span  of  life,  and 
to  allow  any  considerable  ethical  merit  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
world.  Stoicism,  so  the  charge  goes,  prescribes  a  state  of  moral 
perfection  into  which  human  beings  can  scarcely  see  how  to 
change  themselves.  Here  then  is  the  "proceeding"  of  which  Ford's 
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protagonists  convey  only  the  slightest  awareness,  if  any  at  all.  But 
it  is  a  process  of  educability  and  renovation  that  the  early  Stuarts 
could  find  in  the  Roman  Stoics  themselves,  one  pursued  in  the 
privacy  of  Stuart  homes,  in  prayers  to  a  willful  God,  and  in  a  polit- 
ical economy  so  often  fluid,  contested,  and  unreliable.  If  resolution 
protects  Ford's  noble  patrons  from  the  savagery  and  frustrations 
of  the  world,  resolve  implicates  the  Stoic  ideal  in  those  countless 
ethical  decisions  that  shape  the  world  in  fits  and  starts.  In  an 
about  face,  the  great  foundation,  resolution,  requires  a  grounding 
in  the  mundane  social  practices  that  it  would  impress,  define, 
and  conquer. 

As  Ford  knows  from  his  extensive  readings  in  Seneca  and  Cic- 
ero, Stoicism  may  at  times  feign  the  privilege  and  the  wisdom  to 
escape  from  politics,  but  in  the  end,  the  philosophy  is  fully  in- 
vested in  the  structure  of  the  social  order  and  the  design  of  the 
cosmos.  So  it  is  that  Cicero  translates  Stoic  absolutism  into  repub- 
lican duty  and  the  pragmatism  of  office;  Seneca  weighs  the  guide- 
lines for  giving  benefits  or  for  securing  virtue  against  the  complex 
and  changing  demands  of  Rome;  and  the  Stoics  are  said  to  believe 
that  "the  wise  man  will  take  part  in  politics,  if  nothing  hinders 
him"  (Diogenes  Laertius,  7:121).  And  so  it  is  that  Ford's  master 
theme,  the  glory  of  resolution,  intersects  with  his  searching  ques- 
tions about  the  codes  of  the  aristocracy,  the  nature  of  kingship, 
and  the  corollaries  of  fatalism.  Ford  may  seem  more  modern  or 
unconventional  than  his  fellow  dramatists  and  essayists,  but  the 
fashioners  of  early  Stuart  culture  are,  like  Ford,  bothered  about 
the  Stoicisms  that  appear  so  attractive  to  their  political  and  theo- 
logical campaigns.  The  Stuarts  know  all  about  the  dogmas  and 
creeds  of  the  ancient  philosophers  of  the  Porch,  but  they  inherit 
from  this  tradition  a  provocative  set  of  contradictions  as  much  as 
a  cohesive  system  of  beliefs.  Invoked  and  engaged  virtually  every- 
where in  the  ideological  covenants  fashioned  and  battles  fought 
under  James  and  Charles,  Stoicism  resembles  its  host  culture  in 
nothing  more  than  in  being  at  once  at  peace  and  in  conflict  with 
itself. 
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In  his  marginal  notes  to  Bacon's  Of  the  Advancement  and  Proficience 
of  Learning,  Charles  I  prefers  the  superstitious  Stoic  over  the 
profane  Epicurean  as  a  citizen  in  his  commonwealth,  despite  the 
author's  warning  that  the  Stoics  have  troubled  ancient  states.  It 
may  be  true  that  as  imperial  subjects  from  the  pages  of  Tacitus  to 
the  stages  of  Chapman  and  Massinger,  disciples  of  the  Porch  have 
challenged  or  resisted  autocrats  in  a  variety  of  ways:  they  have 
measured  their  princes  against  the  highest  standards  of  reason  and 
virtue;  they  have  elevated  the  interior  empire  over  the  monarch's 
political  one;  and  inspired  by  fate,  nature,  liberty,  duty,  or  even  an 
indifference  to  the  fortunes  of  the  world,  they  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  conspire.  Despite  these  often  aristocratic  precedents,  Charles 
appears  not  to  worry  with  Bacon  about  the  Stoic  penchant  for  sedi- 
tion, nor  does  he  regard  the  frustrations  with  Stuart  rule  that  have 
forged  an  alliance  between  the  Taciteans  and  Senecans  of  his  own 
day.1  It  is  improbable  that  Charles  would  have  missed  the  many 
connections  made  between  Stoicism  and  the  republican  opposi- 
tion. He  must  have  known  that  in  debates  over  the  merits  of  Tac- 
itus, Isaac  Casaubon  warned  James  that  the  Stoic  martyrdoms 
found  in  the  Annals  insinuate  themselves  into  hearts  and  minds 
already  on  the  brink  of  rebellion.2  It  was  commonly  known,  too, 
that  the  tutor  recommending  a  Senecan  rex  stoicus  to  James  had 
argued  for  popular  sovereignty  and  even  for  tyrannicide.3  But 
against  evidence  to  the  contrary,  Charles  chooses  the  Stoic  for 
membership  in  his  kingdom. 

One  can  imagine  that  Charles's  Stoic  is  no  rebel  or  iconoclast; 
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his  honest  citizen  is  not  Lucan's  Cato,  translating  his  commitment 
to  virtue,  fate,  and  a  pneuma  unbounded  by  the  temple  into  a  full- 
scale  warfare  against  imperial  Caesar.4  The  king's  Stoic,  one  sus- 
pects, draws  analogies  between  God,  reason,  and  monarch,  re- 
spects the  ceremonies  of  state  as  privileged  mysteries,  and  justifies 
the  marriage  of  Scotland  and  England  with  recourse  to  the  city- 
of-the-world  concept  that  Plutarch  derives  from  Zeno.  Like  Thra- 
sea,  the  Stoic  par  excellence  in  Tacitus,  no  doubt  the  king's  Stoic 
understands  the  futility  of  resistance  and  even  of  criticism.  Indeed, 
as  David  Norbrook  has  remarked,  the  transmission  of  Lucan's  Sto- 
icism in  the  early  Stuart  period  shifted  between  aristocratic  repub- 
licanism and  support  of  the  monarchy;  with  the  rhetoric  of  a  virtu- 
ous patience  so  often  articulated  by  Charles's  public  persona,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  Thomas  May  saw  fit  to  dedicate  his  1630  continu- 
ation of  Lucan  to  his  king.5 

Nonetheless,  any  royal  appropriation  of  the  Stoic  tradition  was 
bound  to  be  fraught  with  difficulties.  For  support  of  royal  preroga- 
tive or  of  the  king's  instructions  for  uniformity  in  the  church,  Lu- 
can and  Tacitus  cannot  help  Charles,  nor  is  the  Stoicism  of  Epic- 
tetus  ideally  suited.  In  satires  by  Guilpin  or  in  plays  by  Chapman 
and  Marston,  Epictetus  is  praised  as  a  proponent  of  the  individual 
will  and  as  a  slave  whose  ultimate  freedom  from  the  emperor  is 
haughty  if  not  violent.6  Even  Seneca,  the  servant  and  victim  of 
Nero,  is  far  too  vexing  for  imperial  designs.  It  is  not  surprising, 
then,  that  in  the  1630s  the  royalist  answer  to  seditious  Stoicism 
proves  to  be  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  Roman  emperor  who  intro- 
duced the  philosophy  to  the  court. 

More  than  just  a  model  of  Stoic  patience  in  the  face  of  life's 
misfortunes  and  human  vices,  Marcus  Aurelius's  emergence  as  an 
imperial  paradigm  for  Charles  is  all  the  more  timely  because  the 
parliamentary  and  juristic  challenges  to  his  extensions  of  absolute 
prerogative  are  making  claims  on  the  republican  Stoic's  favorite 
principle,  natural  law.  As  a  hero  of  both  Stoicism  and  legal  reform, 
the  emperor  might  help  to  block  this  gambit.  Far  from  locating 
divinity  outside  the  cosmos  in  some  intermundane  space,  Marcus 
Aurelius  emphasizes  a  pneumatic  holism  perfectly  suited  to  the 
ideal  of  a  king  whose  powers  and  virtues  are  mythologized  as 
coursing  throughout  his  island  world  and,  perhaps,  beyond — per- 
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feet,  that  is,  for  the  king  directly  and  fully  involved  as  the  "vital 
spirit"  in  the  regulation  and  reformation  of  court  and  parish 
alike."  But  if  Caroline  apologists  hope  to  recover  the  pneuma  and 
the  dignitas  of  Stoicism  from  its  intermittently  republican  tenden- 
cies, they  confront  an  unstable  and  a  multiple  legacy  in  Marcus 
Aurelius,  a  figure  available  to  the  Stuarts  in  a  number  of  ver- 
sions— historical,  legal,  fictive,  and  philosophical.  The  emperor 
Aurelius  proves  hard  for  the  court  to  digest  or  embrace,  even  when 
masquers  and  poets  soften  or  Platonize  the  image  of  the  honest 
king.  In  pursuit  of  this  multifaceted  icon,  royalists  edit,  censor, 
and  caricature  the  Stoic  ruler.  At  the  same  time,  in  translations 
of  Lucan,  on  the  stage,  and  from  one  treatise  to  the  next,  the  se- 
ditious Stoics  continue  to  daunt  the  court  and  temple  with 
their  rational  integrity  and  an  unceremonial  worship  of  the  ubiqui- 
tous God. 

THE   FICTIVE  AURELIUS 

On  the  title  page  of  James  Howell's  epistles  (1645)  are  depicted 
four  Roman  authors  and  two  epistolary  genres.  Underneath  the 
images  of  history  and  philosophy  the  reader  finds,  on  the  left,  the 
faces  of  Caesar  and  Cicero,  on  the  right,  of  Seneca  and  Marcus 
Aurelius.  In  the  title  itself,  politica  is  listed  with  the  other  two 
genres,  but  it  is  not  visualized.  There  are  a  number  of  possible 
reasons  for  this  iconography.  Perhaps  Caesar  and  Cicero  exemplify 
history  (if  not  politics)  whereas  Aurelius  and  Seneca  transmit  phi- 
losophy to  their  recipients.  Other  pairings  present  themselves: 
Seneca  and  Aurelius  as  Stoics,  Caesar  and  Aurelius  as  a  Plutarchan 
juxtaposition  of  emperors,  Seneca  and  Cicero  as  political  martyrs. 
This  last  pair  invokes  the  seditious  Stoic  once  again,  especially 
insofar  as  the  Renaissance  gathered  much  of  its  knowledge  of  the 
Stoic  paradoxes  and  politics  from  their  writings.  Whatever  the 
dynamics  of  the  four  images,  three  problems  unsettle  any  reading 
of  the  title  page.  One  is  the  erasure  of  politics  already  mentioned. 
Another  is  that  in  the  dedication,  Howell  replaces  Caesar  with 
Antoninus,  the  father  of  Marcus  Aurelius.8  The  third  centers  on 
Marcus  himself,  a  letter  by  whom  is  mentioned  later  in  the  text. 
In  1634,  a  decade  prior  to  the  publication  of  Howell's  letters,  the 
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authentic  writings  of  the  emperor  are  translated  into  English  for 
the  first  time;  in  1643  these  same  writings  are  graced  by  a  new 
edition  in  Greek  and  Latin.  But  Howell  appears  not  to  have  no- 
ticed that  there  are  no  letters  in  these  private  meditations. 

Although  the  emperor's  letters  to  Fronto  were  lost  until  the 
nineteenth  century,  a  few  epistolary  scraps  can  be  found  in  the 
Scriptores  Historiae  Augustae.  This  text  is  crucial,  as  we  will  see,  to 
the  Stuart  rehabilitation  of  Marcus,  but  its  handful  of  letters  do 
not  warrant  the  praise  and  emphasis  lavished  on  them  in  Howell's 
prefatory  poem.  It  appears  that  Howell  must  have  another  version 
of  Aurelius  in  mind  for  his  Caroline  readership,  the  one  fiction- 
alized in  Guevara's  Golden  Boke  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  Translated  in 
short  form  by  Berniers  and  in  the  authorized  longer  version  by 
North  (The  Dial  of  Princes),  Guevara's  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
examples  of  didactic  literature  in  the  sixteenth  century,  boasting 
the  rare  combination  of  a  highly  moral  content  and  a  richly  pat- 
terned style.  As  the  premiere  and,  for  many,  the  only  account  of 
the  wise  and  virtuous  Aurelius,  the  "golden  book"  could  be  read 
whole  or  piecemeal  in  Baldwin  and  Palfrey  man's  Treatise  of  Moral 
Philosophic,  editions  of  which  extended  far  into  the  Stuart  century. 
Despite  its  occasional  gesture  toward  fact,  Guevara's  text  offers  the 
kind  of  sententious  prose  poem  that  Sidney  recommends,  a  picture 
of  ideals  rather  than  a  study  of  political  complexities.9 

A  major  portion  of  Guevara's  representation  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
is  devoted  to  the  familiar  epistles  the  fictionalized  emperor  sends 
to  the  aid  of  his  friends.  These  letters  have  their  favorite  topics; 
for  instance,  they  denounce  idleness,  ignorance,  fortune,  and 
women,  and  praise  honesty,  learning,  and  fortitude.  From  time  to 
time,  the  reader  glimpses  the  political  concerns  of  the  prince— 
his  dealings  with  other  nations  or  with  pestilence,  his  punishment 
of  vagabonds,  and  his  criticism  of  imperial  warfare  or  of  inherited 
monarchy.  At  home,  his  wife  Faustina  and  their  children  supply 
an  endless  fund  of  vexation.  But  these  problems  serve  to  illustrate 
some  abstract  virtue  either  in  the  prince  or  in  the  universe  at  large; 
moreover,  in  the  Dial,  the  sections  concerning  Aurelius  are  a  frac- 
tion of  the  whole,  clearly  meant  as  illustrative  material  for  ideals 
and  principles.  For  Guevara,  Marcus  is  an  emperor  with  personal, 
social,  and  political  dilemmas,  but  these  are  subsumed  by  the  di- 
dactic repetitions  of  the  text. 
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As  his  prefatory  poem  makes  clear,  Howell's  choice  of  the  poetic 
Aurelius  is  in  keeping  with  his  erasure  of  politics  from  the  iconog- 
raphy of  the  title  page: 

Great  Antonine  the  Emperor  did  gain 
More  Glory  by  his  Letters  than  his  Reign: 
His  Pen  out-lasts  his  Pike,  each  golden  Line 
In  his  Epistles  doth  his  Name  enshrine. 
Aurelius  by  his  Letters  did  the  same, 
And  they  in  chief  immortalise  his  Fame.10 

As  a  model  for  Howell's  own  letters,  Marcus  Aurelius  is  re- 
moved from  politics  and  warfare  and  relocated  in  the  stylized  or 
golden  world  of  didactic  poesy,  the  kind  still  associated  in  How- 
ell's day  with  the  prose  of  Sidney,  Greene,  and  Lyly.  Like  the  au- 
thor of  the  Eikon  Basi/ike.  who  idealizes  Charles  himself  with  the 
help  of  Sidney's  Arcadia.  Howell  dedicates  his  epistles  to  the  En- 
glish king  by  securing  Marcus  and  his  father  in  the  irreproachable 
domain  of  moral  abstraction.  The  epistolary  king,  ruling  by  pen 
more  than  by  sword,  can  afford  to  perfect  his  virtue  and  wisdom 
because  he  is  romanticized  beyond  the  reach  of  politics.11 

Guevara's  king  is  not  specifically  a  Stoic,  nor  is  he  committed 
to  any  clearly  defined  political  theory.  But  if  the  Marcus  admired  by 
Howell  grapples  neither  with  the  rigors  of  philosophy  nor  with  the 
details  of  government,  the  letters  found  in  the  golden  book  render 
him  all  the  more  amenable  to  the  Caroline  royalist.  In  Guevara's 
epistles,  Aurelius  reviles  an  ambitious  and  arrogant  senate  for 
causing  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  senate  is  filled,  he 
laments,  with  men  who  deify  themselves  yet  refuse  to  undertake 
the  burdens  of  office.  It  is  not  a  great  distance  from  this  Marcus  to 
the  patient,  all-bearing  ruler  of  the  late  masque  Salmacida  Spolia 
(1640),  whose  rational  forbearance  must  endure  national  discord 
and  civil  perturbation.12  With  his  opposition  to  the  senate,  the 
Marcus  of  the  golden  book  offers  a  justification  for  personal  rule 
that  the  other  Caroline  versions  of  the  emperor  tend  to  undercut, 
but  at  the  cost  of  somewhat  isolating  the  emperor  from  his  people. 

Guevara's  Marcus  is  attractive  to  Caroline  representations  of  the 
ideal  monarch  for  yet  another  reason.  If  royalists  of  the  1630s  and 
1 640s  want  to  include  Aurelius  in  the  iconography  of  the  Stuart 
dynasty,  they  must  resolve  the  problem  of  the  emperor's  wife,  Faus- 
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tina.  At  first,  Guevara  accepts  and  elaborates  the  charges  found  in 
the  histories  that  she  was  a  notorious  embarrassment  to  the  Stoic 
king,  second  only  to  Socrates  s  shrew.  In  the  golden  book,  Faustina 
is  Lady  Fortune  in  the  flesh,  betraying  Marcus  in  sex  and  politics 
alike.  But  Guevara  goes  further,  transforming  his  Marcus  into  a 
misogynist  who  differs  from  the  Marcus  of  the  Scriptores,  mocked 
as  a  man  altogether  too  patient  and  loving  of  an  undeserving  wife. 
More  than  the  histories,  then,  or  even  more  than  the  meditations 
themselves,  Guevara  offers  material  for  the  critics  of  the  Caroline 
court  who  associate  Henrietta  Maria  with  vice  and  popery. 

Seventeenth-century  authors  convey  an  awareness  of  this  evil 
Faustina;  epigrams,  for  instance,  testify  to  this.13  But  the  collec- 
tions of  art  and  antiquities  offer  redemptive  images  of  Marcus's 
wife,  for  which  there  is  further  testimony  in  parts  of  the  Scriptores 
and  in  an  isolated  statement  in  the  meditations.14  While  Guev- 
ara's treatment  of  the  royal  couple  is  perhaps  the  worst  presenta- 
tion of  Faustina  and  the  only  version  of  a  misogynist  Aurelius, 
Howell's  exemplar  proves  agreeable  in  the  end  to  the  Caroline  em- 
phasis on  the  centrality  of  love  in  the  courtly  pantheon.  In  his 
letters,  the  "golden"  Marcus  often  refers  lovingly  to  his  wife,  who 
sends  her  greetings  to  the  recipients.  In  Guevara's  last  three  let- 
ters, moreover,  Marcus  loses  his  misogyny  and  falls  in  love.  Al- 
though the  emperor  directs  his  passions  to  women  other  than 
Faustina,  he  admits  "that  vnder  cours  apparell,  is  true  and  perfyte 
loue.  .  .  .  And  also  I  knowlege  well,  that  he  that  is  not  amorous, 
is  a  foole"  (439).  Here  is  an  Aurelius  who  can  marry  austere  hon- 
esty to  the  courtly  cultivation  of  refined  amours.  Guevara's  em- 
peror is  hardly  perfect  for  the  Caroline  court,  but  he  seems  at  first 
glance  more  digestible  than  the  more  republican  Marcus  of  history 
or  even  than  the  Marcus  of  the  meditations.  As  his  Caroline  trans- 
lator admits,  the  philosophical  and  authentic  emperor  makes  such 
concessions  to  the  senate  that  he  extracts  from  kingship  with  one 
hand  the  authority  that  he  gives  with  the  other. 

THE   HISTORICAL  AND 
PHILOSOPHICAL  MARCUS 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  Howell  transmits  the  golden  Mar- 
cus, given  the  labors  of  Isaac  and  Meric  Casaubon  to  introduce 
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Stuart  readers  to  the  "genuine"  Marcus  of  history  and  philosophy. 
In  1603,  the  year  of  James's  succession  to  the  English  throne,  the 
elder  Casaubon  edited  the  Scriptores  Historiae  Augustae,  a  famous 
series  of  imperial  biographies  attributed  to  various  hands  and 
modeled  on  Suetonius.  Editions  of  the  Scriptores  continued  to  ap- 
pear thereafter,  including  one  in  1631.  Early  in  this  collection  ap- 
pears one  of  the  most  frequently  cited  accounts  of  the  Stoic  em- 
peror, one  that  differs  greatly  from  Guevara's  fiction  in  its  impact 
on  the  Stuart  audience.  In  some  ways,  the  fiction  is  based  on  the 
history,  including  the  somewhat  mixed  treatment  afforded  Faus- 
tina.15 But  time  and  again,  Caroline  writers  recognize  that  the 
Scriptores  restores  the  great  emperor  to  the  political  conflicts  of 
second-century  Rome,  as  well  as  to  the  specific  philosophy  of 
Stoicism. 

In  Thomas  Fuller's  Holy  State,  for  instance,  an  essay  on  the 
model  king  is  slanted  toward  an  ideal  constitutional  mixture  by 
its  appeal  to  the  Marcus  Aurelius  of  the  Scriptores.  Published  dur- 
ing the  month  of  the  Nineteen  Propositions  (June  1642)  and  at  a 
time  when  many  sought  accommodation  between  Charles  and  the 
Parliament,  Fuller's  essay  begins  in  support  of  royal  prerogative, 
announcing  that  kings  are  gods  on  earth.  There  are  ancient  prece- 
dents, well  known  to  the  Renaissance,  for  associating  Marcus  with 
the  divine  right  of  kings.  Julius  Capitolinus,  the  supposed  biogra- 
pher of  Marcus  in  the  Scriptores,  singles  out  the  Stoic  emperor  as  a 
god  among  men,  while  Salmasius,  another  editor  of  the  lives,  later 
taunts  Milton  with  Dio's  contention  that  Marcus  himself  declared 
magistrates  accountable  to  the  emperor,  but  the  emperor  to  God 
alone.  Although  Milton  refuses  to  acknowledge  any  absolutism  in 
the  legacy  of  Aurelius,  the  citation  was  commonplace.  Grotius  and 
La  Primaudaye  invoke  it.16 

But  Fuller  calls  on  the  Stoic  prince  only  when  he  introduces  the 
dominant,  republican  strain  of  the  Scriptores,  subjecting  the  ideal 
monarch  to  law  and  senate: 

He  willingly  orders  bis  actions  by  the  Laws  of  his  realm.  Indeed  some  maintain 
that  Princes  are  too  high  to  come  under  the  roof  of  any  Laws,  except 
they  voluntarily  of  their  goodnesse  be  pleased  to  bow  themselves  there- 
unto. .  .  .  But  whatsoever  the  Theories  of  absolute  Monarchy  be,  our 
King  loves  to  be  legall  in  all  his  practices,  and  thinks  that  his  power  is 
more  safely  lock'd  up  for  him  in  his  Laws  then  kept  in  his  own  will; 
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because  God  alone  makes  things  lawfull  by  willing  them,  whilest  the 
most  calmest  Princes  have  sometimes  gusts  of  Passion,  which  meeting 
with  an  unlimited  Authority  in  them  may  prove  dangerous  to  them  and 
theirs.  ...  He  also  hearkneth  to  the  advise  of  good  Counsellers,  re- 
membring  the  speech  of  Antoninus  the  Emperour,  Aequius  est  ut  ego  tot 
taliumque  amicorum  consilium  sequar,  quam  tot  talesque  amici  meam  unius 
voluntatem.  (2:353) 

Fuller's  marriage  between  the  king's  prerogative  and  law  has 
ample  precedent.  As  Glenn  Burgess  has  recently  argued,  Stuart 
kings — especially  James — and  their  subjects  were  for  the  most 
part  in  ideological  agreement  that  a  king  possessed  a  double  pre- 
rogative, one  "ordinary"  and  defined  within  the  domesticated  con- 
text of  common  law,  the  other  "absolute"  yet  limited  by  political 
decorum  to  civil  or  international  matters  outside  the  scope  of 
common  law — that  is,  outside  the  concerns  of  English  liberty  and 
property.  This  marriage  was  never  perfect  in  practice,  of  course. 
There  was  disagreement  about  where  to  draw  the  line  between  the 
respective  jurisdictions  and  an  often  unspoken  agreement  that  the 
religious  defenses  of  absolutism  would  be  reserved  for  general 
rules  of  obedience.  According  to  Burgess,  Charles  I  wrecked  the 
fruits  of  basic  Jacobean  consensus  insofar  as  his  failure  to  under- 
stand or  at  least  to  observe  these  rules  of  political  decorum  es- 
tranged the  king  from  his  subjects.  In  keeping  with  a  mediatory 
approach  to  constitutional  politics,  then,  Fuller  emphasizes,  in 
turn,  that  the  king's  will,  God's  will,  then  very  reason  itself  de- 
mand that  the  monarch  obey  laws.  Like  the  king  himself  in  his 
answer  to  the  Nineteen  Propositions  (18  June  1642),  Fuller  un- 
derscores the  need  for  a  powerful  yet  regulated  ruler  who  ensures 
the  proper  mixture  of  government.1" 

Whatever  his  irenic  intentions,  however,  Fuller  s  insistence  that 
the  law  embodies  reason — while  the  king  is  subject  to  passions — 
is  potentially  volatile,  not  only  because  of  the  traditional  republi- 
canism of  Stoic  appeals  to  a  rational  natural  law  but  also  (as  Bur- 
gess has  argued)  because  of  the  Caroline  assault  on  what  the  king's 
critics  believed  was  the  rational  basis  for  the  customs  of  common 
law.  In  contrast,  the  Renaissance  transmission  of  Stoicism  at  times 
supported  the  royal  embodiment  of  reason  against  the  passions 
and  inconstancy  of  subjects;  thus,  whereas  the  caveat  about  "gusts 
of  Passion"  in  kings  can  be  found  in  so  radical  a  text  as  the  Vindic- 
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iae  contra  tyrannos,  Lipsius  cites  the  republican  Cicero's  illustration 
of  the  Stoic  distinction  between  reason  and  adiaphora  with  an  anal- 
ogy to  kings  and  courtiers.  As  the  essay  in  The  Holy  State  reminds 
its  English  readers,  the  great  Marcus  Aurelius  understood  that  a 
king's  supply  of  good  advice  depends  on  the  liberties  of  the  senate. 
But  clearly  Fuller's  invocation  of  the  Stoic  emperor  is  aimed  at 
ensuring  the  reader  that  whatever  the  extremes  of  the  late  1630s, 
England  can  return  to  a  moderate  consensus  according  to  which 
the  prerogatives  of  the  king  and  the  liberties  of  his  subjects  share 
a  foundation  in  the  natural  rationality  of  will  power. 

According  to  Robert  C.  Evans  in  his  study  of  Jonson's  read- 
ing copy  of  Lipsius 's  Politics,  moderation  is  for  the  poet  the  very 
"hallmark"  of  Neostoicism:  "Much  of  the  Politics — particularly  in 
those  sections  marked  by  Jonson — is  concerned  to  limit  the 
prince's  rights  by  defining  his  obligations  to  God  and  to  his 
people.  The  good  prince  is  good  largely  because  he  is  willing  to 
check  his  own  impulses  and  moderate  his  own  selfish  desires,  sub- 
mitting to  the  higher  authorities  of  God,  reason,  and  virtue."18 
For  the  Stuarts,  Marcus  Aurelius  can  be  used  as  a  moderate,  but 
he  can  also  be  assigned  an  especially  wide  array  of  positions  when 
it  comes  to  the  debate  over  the  origin  and  nature  of  legislative  and 
executive  authority.  Most  notably,  he  is  central  to  the  legacy  of 
Roman  law,  a  body  of  juristic  writings  often  invoked  in  defense  of 
autocracy.19  But  Stuart  critics  of  divine  right  point  out  that  the 
Marcus  of  the  Justinian  codices  insists  on  the  necessity  of  a  king's 
living  according  to  law.  Although  Fuller  concludes  his  essay  with 
a  warning  to  princes  that  they  not  sacrifice  too  much  "Preroga- 
tive," his  reference  to  Marcus  Aurelius  derives  from  the  Scriptores, 
a  text  that  portrays  the  reign  of  the  Stoic  emperor  as  supportive  of 
republican  principles.  In  the  passage  from  The  Holy  State,  the  Latin 
tag  summarizes  the  emperor's  expansion  of  the  senate's  jurisdic- 
tion and  his  belief  that  a  commonwealth  thrives  only  if  the  great- 
est number  of  prudent  citizens  are  involved  in  the  operations  of 
government. 

The  Marcus  of  the  Scriptores  is  an  accountable  prince;  he  allows 
the  senate  to  be  "the  judge  in  many  inquiries  and  even  in  those 
which  belonged  to  his  own  jurisdiction.  .  .  .  Nor  did  any  of  the 
emperors  show  more  respect  to  the  senate  than  he."20  One  of  the 
most  frequently  cited  statements  in  Capitolinus's  life  of  Marcus 
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maintains  that  "[t}oward  the  people  he  acted  just  as  one  acts  in  a 
free  state"  {  (c)um  popiilo  autem  non  aliter  egit  quam  est  actum  sub  civi- 
tate  libera).  But  the  Scriptores  bolsters  the  Stuart  king's  ideal  projec- 
tion of  himself,  too.  His  biographer  claims  that  Marcus  never  im- 
posed onerous  taxes,  never  ran  out  of  money  for  humanitarian  aid 
or  other  projects,  held  himself  accountable  for  the  solvency  and 
honesty  of  the  court,  and  fortified  a  Roman  people  weakened  by 
tyranny,  war,  and  disaster.  This  Marcus  takes  charge  in  the  refor- 
mation of  the  courts;  he  is  successful  whether  at  war  or  in  judg- 
ment. He  may  be  overly  complaisant  toward  the  scandals  center- 
ing on  Faustina,  but  in  the  life  of  Avidius  Cassius,  a  rebel  against 
the  emperor,  the  Scriptores  finds  that  the  emperor's  wife  has  been 
abused  by  rumor.  This  latter  biography  epitomizes  the  complex 
position  of  the  Scriptores  in  Stuart  culture.  Avidius  is  at  once  a  dis- 
ciplined republican  at  odds  with  the  emperor  and  a  dissolute  ras- 
cal who  cannot  recognize  a  supremely  virtuous  prince  when  he 
has  one. 

Wherever  the  Scriptores  appears  in  Stuart  political  or  ethical  dis- 
course, it  takes  away  with  one  hand  what  it  gives  with  the  other. 
Although  the  series  of  biographies  is  usually  considered  to  be 
Suetonian,  its  effect  on  Stuart  culture  can  be  Tacitean.  For  Fuller, 
it  presents  Marcus  as  moderate  antidote  to  a  personal  ruler  whose 
only  need  for  Parliament  arises  with  his  court's  inability  to  finance 
what  appears  to  its  opposition  a  self-serving  and  dangerous  autoc- 
racy. In  this  fashion,  the  historical  Marcus  can  serve  as  a  dial  for 
the  prince  who  is  falling  far  short  of  perfection.  Conversely,  Capi- 
tolinus  finds  Marcus  vulnerable  precisely  where  the  Puritan  oppo- 
sition attacked  Charles,  that  is,  with  regard  to  a  wife  who  for  the 
Roman  emperor  is  a  scheming  prostitute,  for  the  Stuart  king  a 
theatrical  papist.  Yet  just  after  his  reference  to  Aurelius,  Fuller 
proclaims  that  God  has  given  England  a  king  with  the  virtues  of 
Aurelius,  one  who  knows  how  to  negotiate  between  the  preroga- 
tive rightly  belonging  to  gods-on-earth  and  the  obvious  benefits 
of  a  wider  participation  in  the  affairs  of  state.  Traces  of  this  multi- 
faceted  history  are  evident  in  Guevara's  epistolary  and  golden 
Marcus,  but  when  Fuller  invokes  the  Scriptores,  he  reinscribes  the 
emperor  in  seventeenth-century  politics. 

In  the  famous  art  collections  of  Charles's  reign,  the  recurrence 
of  Marcus's  image  corroborates  the  multiple  functions  of  the  docu- 
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merited  emperor.  With  regard  to  the  notion  that  the  Stoic  emperor 
projects  an  ideal  of  which  Charles  falls  short,  the  earl  of  Arundel's 
interest  in  the  iconography  of  Aurelius  and  Faustina  has  been 
linked  to  his  own  cultivation  of  Stoic  gravitas,  in  opposition  to  a 
court  whose  manners,  though  improved  with  a  relatively  austere 
Charles,  were  still  too  compromised.  It  is  noteworthy,  too,  that 
the  king  himself  had  sculptures  and  artifacts  imaging  the  Stoic 
emperor  and  his  wife,  and  that  his  patronage  of  Inigo  Jones's  por- 
tico for  the  west  end  of  St.  Paul's  resulted  in  architecture  modeled 
on  Palladio's  version  of  the  Roman  temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faus- 
tina. Contemporary  notes  on  the  royal  collections  suggest  that 
contrary  to  the  ancient  biographies  of  Marcus,  Roman  coins  and 
medals  were  unambiguous  in  their  redemption  of  Faustina's  repu- 
tation, celebrating  the  loyal  and  pious  "mother  of  the  camps."  Two 
of  Charles's  busts  place  a  veiled  Faustina  next  to  her  bearded  hus- 
band whose  famous  statue  in  Rome  is  the  locus  classicus  of  the 
equestrian  art  so  important  to  Charles's  imperial  iconography. 
With  Titian's  pre-Antonine  emperors  also  hanging  in  his  galleries, 
Charles  might  imagine  himself  as  the  Aurelian  correction  to  such 
transgressions  of  the  past.21  Jonathan  Goldberg  has  argued  that 
the  Jacobean  ideal  king  was  unable  to  resolve  the  contradiction 
between  the  Stoic  appeal  to  a  transparent  honesty,  imitable  by  the 
king's  subjects,  and  the  king's  inscrutable  claim,  based  on  Roman 
law,  that  he  owns  his  subjects  as  the  force  behind  any  law — cus- 
tomary, statutory,  or  ecclesiastical.22  For  Caroline  culture,  the  leg- 
acy of  Marcus  Aurelius  offers  to  bridge  that  gap,  but  not  cleanly 
or  easily;  the  emperor  approximates  a  political  golden  mean  but 
has  a  penchant  for  autocratic  Scylla  and  republican  Charybdis. 

In  1634  Meric  Casaubon  translated  the  authentic  philosophical 
writings  of  Marcus  Aurelius  into  an  already  complex  debate  about 
the  emperor's  relevance  to  Caroline  England.  Caroline  readers  ap- 
pear to  have  wanted  these  writings.  The  need  for  them  is  evident 
in  Casaubon's  remark  that  the  meditations  were  extremely  rare  but 
also  in  the  demand  for  a  second  edition  one  year  after  the  first. 
The  second  edition  adds  a  table  of  topics,  an  attempt  to  make  the 
somewhat  desultory  musings  all  the  more  useful  to  the  common 
reader.  Later,  in  1643,  Casaubon  produced  the  Greek  text,  perhaps 
as  a  belated  contribution  to  Laud  and  Charles's  program  to  publish 
Greek  manuscripts  from  the  royal  library  in  honor  of  the  court 
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and  its  church.2'  It  is  appropriate  that  the  government  exacted 
money  for  the  Greek  press  from  revenues  collected  from  its  censo- 
rial efforts,  for  Casaubon's  introduction  of  Marcus  Aurelius  to  the 
England  of  personal  rule  has  its  own  part  to  play  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  conformity  and  holistic  order,  together  with  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  more  indecorous  and  uncharitable  "Puritan"  critics. 
With  his  translation,  Casaubon  renders  the  meditations  in  a  lan- 
guage agreeable  to  the  unification  of  culture  under  the  providen- 
tial eye  of  the  king  and  his  chief  minister.  But  in  the  scholarly 
apparatus,  the  Scriptores  remains  a  vital  subtext  with  a  number  of 
functions.  It  facilitates  the  translator  in  his  attempts  to  secure 
Marcus  for  the  royalists,  but  it  unleashes  as  many  tensions — be- 
tween Laud  and  Charles,  between  one  Marcus  and  another — as  it 
conceals  or  resolves. 

In  his  prefatory  matter,  Casaubon  offers  his  patron,  Laud,  and 
his  general  readers  a  new  Marcus.  His  is  not  Guevara's  romanti- 
cized moralist  but  a  Stoic  whose  creed  is  specific  and  systematic. 
The  emperor  is  a  noble  contributor  to  Stoicism  but  for  Casaubon, 
the  coherence  of  the  philosophy  is  larger  than  any  one  author,  no 
matter  what  his  rank.  The  translator  believes  Marcus  encourages 
such  a  reading,  not  just  in  the  emperor's  citation  of  other  Stoics, 
especially  Epictetus,  but  also  in  his  obsession  with  the  subordina- 
tion of  parts  to  the  whole.  Casaubon  is  fearful  of  the  emperor's 
political  legacy;  the  scholar  has  in  mind  a  ruler  more  authoritative 
than  Guevara's  invention,  yet  one  more  extricated  from  politics 
and  attached  to  a  cosmic  system  than  the  republican  prince  of 
Capitolinus.  He  wants,  that  is,  to  forge  a  potent  yet  secure  analogy 
between  the  English  and  Roman  empires:  James  has  exhausted 
the  Caesarean  analogies — to  Julius  and  Augustus  in  particular — 
and  he  has  intervened  in  debates  over  the  applicability  of  Nero 
and  Tiberius  to  Stuart  kings.  But  Casaubon  looks  to  reform  the 
Roman  basis  of  personal  rule,  just  as  surely  as  Charles  sets  out  to 
reclaim  the  dignity  of  the  court  and,  together  with  Laud,  the  de- 
cency of  the  temple.  Howell  himself  transforms  the  Caesar  of  his 
title  page  to  the  Antoninus  of  the  prefatory  poem,  bringing  the 
father,  James,  into  the  dynasty  of  the  son  rather  than  the  other 
way  around. 

In  his  dedication  to  William  Laud,  Casaubon  draws  direct  links 
between  his  editorial  service  to  Marcus  and  Laud's  devoted  sup- 
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port  of  Charles.  Aurelius  is  the  Roman  Charles,  and  Charles  the 
English  Aurelius.  The  kinship  is  strengthened  when  the  editor,  a 
clergyman  of  some  repute  and  station,  compares  Charles  to  the 
Marcus  of  the  Scriptores,  the  emperor  without  whom  a  vexed  and 
troubled  Rome  would  not  have  survived.  In  his  claim  that  only 
Charles  could  save  a  beleaguered  England  from  tyranny,  war,  and 
plague,  the  scholar  is  silent  on  whether  this  fact  makes  James  a 
Nero  or  a  Pius,  Marcus's  adoptive  father.  But  with  Charles's  efforts 
to  secure  an  acceptable  peace  in  foreign  affairs  and  a  halcyon  pros- 
perity at  home,  the  great  Stoic  emperor  seems  to  Casaubon  a  wel- 
come member  of  the  Stuart-Roman  mythos. 

By  insisting  on  the  emperor's  Stoicism,  the  translator  under- 
scores the  validity  of  his  political  analogies  inasmuch  as  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  Porch  are  committed  to  cycles  or  revolutions  positing 
a  sameness  in  history.  Marcus  himself  muses  on  the  duplication  of 
one  era  by  another,  although  these  repetitions,  if  fated,  can  render 
the  monarch  helpless  to  avoid  the  mistakes  of  the  past  and  the 
destined  future.  The  political  reincarnation  of  Marcus  begins  to 
blur,  however,  when  Casaubon  identifies  his  patron,  Laud,  with 
the  emperor.  Readers,  he  says,  will  readily  envision  the  archbishop 
whenever  they  read  the  Stoic's  private  thoughts.  Suddenly,  the  ser- 
vant becomes  a  master  to  the  king  whose  own  discipline  perhaps 
falls  short  of  the  Roman's.  One  can  indeed  see  something  of  the 
austere  Laud  in  the  Aurelius  who  disliked  the  pomp  of  the  court 
and  sought  to  reduce  it,  or  even  in  the  Scriptores  Aurelius  who  was 
mocked  for  his  clerkish  attention  to  financial  and  other  mundane 
details.  As  the  chief  agent  underpropping  the  halcyon  myth,  Laud 
is  of  course  supremely  useful.  The  myth  not  only  denies  that  the 
kingdom  has  problems  but  also  entails  that  the  king  has  careful 
agents  removing  sedition  and  disorder  and  taking  the  blame  for 
whatever  offends  the  godly,  honest  subject.  In  the  event  that  fac- 
tional discord  at  court  or  seditious  Puritanism  in  the  country 
threatens  the  peace  and  welfare  of  Caroline  England,  it  is  the  hal- 
cyon king  who  reclaims  an  identity  with  the  Stoic  emperor,  always 
calm,  virtuous,  and  rational  even  when  his  political  culture  is  dis- 
integrating into  so  many  atoms. 

But  Casaubon  is  committed  to  minimizing  the  tensions  that 
might  arise  from  such  a  rivalry  between  king  and  minister;  more 
than  likely,  the  translator  finds  in  Marcus  Aurelius  a  discipline, 
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dignity,  and  cosmology  on  which  Charles  and  Laud  can  agree  as 
cooperatives  in  the  enterprise  of  reforming  the  kingdom.  It  is  pre- 
cisely a  Roman  dignitas  that  Laud  applauds  in  the  death  scene  of 
Strafford,  who  himself  identifies  a  duty  to  and  involvement  in  the 
whole  as  the  Stoic  virtue  woefully  out  of  fashion  in  England.2^ 
And  moving  from  the  dedication  to  his  essay  on  Stoicism,  Casau- 
bon  leaves  for  the  moment  the  controversial  politics  of  Marcus 
and  concentrates,  with  Lipsius,  on  cleansing  the  impieties  of  the 
famous  Stoic  paradoxes. 

To  the  standard  problems  of  baptizing  the  Porch,  however, 
Marcus  Aurelius  adds  the  persecution  of  Christian  sectaries.25  Pol- 
itics refuses  to  vanish.  The  scholar  vacillates  on  the  extent  to 
which  the  ruler  himself,  and  not  his  agents,  must  be  blamed  for 
commission  or  neglect.  Perhaps  Casaubon  is  uneasy  that  either 
Laud  or  Charles  will  come  to  the  reader's  mind  in  this  instance, 
too.  He  has  no  recourse  here,  as  he  does  later,  to  the  hero  of  the 
Scriptores  or  to  the  political  lessons  recorded  in  the  first  book  of 
meditations,  all  of  which  show  the  emperor's  zealous  defense  of 
free  speech,  even  for  his  sharpest  critics.  Somehow  the  editor  must 
manage  to  turn  the  meditations  into  an  ally  of  a  censorial  yet  char- 
itable holism  and  to  prepare  Laud  as  well  as  the  general  reader  for 
an  impressive  paradigm  of  their  own  magnanimous  prince.  But 
the  historical  Marcus  endangers  the  Caroline  enlistment  of  Sto- 
icism as  much  as  the  sect's  own  promotion  of  autonomy,  fate,  or 
suicide. 

In  the  notes  appended  to  his  translation,  Casaubon  admits  that 
adapting  the  genuine  Marcus  to  his  audience  has  required  some 
distortion — or  at  least,  the  rendering  of  certain  passages  in  a  loose 
and  flexible  sense.  Caught  between  philology  and  politics,  the 
scholar  plays  one  version  of  the  emperor,  found  in  the  meditations, 
against  the  other  historical  one,  hoping  that  a  coherent  prince  and 
cosmos  will  emerge  in  support  of  his  patrons.  Although  for  Guev- 
ara he  has  only  disdain,  the  editor  betrays  some  envy  over  the  pop- 
ularity and,  one  supposes,  the  nonpolitical  simplicity  of  the 
golden  book.  But  the  cultural  assets  of  the  authentic  Marcus  begin 
to  crystallize  when  one  of  Casaubon's  extended  notes  directs  the 
reader's  attention  to  the  emperor's  recurring  and  diacritical  cele- 
bration of  the  "charitable-sociable"  man;  indeed,  Marcus's  strict 
disregard  for  the  opposite  of  such  a  man  amounts  to  what  for  Ca- 
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saubon  is  the  crux  of  Marcus's  appeal  to  Christian  and  Stuart  En- 
gland.26 In  response  to  i:xv,  the  editor's  note  on  the  sociable- 
charitable  ideal  harps  on  a  consent  between  the  emperor  and  God's 
law,  one  bidding  us  to  love  God  and  our  neighbors  as  ourselves. 
Marcus,  Casaubon  adds,  sees  all  people  as  citizens  of  the  same 
world,  joined  by  one  reason,  and  charged  by  nature  to  work  to- 
gether in  harmony,  without  opposition  to  the  whole  which,  if 
properly  understood,  is  more  than  the  sum  of  its  parts. 

Casaubon  stresses,  then,  that  given  this  emphasis  on  the  ratio- 
nal and  godly  link  between  charity  and  society,  the  Stoic  emperor 
proves  to  understand  that  the  Christian  elevation  of  love  is  more 
obedient  to  the  whole  than  the  sometime  Stoic  commitment  to 
private  virtue.  What  is  more,  this  slant  on  the  emperor's  philoso- 
phy chimes  with  what  Casaubon  views  as  the  fundamental  constit- 
uents of  Caroline  and  Laudian  ideology:  with  ensuring  a  charitable 
but  also  censorial  conformity  that  negates  separatism  and  demotes 
dissent,  and  with  reforming  the  court  itself  along  the  lines  of  a 
pious  marriage  between  rational  virtue  and  refined  amours.  In- 
deed, it  is  the  disruptive,  indecorous,  and  uncharitable  "Puritan" 
whose  Stoicism  one  finds  mocked  in  Caroline  literature — thus 
Shirley,  in  a  satirical  dedication  for  The  Bird  in  a  Cage,  flouts 
Prynne's  "Roman  constancy"  in  prison — and  from  whom  Casau- 
bon would  reclaim  the  culturally  malleable  ideals  of  the  Porch. 2~ 

Time  and  again,  Casaubon's  translation  unites  Marcus's  ongo- 
ing subordination  of  the  part  to  the  whole  with  the  Caroline  direc- 
tives against  antinomian  fanaticism  and  political  insubordination. 
For  Marcus,  all  historical  periods  are  the  same;  neither  the  past 
nor  the  future  is  any  more  golden  than  the  present  moment,  and 
any  nostalgia  for  the  past  or  contentious  hope  for  future  change  is 
delusionary.  The  worst  of  all  mistakes,  the  emperor  repeats,  is  a 
self-imposed  isolation  because  such  a  stance  is  destructive  as  well 
as  illusory.  Every  particle  should  realize  that  the  good  of  the  whole 
supersedes  or  amounts  to  the  good  of  the  part.  Discontent  and 
separatism  are  clear  signs  that  the  limb  does  not  comprehend  the 
design  of  the  body,  so  much  that  the  separatist  becomes  an  exile 
in  a  cosmic  city  from  which  there  is  no  real  escape.  In  Casaubon's 
version,  obedience  to  the  whole  readily  merges  with  service  to  the 
ruler  of  this  city:  "and  the  end  of  the  reasonable  creatures  is,  to 
follow  and  obey  him,  who  is  the  reason  as  it  were,  and  the  law  of 
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this  great  Citie,  and  ancient  Common-wealth"  (22).  Thus  the 
pntuma  is  imperial,  the  emperor  pneumatic,  and  together  they  in- 
fuse a  natural  integrity  into  the  whole.  If  such  a  cosmic  guarantee 
is  little  more  than  mythology  without  the  political  activities  of 
the  ruler  and  his  ministers,  these  activities  are  in  themselves 
the  clearest  signs  of  a  self-effacing  Stoic  duty  that  Aurelius  also 
represents. 

Perhaps  Marcus  reiterates  the  sentiment  so  often  because  its  op- 
posite, fragmentary  and  chaotic  atomism,  is  his  recurring  concern. 
In  the  Epictetan  subtext  of  the  meditations,  we  have  the  ten- 
sion— so  basic  to  the  Stoics — between  the  sequestered  and  invio- 
lable will  and  the  emphasis  on  a  fated  connectivity.28  Aurelius  em- 
braces Epictetus  who  reverses  the  ratio  and  elevates  the  power  of 
the  atomized  will  over  his  own  clear  commitment  to  the  cosmic 
whole.  But  this  tension  has  its  political  effects,  too.  Epictetus,  the 
Stoic  popularized  by  Du  Vair,  is  dangerous  because  he  is  so  critical 
of  the  imperial  colonization  of  the  will.29  More  generally,  as  Har- 
old Laski  has  argued,  Renaissance  proponents  of  popular  sover- 
eignty either  contest  the  autocratic  usurpation  of  the  corporate 
in  the  name  of  Cicero,  or  challenge  holism  with  the  liberties  of 
the  individual.  Against  political  and  zealous  atomization,  Browne 
and  Donne  stand  out  as  unreliable  opponents,  chiefly  because 
they,  like  Marcus,  are  fascinated  with  the  individuation  that  they 
decry.'0 

But  it  is  later,  in  the  1650s,  that  a  scholar  like  Walter  Charleton 
finds  the  leisure  to  focus  on  the  atomism  and  Epicureanism  in 
Marcus.  Casaubon  has  much  more  clearly  defined  political  prob- 
lems to  solve.  The  translator  is  worried  mainly  that  the  emperor's 
defense  of  republican  liberty  will  thwart  the  unitive  and  censorial 
potential  of  his  holism/1  Certainly  the  dominant  strain  of  the 
meditations  harps  on  the  integrity  of  the  cosmos,  on  the  city  of 
the  world  with  its  seamless  unity  re-created  in  every  sage.  Accord- 
ingly, the  enemy  in  Casaubon's  translation  is  the  separatist  driven 
by  "fancies,  and  imaginations"  (35)  to  believe  that  special  provi- 
dence is  more  compelling  than  the  "general  connexion,  and  con- 
catenation of  all  those  things,  which  [more  apparantly]  by  the  di- 
vine providence  are  administred  and  brought  to  passe"  (15). 
Especially  as  they  are  nuanced  by  Casaubon's  language,  the  medi- 
tations resemble  many  other  Stuart  texts  in  their  distrust  of  wild, 
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self-aggrandizing  fancy.  But  Casaubon's  Caroline-Laudian  promo- 
tion of  holism  makes  the  resemblance  even  clearer  insofar  as  it 
hybridizes  the  severity  of  censorship  and  the  toleration  of  charity. 
One  can  glimpse  such  a  hybrid  in  Browne's  Religio  Medici,  but 
Edward  Herbert's  De  religione  laid  (first  published,  1645,  witn  at 
least  five  surviving  manuscripts)  is  closer  to  the  main  tendencies 
and  challenges  of  Casaubon's  Stoic  in  their  mutual  and  dogged 
enlistment  of  a  natural  system. 

As  in  all  his  philosophical  works,  Herbert's  De  religione  laid 
seeks  to  derive  a  culture  of  toleration  from  the  isolation  of  five 
religious  notions  in  which,  he  feels,  everyone  naturally  believes. 
The  five  common  notions,  repeated  at  every  opportunity,  include 
not  just  a  supreme  deity  and  an  afterlife,  but  also  an  austere  yet 
charitable  form  of  worship.  Herbert's  emphases  are  patent.  Like 
Aurelius,  who  also  marries  austerity  and  charity,  he  superimposes 
an  inescapable  sameness  on  past,  present,  and  future.  At  the  same 
time,  he  cleverly  derives  the  freedom  of  the  will  from  the  fated 
connection  of  causes.  In  other  words,  Herbert  posits  that  human 
beings  believe  the  same  fundamental  principles  and  that  the  free- 
dom of  each  person  depends  on  the  tightly  woven  fabric  of  the 
cosmos. 

As  with  Marcus  Aurelius  and  the  Stoics,  however,  this  holism 
is  at  times  undercut  when  Herbert  steps  back  from  the  whole  and 
relocates  the  possibility  of  freedom  in  the  self-sufficient  sage  who 
cannot  trust  the  arbiters  of  dogma:  "But  since  it  is  proper  to  the 
lofty  soul,  let  him  everywhere  distinguish  by  the  appropriate  fac- 
ulties internal  things  from  external,  certain  from  uncertain,  divine 
from  human.  Nay,  let  him  rather  with  serene  unshaken  mind  de- 
spise other  things,  and  amid  the  threatenings  poured  out  over  the 
entire  world  let  him  escape  undaunted,  self-possessed."32  Like  the 
Epictetan  subtext  of  the  meditations — one  more  individuated 
than  holistic — Herbert's  distrust  of  authority  can  militate  against 
the  elevation  of  royal  and  especially  priestly  control  that  Casau- 
bon's Marcus  is  in  part  meant  to  support;  indeed,  the  duplicity  of 
priestcraft  is  the  major  target  of  Herbert's  satire  in  his  work  on 
pagan  religion.  If  nowhere  else,  Herbert  sounds  in  this  passage 
like  the  Lipsius  of  De  constantia,  in  which  the  Stoic  retires  into  his 
calm  rationality  in  order  to  withstand  an  intolerant  and  factious 
world. 
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Soon,  however,  he  shifts  to  the  rhetoric  of  Lipsius's  Politica, 
which  ventures  back  to  the  notional  sameness  from  which  not 
even  the  "lofty  soul"  can  escape,  however  "self-possessed."  Like  the 
political  Lipsius,  who  recommends  the  prudent  enforcement  of 
outward  conformity  in  the  discourses  of  the  state,  Herbert  ap- 
plauds those  priests  who  discipline  their  flock  in  the  method  re- 
storing the  common  notions.  Such  priests  restrain  "the  headlong 
license  of  the  common  people"  (122—23).''  At  last,  the  tolerant 
consensus  implied  by  Herbert's  paean  for  community  and  freedom 
opts  to  establish  "for  religion,  and  thence  for  the  hierarchy  and 
the  state,  an  unquestioned  authority  and  majesty.  For  since  there 
is  no  clear  occasion  for  stealing  away  from  this  undoubted  doc- 
trine, all  men  will  be  unanimously  eager  for  the  austere  worship 
of  God  by  virtue,  for  piety,  and  for  a  holy  life"  (126-27).  Writing 
just  after  Casaubon's  translation,  Herbert  defends  the  holism  of 
those  common  notions  first  set  forth  in  the  1620s,  including  an 
austere  yet  charitable  form  of  worship;  only  now  Herbert  stresses 
their  censorial  power:  "That  far  from  softening  religion,  it  [Her- 
bert's method]  provides  a  spur  to  its  severity"  (126—27). 

Dilthey  is  right,  then,  to  find  Stoicism  in  the  seams  and  at  the 
basis  of  Herbert's  common  notions.  But  Herbert's  is  a  Stoicism 
born  out  of  the  culture  of  Casaubon's  Aurelius,  right  down  to  its 
Epictetan  and  potentially  subversive  minor  key.  In  his  work  on 
pagan  religion,  Herbert  makes  several  references  to  the  emperor, 
and  Herbert's  most  recent  biographer  and  editor,  John  Anthony 
Butler,  notes  that  the  philosopher-poet  and  Meric  Casaubon  were 
friends.'4 

But  in  the  final  analysis,  Herbert's  relationship  to  Casaubon's 
editorial  project  is  as  complex  as  Casaubon's  own  relationship  to 
the  politics  of  the  meditations.  However  murky  Herbert's  politics 
increasingly  became  in  the  1640s,  his  treatment  of  the  common 
notions  in  De  religione  laid  can  be  read  as  an  apology — fitful,  per- 
haps largely  unintended — for  the  severe  charity  of  Caroline  per- 
sonal rule  and,  therefore,  as  support  of  Oestreich's  thesis  that  Neo- 
stoicism  aided  the  centralization  of  sovereignty  in  the  state.  As 
Butler  points  out,  Herbert  was  interested  in  the  so-called  Poli- 
tiques  associated  with  Henry,  due  de  Montmorency:  "If  the  Poli- 
tiques  had  a  creed  in  common,  it  was  that  public  safety  should  be 
a  prerequisite  for  a  stable  society,  and  that  this,  in  turn,  depended 
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on  religious  toleration  and  a  strong  central  monarchy."  Such  a  cen- 
ter, agrees  Jean  Bodin,  is  best  preserved  by  kings,  but  the  crucial 
point  is  that  power  cannot  be  dispersed  beyond  the  control  of  the 
center  if  the  commonwealth  wants  to  endure.  The  central  pneuma 
must  be  everywhere  at  once  yet  always  its  own  and  the  same.  As 
one  Stoic's  insistence  on  the  autonomous  will  gives  way  to  anoth- 
er's belief  that  the  part  must  serve  the  whole,  the  principles  and 
virtues  matter  less  than  the  integrity  of  the  whole  and  its  censorial 
power  over  the  part.  But  for  Herbert,  there  is  a  decided  problem 
in  making  censorial  severity  and  philosophical  charity  cohere; 
thus,  his  Epictetan  minor  key  in  De  religione  laid  becomes  major  in 
his  work  on  pagan  religion.  Indeed,  when  in  De  religione  gentilium 
Herbert  refers  some  three  or  four  times  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  he 
seeks  to  illustrate  the  Roman  tendency  to  deify  human  beings  in 
complicity  with  the  hypocrisy  and  superstition  of  priestcraft.35 
Casaubon  has  the  opposite  problem:  he  works  to  chasten  the  em- 
peror's tendency  toward  a  charitable  republicanism. 

According  to  Richard  Tuck,  the  Stoic  foundations  of  a  censorial 
court  were  spread  throughout  Europe  in  the  early  modern  period: 

Certainly,  the  neo-Stoics  of  the  later  sixteenth  century  are  marked  by  a 
strong  reluctance  to  talk  much  about  justice.  Their  political  theory  cen- 
tred not  on  the  moral  duty  of  citizens  to  advance  their  own  interests, 
but  on  the  necessity  for  a  prince  to  preserve  himself  as  a  head  of  state  at 
all  costs.  The  prince's  own  interests  were  bound  up  with  those  of  his 
republic,  but  if  the  preservation  of  a  political  order  was  at  stake,  then 
rules  of  justice  or  constitutional  proprieties  had  to  give  way:  property 
might  be  seized,  promises  broken  and  the  innocent  executed.36 

As  Tuck  explains,  the  Stoic  premise  that  nature  urges  self- 
preservation — and  its  political  dress  in  the  language  of  neces- 
sity— well  suited  the  Caroline  establishment:  "under  Charles, 
particularly  from  1625  to  1630  when  England  was  at  least  notion- 
ally  at  war  against  Spain  and  the  long  tradition  of  English  anti- 
Spanish  Tacitism  could  be  employed  on  behalf  of  the  king's  poli- 
cies, the  court  was  much  more  willing  to  use  this  kind  of  human- 
ism; Charles  was,  of  course,  himself  far  more  the  image  of  the 
humanists'  ideal,  with  a  cultured  artistic  life-style  to  put  in  place 
of  the  casuistical  divinity  of  his  father"  (118).  Despite  parliamen- 
tary antipathy  for  "the  language  of  necessity,"  Tuck  concludes,  the 
Caroline  court  made  a  habit  of  its  use  into  the  1630s. 
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But  with  the  revival  of  the  imperial  Aurelius,  the  principles  of 
Caroline  Stoicism  include  but  exceed  the  bare  appeal  to  necessity 
in  their  composition  of  a  royal  model.  As  the  phrase  "charitable- 
sociable"  suggests,  Casaubon's  Aurelius,  like  the  prince  of  the 
Scriptores,  is  lenient  and  complaisant.  He  endures  or  ignores  the 
barbs  and  mocks  of  his  critics  and,  they  insist,  the  transgressions 
of  his  Faustina.  With  his  unswerving  virtue,  however,  the  Marcus 
of  history  and  philosophy  is  censorious,  too,  always  looking  to  re- 
form the  morals  of  nobles  and  commoners  alike.  He  advises  a 
readiness  to  answer  for  one's  thoughts,  to  be  "sincere,  and  peace- 
able; as  becommeth  one  that  is  made  for  society"  (27).  Casaubon 
makes  it  clear  that  his  Marcus  has  two  audiences,  the  emperor 
unto  himself  but  also  unto  the  common  reader.  The  Stoic's  private 
musings  perform  the  secondary  task  of  warning  the  public  against 
the  seditious  citizen  "who  {by  irrationall  actions)  withdrawes  his 
owne  soule  from  that  One  and  common  soule  of  all  rationall  Crea- 
tures" (47).  When  Marcus  speaks  harshly  of  the  malcontent,  one 
can  imagine  that  Laud  might  glimpse  an  occasional  and  a  neces- 
sary cruelty  supporting  the  charitable  and  suasive  kindness.  The 
rebel  is  "an  Aposteme  of  the  world,  who  by  being  discontented  with 
those  things  that  happen  unto  him  in  the  world,  doth  as  it  were 
Apostatize,  and  separate  himselfe  from  common  Natures  rationall 
Administration"  (47).  One  can  also  imagine  Laud's  agreement 
with  Aurelius 's  declaration  that  the  "community  and  society"  of 
the  great  cosmic  city  is  at  once  "subordinated,  and  coordinated" 
(72).  Subordination  ensures  that  Herbert's  "hierarchy"  has  "un- 
questioned authority  and  majesty,"  while  coordination  imposes  a 
diachronic  and  synchronic  sameness  on  the  readers,  preventing 
their  nonconformity  no  matter  what.  Preserving  both  catholicity 
and  a  divinely  partitioned  authority,  the  rationalism  of  the 
charitable-sociable  ideal  is  nuanced  by  the  canonical  and  aesthetic 
language  of  Laud's  ceremonial  church:  "By  tranquillity  I  under- 
stand a  decent  orderly  disposition  and  carriage,  free  from  all  con- 
fusion and  tumultuousnesse"  (37).  Lest  the  reasonable-sociable 
production  of  harmony  and  uniformity  be  confused  with  the  re- 
publican Stoicism  of  Cicero's  De  officiis,  we  are  reminded  that  an 
emperor  speaks  and  that  Cicero's  attribution  of  the  decline  of  hon- 
esty and  duty  to  the  emperors  of  Rome  has  been  reversed. 

It  is  the  "charity"  of  Aurelian  Stoicism  that  clinches  the  rele- 
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vance  of  Casaubon's  text  to  the  Caroline  conception  of  the  dispen- 
sations of  uniformity.  For  instance,  the  queen's  presence  at  court 
was  often  praised  in  verse  or  masque  as  the  guarantor  of  harmony. 
Like  the  final  letters  of  Guevara's  book,  or  even  portions  of  the 
Scriptores.  then,  the  charity  of  Marcus's  authentic  writings  could 
be  called  upon  to  redeem  and  support  the  queen's  Marian  and  Pla- 
tonic culture  of  a  refined  amours.  Erica  Veevers  has  shown  that 
Henrietta's  function  at  court  was  idealized  as  involving  a  marriage 
of  pious  virtue  to  beauty  and  grace;  that  is,  the  queen  preferred  to 
be  construed  as  a  virtuous  principle  of  courtly  reform  and  concord 
operating  against  factious  austerity  and  roughshod  arrogance. 
Hers  was  imagined  as  an  honesty  culling  the  very  best  of  piety 
and  virtue  with  a  commitment  to  "general  social  harmony."  '- 

As  we  will  see,  however,  Henrietta  Maria  and  her  analogue,  the 
emperor's  wife  Faustina,  are  as  apt  to  produce  factional  discord 
and  complaint  as  they  are  to  promote  harmony  and  peace.  And  far 
from  always  relieving  political  conflict,  analogies  between  Charles 
and  Marcus  are  as  likely  to  produce  it.  In  Caroline  political  cul- 
ture, therefore,  Casaubon's  charitable-sociable  sage  is  part  and  par- 
cel of  a  pervasive  desire  to  assimilate  the  virtue,  holism,  and  power 
of  Stoicism  into  the  graces  and  ceremonies  of  the  court.  This 
assimilation,  however,  is  as  difficult  as  the  Christian  baptism 
of  Marcus's  ethics.  By  the  time  of  Hobbes,  whose  critics  some- 
times associate  his  theories  with  Stoic  fatalism,  the  assimilation 
has  run  aground.  But  in  his  editorial  combat  with  Marcus's  repub- 
licanism, Casaubon  already  detects  the  problems  with  his  own 
enterprise. 

POLITICAL  MARCUS 

In  book  i  of  his  meditations,  Marcus  Aurelius  records  his  personal 
debts  to  family  and  friends.  For  Casaubon,  this  book  stands  apart 
from  the  others  because  it  betrays  the  emperor's  admiration  for 
republican  Stoicism.  No  matter  what  the  demands  of  scholarship, 
the  translator  admits  he  has  been  compelled  to  censor  the  text  in 
the  name  of  monarchy  and  social  order. 

Casaubon  appears  unworried  about  the  political  ramifications 
of  Marcus's  devotion  to  Epictetus.  Whereas  such  Stuart  preachers 
as  Thomas  Gataker  invoke  Epictetus  in  support  of  any  number  of 
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orthodox  positions,  for  instance,  a  belief  in  God  s  existence,  sati- 
rists like  Everard  Guilpin  articulate  the  Stoic  slave's  threat  to  im- 
perial control:  the  perfect  "libertine"  is  freer  and  more  powerful 
than  the  emperor.  Although  his  liberty  may  not  effect  any  change 
in  the  state,  Renaissance  dramatists  and  poets  make  it  clear  that 
the  slave's  philosophy  exerts  a  felt,  if  unintended,  pressure  on  the 
court.'8  The  Epictetan  Stoic  may  venture  to  court,  but  he  is  an 
outsider  who  rejects  any  subjection  to  the  ruler.  Like  Christians, 
he  must  render  unto  Caesar  but  this  debt  is  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence to  him.  Casaubon,  however,  is  distracted  from  this  tradition 
by  Marcus's  outright  claim  that  he  has  studied  the  great  Stoic 
martyrs. 

The  trouble  begins  with  Casaubon's  rendering  of  Marcus's  list 
of  philosophical  debts  in  the  very  first  book:  the  emperor  has 
learned  from  Fronto  "to  how  much  envie  and  fraud,  and  hypocrisie 
the  state  of  a  Tyrannous  King  is  subject  unto,  and  how  for  the 
most  part  they  who  are  commonly  called  .  .  .  nobly  borne  ...  are 
in  some  sort  incapable  {or,  wide]  of  naturall  affection"  (5).  Al- 
though the  most  famous  Stoic  assessment  of  the  proper  place  for 
emotion  in  a  ruler  was  Seneca's  De  dementia.  Calvin's  commentary 
on  that  text  shows  the  Renaissance  discomfort  with  its  repudia- 
tion of  pity.  In  his  advice  to  monarchs  and  nobles  alike,  however, 
Marcus  supplements  apathy — of  which  clemency  is  part — with 
the  "tender  hearted"  recognition  that  we  are  all  citizens  of  one 
world.  In  his  gloss  on  the  passage,  Casaubon  elaborates  on  the  vi- 
cious arrogance  of  the  patricians  that  Marcus  has  in  mind,  almost 
in  the  mood  of  Guevara's  prince,  then  recalls  an  instance  recorded 
in  the  Scriptores  when  sorrow  threatened  to  overcome  the  young 
Marcus.  All  together,  the  passage  encapsulates  the  charity  of  the 
philosopher-king  who  is  committed  to  the  unity  of  the  world; 
there  is  some  danger  in  the  emotionalism  of  the  prince,  but  the 
perils  are  easily  negated. 

But  given  the  emperor's  condemnation  of  tyrants,  the  translator 
widens  his  scope  from  the  ruler's  emotion  to  the  very  nature  of 
kingship.  On  the  question  of  sovereignty,  Marcus's  meditations 
are  much  harder  to  gloss.  "It  may  be,"  the  note  on  Stoic  politics 
begins,  that  "the  words  import  no  more  then  what  I  finde  recorded 
by  the  Historians,  that  when  Antoninus  first  came  to  the  Er?ipire,  hee 
disputed  among  his  friends,  quae  mala  in  se  continent  bnperium"  (Com- 
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mentary,  8).  It  is  noteworthy  that  here  at  least  Casaubon  renders 
the  Latin  ("disputavit")  as  literally  as  he  can.  With  this  famous 
tag  the  Scriptores  reenters  the  scene  with  the  force  of  an  apology; 
the  editor  seems  comforted  by  the  words  of  Capitolinus,  even 
though  they  are  decidedly  ambiguous.  They  appear,  for  instance, 
in  the  Elizabethan  translation  of  Petrarch's  Deremediis,  where  Rea- 
son warns  Joy  of  the  dangers  of  kingship:  "howe  much  otherwise, 
did  Marcus  Aurelius  &  Pertinax,  wherof  the  first  being  by  adop- 
tion called  to  the  hope  of  thempire,  is  reported  to  haue  disputed 
much  of  the  discommodities  of  thempyre,  the  other  being  made 
Emperour,  to  haue  abhorred  thempyre  .  .  .  great  are  the  toyles  in 
the  Empire,  &  when  a  man  is  once  risen  aloft,  the  greater  and  more 
greeuous  is  his  fal."39  This  crucial  moment  in  the  early  life  of  the 
emperor  elicits  two  interpretations,  one  that  the  emperor  suffers 
when  he  assumes  rule,  the  other  that  the  emperor  perpetuates  the 
evils  that  empire  entails.  Casaubon  is  encouraged  by  the  former 
but  cannot  leave  the  latter  alone. 

Some  readers,  the  gloss  continues,  will  protest  that  Marcus's 
Greek  in  a  passage  just  following  the  one  on  tyranny  might  be 
translated  "more  litterally,"  given  Capitolinus 's  claim  that  "cum 
populo  non  aliter  egit,  quam  est  actum  sub  civitate  libera."  Suddenly,  Ca- 
saubon suspects  that  the  historical  Marcus  endangers  the  private, 
philosophical  supporter  of  a  censorial  and  centralized  sovereignty. 
The  passage  in  question  is  section  n,  in  which  the  emperor 
thanks  Severus  for  his  introduction  to  the  great  republican  Stoics, 
Helvidius,  Thrasea,  Cato,  Dion,  and  Brutus.  In  translating  the  les- 
sons gathered  from  these  victims  of  empire,  the  scholar  studiously 
avoids  using  the  obvious  "liberty"  or  "freedom"  for  Marcus's 
eleutheria,  instead  slanting  his  rendering  of  the  term  ("good  and 
welfare")  so  that  it  coheres  with  a  defense  of  imperial  beneficence: 
"He  [Severus]  it  was  also  that  did  put  me  in  the  first  conceit  and 
desire  of  an  equall  common-wealth,  administred  by  Justice  and 
equality;  and  of  a  Kingdome  wherein  should  bee  regarded  nothing 
more  then  the  good  and  welfare  of  the  subjects"  (6).  That  "equal- 
ity" or  sameness  and  "welfare"  together  consolidate  what  for  Ca- 
saubon is  the  charity  of  censorial  holism  is  clinched  in  his  editorial 
comment  on  the  passage  which  explains  the  political  reasoning 
behind  his  admittedly  inexact  translation:  "But  then  [if  translated 
literally]  would  it  have  beene  taken  by  many  of  the  Vulgar,  quite 
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contrary  to  Antoninus  his  meaning:  whose  meaning  we  may  best 
know  by  his  forme  of  Government,  which  he  never  went  about  to 
alter,  that  I  know  of"  (Commentary,  8). 40  Reinventing  the  inten- 
tions of  the  philosophical  Marcus,  Casaubon  controls  the  popular 
reception  of  his  Stoic  prince  with  a  vague  reliance  on  history  that 
ignores  the  politics  of  the  Scriptores.  The  scholar  wants  to  ensure 
that  when  the  emperor  speaks  to  the  "many,"  the  voices  of  Charles 
and  Laud  are  heard.  He  fears  that  the  fanciful  or  seditious  reader 
will  subvert  the  state  as  well  as  the  intentions  of  the  text;  that  is, 
he  refuses  to  believe  the  emperor  could  really  have  been  seduced 
by  the  republican  Stoics,  yet  worries  nonetheless  that  his  own  phi- 
lology will  betray  kingship.41 

In  search  of  safer  ground,  the  commentary  shifts  to  a  definition 
of  the  ideal  king  found  in  Marcellinus,  measuring  the  worth  of  a 
ruler  by  the  obedience  and  prosperity  in  his  domain.  An  even 
more  secure  maneuver  comes  next  when  Casaubon  trades  politics 
for  ethics,  referring  the  reader  to  book  9  where  liberty  has  less 
to  do  with  republican  opposition  than  it  does  with  philosophical 
indifference  and  passivity:  "But  if  thou  mayest,"  Marcus  writes, 
"use  this  liberty,  rather  to  set  thy  minde  at  true  liberty,  then  wil- 
fully with  basenesse  and  servility  of  minde,  to  affect  those  things, 
which  { either  to  compasse  or  to  avoyde)  is  not  in  thy  power"  (154).  We 
find  the  same  Epictetan  advice  at  1 .6:  "From  Apollonius  [Marcus's 
early  Stoic  master],  true  liberty,  and  unvariable  stedfastnesse,  and 
not  to  regard  any  thing  at  all,  though  never  so  little,  but  right  and 
reason"  (3).  The  Senecan  proficiens,  the  Epictetan  slave,  Petrarch's 
Hope  and  Joy,  each  must  learn  to  refuse  the  vexations  that  attend 
politics,  to  suppress  the  "fancies"  dividing  the  world,  and  to  sub- 
stitute the  true  liberty  of  the  soul  for  the  illusory  freedoms  of  the 
republic.  Thus,  the  translator  escorts  his  readers  toward  a  meta- 
physical sameness  in  the  commonality  of  fate  and  in  the  face  of 
death.  His  final  comfort  resides  in  the  belief  that  neither  the  Mar- 
cus in  private  nor  the  Marcus  in  office  wants  to  release  his  people 
from  the  ineluctable  conformity  prized  by  Lord  Herbert. 

Seneca  understands  that  parity  need  not  have  subversive  conse- 
quences: "Inpares  nascimur"  he  writes,  "pares  morimur  [we  are  un- 
equal at  birth,  but  are  equal  in  death]". t2  Even  so,  Marcus's  trans- 
lator labors  to  prove  that  the  charity  that  binds  us  depends  on  the 
censorial  prerogative  of  a  prince  and  his  ministers.  Meric's  father, 
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Isaac  Casaubon,  knew,  however,  that  seventeenth-century  readers 
could  be  moved  by  the  powerful  appeal  to  "Jove  the  Liberator" 
made  by  Seneca  and  Thrasea  when  they  die  at  the  command  of  the 
emperor.  Even  in  death,  the  Stoic's  liberty  can  translate  equality 
into  insurrection;  the  notion  of  parity  alone  can  lead  to  the  convic- 
tion that  if  we  all  share  the  same  reason,  if  the  pneuma  is  every- 
where, then  no  ruler  has  the  sanction  to  dominate  over  his  peers. 
The  city  of  the  world  may,  moreover,  represent  the  possibility  of 
freedom  as  much  as  the  uniformity  of  manners;  for  example,  the 
figure  of  the  exile  who  manages  to  find  a  home  wherever  he  goes 
is  a  familiar  one  in  the  Renaissance.43  In  the  years  just  before  Meric 
Casaubon  struggles  with  the  emperor's  love  of  Cato,  Thomas  May 
is  at  work  on  his  translation  of  Lucan  (first  complete  edition, 
1627),  whose  poem  on  Rome's  civil  wars  celebrates — at  least  in 
part — Cato's  opposition  to  an  emperor  and  to  the  idea  that  divin- 
ity can  be  contained  in  a  temple. 

Even  so,  by  1630  May  is  dedicating  his  Continuation  of  Lucan 
to  Charles;  as  David  Norbrook  explains,  "[t]his  sequel  marked  a 
significant  political  shift:  whereas  the  concluding  lines  which  he 
had  added  to  Lucan's  incomplete  ending  in  1627  were  unequivo- 
cally hostile  to  Caesar,  the  new  version  was  less  critical  of  Caesar 
than  the  original."  All  in  all,  May's  work  on  Lucan  suggests  a  com- 
plex political  position  resulting  not  just  from  the  translator's  me- 
diations between  monarchy  and  "a  politically  independent  nobil- 
ity" but  also  from  the  somewhat  hybrid  politics  and  elusive 
prototypes  (especially  Pompey)  found  in  Lucan's  poem  itself.  More 
simply,  the  conspirators  in  The  Tragedy  of  Nero  (1624,  1633)  have 
abandoned  liberty  for  the  reduced  and  less  threatening  right  to 
live:  "We  seek  not  now  as  in  the  happy  days  /  O'  th'  common- 
wealth they  did,  for  liberty;  /  O  you  dear  ashes,  Cassius  and 
Brutus,  /  That  was  with  you  entombed,  there  let  it  rest.  .  .  .  We 
seek  no  longer  freedom,  we  seek  life."44  Although  Seneca  and  his 
fellow  conspirators  oppose  the  crudest  emperor,  their  shift  from 
the  state  of  the  commonwealth  to  the  private  state  of  the  self  re- 
sembles Casaubon's  strategy  but  with  a  different  motivation. 
Other  Stuart  royalists  attempt  to  divorce  conspiracy  from  its  Stoic 
justifications.  Overseen  by  King  James,  Edmund  Bolton  finds  that 
the  tyranny  of  Nero  takes  nothing  away  from  the  superiority  of 
kingship  or  from  the  culpability  of  the  Pisan  conspirators  with 
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their  appeals  to  liberty. 4^  Like  Casaubon,  Bolton  turns  a  classical 
text  (Tacitus)  against  itself  with  the  result  that  Stoicism  either 
fails  to  damage  monarchy  or  supports  it  after  all.  In  fact,  it  is  Nero 
in  The  Tragedy  who  has  mastered  the  warnings  of  his  tutor,  Seneca, 
against  the  effects  of  pity.  It  is  Seneca  who  feels  "passion,"  perhaps 
the  "naturall  affections"  found  lacking  by  Marcus  in  so  many 
patricians. 

In  Casaubon's  edition,  then,  the  philosophical  and  historical 
Marcus  is  celebrated  as  an  advocate  of  a  sociable  charity  ensured 
by  the  putative  naturalness  of  a  centralized  prerogative  and  pro- 
scriptive  holism.  That  is,  the  Roman's  clear  commitments  to  char- 
ity and  commonality  are  refashioned  to  serve  the  empire,  not  the 
republic,  and  where  they  threaten  to  retract  their  support,  his  edi- 
tor removes  the  danger  by  nuancing  the  translation  and  narrowing 
the  range  of  likely  responses  from  his  audience.  The  dangers  of 
Aurelius  and  his  republican  subtext  are  muted,  half  in  love  with 
death,  deflected,  or  sublimated.  The  advantages  to  Caroline  my- 
thology are  potentially  great.  The  meditations  are  offered  as  pow- 
erful corroboration  of  a  political  ideal  that  derives  the  guarantee 
of  charitable  obligation  and  social  harmony  from  the  pneumatic 
presence  of  a  royal  sovereign,  dispensed  through  the  inviolable 
agency  of  such  ministers  as  Laud. 

And  Casaubon  is  not  alone;  with  Fuller,  the  poet  George  Daniel 
participates  in  the  endeavor  to  link  Charles  and  Marcus,  despite 
all  the  problems  with  doing  so.  In  a  poem  addressed  to  his  readers, 
Daniel  elaborates  the  horror  of  civil  warfare  into  an  essay  on  hu- 
man depravity;  his  only  comfort  (if  it  can  be  called  that)  lies  in 
the  commonality  of  human  beings  and  the  sameness  of  history. 
Even  if  each  person  is  only  an  atom,  he  writes,  at  least  the  particles 
are  heaped  in  the  same  pile.  But  the  heap  of  atoms  offers  little 
hope  for  the  purposeful  reform  of  the  world:  Virtue,  he  fears,  has 
been  ousted  by  the  pretenses  of  "Faith  and  Conscience,"  while 
"Phancies"  are  nugatory  in  value.  By  contrast  to  the  world's  foolish 
pretenses,  Daniel  exhorts  his  reader  to  consider  "The  Great  Aure- 
lius," who 

had  a  flight  beyond 
This  Region,  in  the  Sphaere  of  his  owne  mind; 
And  I  admire  his  Dictates,  as  they  are 
To  him  selfe  Precepts.  What  a  Noble  Care 
It  is  in  man,  to  give  that  Seasoning 
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From  his  owne  Fountaine,  shall  preserve  the  Spring 
(Through  all  the  Ambages,  of  Lifes  Affaire) 
Backe  to  its  liveing  Source,  unmixt,  and  Cleare! i6 

More  than  the  Marcus  of  the  Scriptores  or  of  The  Golden  Book,  the 
Epictetan  emperor  of  the  meditations  represents  for  Daniel  a  self- 
enclosed  and  self-regulating  economy.  With  hardly  a  word  in  this 
paean  about  the  holism  of  the  1634  edition,  the  poet  celebrates 
with  his  "loyalist  resolve"  the  purity  of  a  spirit  untouched  by  the 
passing  of  life's  seasons.4"  Yet  in  his  clearly  stated  preference  for 
the  "Common"  and  the  "all"  over  any  "One  Individuall  Atome," 
Daniel  shows  that  his  is  the  Aurelius  of  Casaubon:  "In  my  Dis- 
course Ime  Common;  but  can  keepe  /  A  trusted  Secret,  as  the  Cen- 
tre deepe  /  Within  my  Bosome;  I  could  never  love  /  One  Individu- 
all Atome,  much  above  /  Another;  I  admire;  to  all  I  am  /  Each 
severall  Species"  (6—7). 

Although  Daniel  does  not  say  so  right  away,  he  suggests  that 
the  charity  so  important  to  Casaubon's  emperor  and  to  the  Carlo- 
Maria  mythos  would  be  better  than  the  seditious  fancies  of  antino- 
mian  inspiration.  But  then,  like  Fuller,  his  praise  comes  around  to 
an  Aurelian  Charles,  remarkable  for  his  inward  royal  patience  and 
outward  dispensations  of  a  much  needed  warmth: 

I  behold 

Our  Royall  Master,  in  Afflictions  old; 

But  vig'orous,  in  vertue;  and  Dispred 

In  all  his  Princelie  Rayes;  not  hindered 

As  the  Eclipsed  Sun,  by  the  moons  dull 

Hydropticke  bodie,  to  obscure  him  full; 

But  Charles,  whose  more  illustrious  Beams  strike  throw' 

The  giddie  planet,  that  the  world  may  know 

Tis  but  her  Errant  motion;  Hee,  the  Same 

Light  to  the  world;  Health  and  Life-bringing  Flame. 

(7) 

As  surely  as  the  overarching  design  of  the  cosmos  will  correct 
the  exceptional  danger,  nothing,  Daniel  believes,  can  prevent  the 
virtues  of  the  beleaguered  Stuart  king  from  permeating  the  entire 
world.  Even  so,  and  again  like  Fuller,  the  poet  mitigates  his  ideal- 
ization of  the  monarch  with  a  historical  reminder  of  the  horrors  of 
tyranny,  in  this  case  in  the  person  of  Henry  VIII  "whose  imperious 
breath  /  Was  Law  enough — Oh  the  fine  Dagger  sheath!  /  And 
Codpiece  of  that  King! — Let  Nero  rise  /  Justified,  in  his  strange 
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Impieties"  (5).  In  these  lines,  ten  prior  to  the  passage  on  Aurelius, 
the  bloodied  hand  of  Seneca  brings  down  judgment  on  the  worst 
of  kings.  Just  so  at  his  trial  in  1645,  Laud  protested  that  he  had 
always  opposed  arbitrary  government  and  its  apologists,  and  that 
he  had  always  carefully  sought  to  preserve  the  "natural  agreement" 
or  "mutual  consent"  between  king  and  people,  prerogative  and 
law. tS  In  similar  fashion,  Lord  Herbert's  common  notions  are  in 
some  respects  friendly  to  the  editorial  thrust  of  Casaubon,  but 
they  also  show  just  how  easily  Stoicism  can  veer  away  from  tyr- 
anny and  priestcraft,  sanctioning  the  autonomy  of  the  sage  but 
also  his  identity  with  a  cosmic  sameness  and  spirit  that  transcend 
the  specific  dispensations  of  any  one  culture  at  any  one  time. 

CHARLES   AND  MARCUS 

In  161 3  the  young  Prince  Charles  received  from  his  tutor,  Walter 
Quin,  a  dial  for  princes  entitled  Corona  Virtutum  Principe  Dignarum 
.  .  .  Cut  adiuncta  sunt  de  vita,  &  virtutibus  duorum  Antoninorum,  Pit,  & 
Marci  maxime  memorabilia  e  variis  historicis  excerpt  a.  The  first  part 
of  the  text,  a  compilation  of  quotations  illustrating  virtues  from 
prudence  to  liberality,  is  modeled  on  Lipsius's  Politica.  The  second 
part,  the  biography  of  the  two  Antonines,  is  recommended  as  the 
very  best  paradigm  that  the  prince  can  follow.  Excerpted  chiefly 
from  the  Scriptores  and  Dio,  the  lives  do  not,  however,  include  Mar- 
cus's hesitation  over  assuming  his  imperial  duties,  nor  do  they 
make  much  of  the  scandals  of  Faustina,  though  the  emperor's  kind 
letter  to  her  is  cited  from  the  biography  of  Avidius.  The  excerpts 
do  quote  the  Scriptores  on  Marcus's  democratic  tendencies,  his  re- 
spect for  the  senate,  and  (with  Fuller)  his  care  in  listening  to  many 
rather  than  having  the  many  listen  to  him.  In  Quin's  redaction, 
Marcus  Aurelius  is  recommended  to  young  Charles  for  his  atten- 
tion to  the  courts  of  law,  his  success  in  guiding  Rome  through  war 
and  famine,  and  his  willingness  to  share  authority.  In  all,  Marcus 
has  surpassed  all  other  rulers  in  reconciling  the  active  and  contem- 
plative virtues;  from  an  early  age,  the  adopted  son  of  Pius  engages 
both  the  rigors  of  study  and  the  duties  of  government.  Like  the 
charitable  king  of  the  meditations,  the  Marcus  of  Quin  and  of  the 
Scriptores  graces  his  austerity  with  a  sociable  nature,  "cum  frugi  esset 
sine  contumacia,  verecundus  sine  ignavia,  sine  tristitia  gravis."49  And 
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with  the  help  of  a  Christian  commentary  on  Dio,  Quin  is  able  to 
include  the  possibility  that  the  true  God  has  empowered  great 
Marcus  with  the  aid  of  miracles. 

In  presenting  this  manual  to  the  emerging  Prince  Charles, 
Quin  connects  the  two  sage  fathers,  Pius  and  James,  one  who 
passed  by  his  natural  son  to  make  an  emperor  of  an  adopted  boy, 
the  other  who  has  lost  a  son  of  great  promise  (Prince  Henry)  and 
now  must  make  the  most  of  the  second.  Putting  his  text  alongside 
the  Basilikon  Doron,  the  tutor  exhorts  his  pupil  with  the  same  kind 
of  charitable  modification  of  Stoic  honesty  that  James  himself  rec- 
ommends in  his  book.  As  James  tells  Henry, 

Keepe  trew  Constancie,  not  onely  in  your  kindenesse  towards  honest 
men;  but  being  also  inuicti  animi  against  all  aduersities:  not  with  that 
Stoicke  insensible  stupiditie,  wherewith  many  in  our  dayes,  preassing 
to  winne  honour,  in  imitating  that  ancient  sect,  by  their  inconstant  be- 
hauiour  in  their  owne  liues,  belie  their  profession.  But  although  ye  are 
not  a  stocke,  not  to  feel  calamities;  yet  let  not  the  feeling  of  them,  so 
ouer-rule  and  doazen  your  reason,  as  may  stay  you  from  taking  and  vsing 
the  best  resolution  for  remedie,  that  can  be  found  out.30 

With  confidence,  James  defines  the  extent  to  which  Stoicism 
belongs  in  his  monarchy,  but  one  can  only  guess  whether  the 
young  Charles  found  Marcus  Aurelius  an  impressive  emblem  of 
honesty  and  charity.  Indeed,  Marcus  serves  as  much  to  complicate 
the  ideal  Stuart  prince  as  he  does  to  project  that  ideal.  Embodied 
by  the  emperor,  Stoicism  promises  to  translate  absolutism  into 
justice,  restraint,  and  charity.  But  this  translation  proves  difficult 
not  just  because  the  Stoics  have  troubled  ancient  states  but  also 
because  Marcus  himself  proves  an  imperfect  match  for  the  Caro- 
line court. 

Of  course  Quin  could  not  have  known  the  extent  to  which  the 
several  versions  of  Marcus  would  beg  comparison  to  Charles  with 
regard  to  the  most  pressing  concerns  of  the  1630s.  The  English 
king  who  wants  to  extend  the  applications  of  his  extralegal  pre- 
rogative and  finds  himself  impatient  with  his  noisy  critics  in  Par- 
liament might  find  comfort  in  the  assaults  on  the  senate  found  in 
Guevara,  in  the  frequently  cited  Marcus  who  denies  the  prince's 
accountability  to  the  magistrates  or  the  people,  or  in  the  repudia- 
tion of  separatism  and  sedition  in  the  meditations.  But  with  Ca- 
saubon,  he  might  find  trouble  in  the  republican  sentiments  of  the 
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Scrtptores  or  of  the  first  book  of  the  authentic  writings.  For  the 
Stuart  prince  who  faces  constitutional  battles  on  the  relative  sover- 
eignties of  king  and  law,  the  Marcus  whose  rescripts  are  so  promi- 
nent in  the  Justinian  codices  can  be  called  on  to  support  a  number 
of  positions.  Burgess  has  argued  that  there  was  Jacobean  consensus 
dividing  common  law  or  domestic  matters  from  civil,  interna- 
tional matters  guided  by  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations,  and  that 
the  king's  absolute  prerogative  in  international  matters — to- 
gether with  more  generalized  religious  defenses  of  his  divine 
right — were  widely  understood  to  be  compatible  with  his  legal 
prerogative  in  matters  of  property  and  English  liberties.  But,  Bur- 
gess maintains,  this  consensus  emphatically  broke  down  under 
Charles  because  unlike  his  father,  the  second  Stuart  king  tended 
to  transgress  the  boundaries  sequestering  domestic  and  common 
law  affairs  from  the  reach  of  absolute  prerogative.  Throughout  the 
early  Stuart  decades,  notions  of  divine  right  and  absolute  preroga- 
tive always  potentially  threatened  this  balancing  act,  just  as  surely 
as  the  rational  basis  of  common  and  civil  law,  especially  given  a 
radical  Stoic's  indecorous  brand  of  criticism,  might  encroach  on 
the  tyrannical  application  of  divine  right  claims.  It  is  easy  to 
imagine,  then,  how  Casaubon's  introduction  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
into  Caroline  political  discourse  might  provoke  the  active  reader 
into  any  number  of  emphases  and  slants.  With  an  eye  to  the  pre- 
faces of  the  Institutes  or  Digest,  Marcus  can  be  read  as  promoting 
the  imperial  source  of  and  power  over  all  laws.  He  can  be  thought, 
moreover,  to  contribute  to  the  royalist  attempt  to  align  rational- 
ism and  natural  law  with  absolute  monarchy,  over  and  against  the 
claims  of  the  jurists  who  sometimes  threaten  to  question  this 
alignment.  Or,  in  the  interpretive  tradition  of  Melanchthon,  the 
Marcus  of  Roman  law  can  be  shown  to  have  insisted  that  the  em- 
peror must  and  should  live  according  to  law,  and  that  his  failure 
to  do  so  may  very  well  justify  insurrection.51  For  a  writer  like 
Prynne,  at  once  royalist  and  court  critic,  no  doubt  the  composite 
image  of  Marcus  Aurelius  invoked  in  Histriomastix  represents  (as 
we  shall  see)  a  useful  precedent  for  those  godly  prophets  of  cultural 
decay  who  exhort  their  king  to  live  up  to  the  virtue  and  piety  of 
rulers  past. 

The  Marcus  of  the  Scriptores  who  manages  an  admirable  balance 
between  liberality  and  fiscal  restraint  might  daunt  an  English 
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court  embroiled  in  the  problems  of  finance  and  supply.  Casaubon's 
belief  that  Laud  mirrors  Aurelius  is  pertinent  in  this  regard,  as  is 
the  Marcus  of  the  meditations  who  reduces  the  pomp  and  expense 
of  the  court.  Yet  the  masques  project  a  Charles  who  is  perfectly 
Aurelian,  by  turns  solvent  and  copious,  virtuous  in  contemplation 
yet  deeply  committed  to  the  spiritual  harmony  and  responsible 
governance  of  the  state.  The  Marcus  who  wins  wars  yet  solves 
Rome's  internal  problems  at  the  same  time;  the  Marcus  whose  re- 
form of  court  morals  is  considered  another  golden  age:  the  Marcus 
of  history  and  philosophy  is  at  once  the  king  that  Charles  might 
hope  to  be  and  the  king  that  his  critics  felt  Charles  was  not.  Given 
the  Caroline  inability  to  resolve  the  demands  of  Continental  war- 
fare with  the  needs  of  domestic  policy,  or  for  that  matter  given 
the  severe  censorship  on  which  the  masquer's  ideal  of  harmony 
depends,  one  can  imagine  why  the  earl  of  Arundel  might  imagine 
himself,  and  not  his  king,  to  be  the  great  Stoic  ruler. 

Closer  to  the  private  chambers  of  the  court,  the  figure  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  supports  and  subverts  the  pivotal  roles  of  Henrietta  Ma- 
ria in  English  politics.  Guevara's  fiction  is  hard  on  the  scandalous 
Faustina;  the  Scriptores  gives  her  mixed  reviews;  the  meditations 
praise  yet  marginalize  her  loyalty  and  virtue.  The  charity  pro- 
moted in  the  meditations  plays  a  crucial  part  in  bridging  the 
austere  rationalism  and  fatalism  of  the  Stoics  to  the  myths  and 
manners  of  the  court;  it  is  also  helpful  for  the  refined  amours  of 
Carlo-Maria  that  Guevara's  Marcus  comes  to  accept  the  beauty  and 
necessity  of  love.  But  in  1633  William  Prynne  employs  the  two 
widely  available  versions  of  Marcus  against  the  popish  theatrical- 
ity of  Henrietta's  court.  In  Histriomastix,  he  briefly  mentions  the 
restraints  placed  by  Capitolinus's  Marcus  on  public  shows.  In  two 
passages  and  at  some  length,  Guevara's  fiction  is  quoted  from  the 
letter  in  which  the  emperor  condemns  idle  vagabonds,  jesters,  and 
actors.  The  text  most  likely  to  help  a  royalist  like  Howell  to  see 
Marcus  in  Charles  is  the  same  text  that  Prynne  turns  against  what 
he  feels  to  be  the  prostitution  and  popish  treachery  of  the  queen 
and  her  court.  However  much  the  court  poets  might  represent 
Henrietta  as  the  source  of  charity  and  reconciliation  at  court,  she 
was  widely  perceived  as  productive  of  faction  and  malfunction — 
at  best  an  ambivalent  figure  on  the  horizon  of  international  poli- 
tics, at  worst  a  handsomely  disguised  sickness  at  the  heart  of  En- 
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gland  itself.  How  the  sexual  politics  of  the  Caroline  court  might 
compare  to  that  of  the  Roman  emperor  is  hard  to  pin  down.  After 
all,  the  competing  traditions  of  Marcus  Aurelius  are  hard  to  pin 
down  on  spousal  relations.  Whereas  the  emperor  of  the  Scriptores 
is  notorious  for  having  tolerated  a  wife  who  betrayed  him  at  every 
turn,  the  golden  Marcus  is  famous  for  an  endless  condemnation  of 
Faustina's  desire  to  enter  his  study.  Just  so,  there  was  a  Charles 
who  sent  Catholics  packing  back  to  France  and  a  Charles  who, 
after  the  death  of  Buckingham,  elevated  marital  intimacy  in  the 
life  and  ideology  of  his  court.  Indeed,  supporters  of  this  intimacy 
and  of  the  harmony  it  was  said  to  produce  might  well  have  seen 
Charles  as  superior  to  Marcus  in  sexual  politics,  for  Charles  had 
linked  himself  to  a  high  priestess  of  chastity.52 

In  the  1 630s,  then,  the  figure  of  Aurelius,  defined  at  long  last 
as  a  Stoic  proper,  was  enlisted  in  the  political  battles  at  the  heart 
of  Stuart  England.  Wearing  a  variety  of  masks,  the  figure  of  the 
emperor  is  a  familiar  one  in  the  Caroline  years,  visible  in  a  number 
of  media  from  the  art  collections  of  Arundel  and  the  king  to  the 
fiction,  philosophy,  and  history  that  find  their  way  into  treatises, 
footnotes,  and  poems.  When  in  the  early  1640s  Casaubon  pro- 
duces a  Greek  edition  with  a  Latin  translation  of  the  meditations, 
he  is  following  the  king's  wishes  for  the  promulgation  of  Greek 
texts.  But  a  Stoic  prince  who  speaks  in  ancient  languages  is  one 
removed  from  the  English  public  into  the  Epictetan  sphere  of  his 
own  wise,  pure,  and  free  soul.  He  speaks  to  himself  and  to  a  rela- 
tively closed  circle  of  readers.  If  this  retraction  of  the  emperor 
from  those  vulgar  readers  so  feared  by  Casaubon  reduces  his  politi- 
cal risks,  the  1643  edition  has  less  of  a  claim  on  a  contribution  to 
the  holism  and  uniformity  to  which  the  scholar  dedicated  the  la- 
bors of  his  English  translation.  The  sage  Marcus  becomes  an  atom, 
with  his  occasional  contemplations  of  atomism  providing  illustra- 
tions for  the  philosophy  of  Epicurus  in  other  scholarship  of  the 
same  decade.  For  those  readers  sympathetic  to  Casaubon's  political 
mythology,  this  change  might  seem  entirely  appropriate,  in  view 
of  Dio's  claim  that  after  Marcus's  golden  age,  all  was  iron  and  rust. 
With  the  civil  war,  that  is,  the  currency  of  the  meditations  allows 
George  Daniel  and  Walter  Charleton  to  transform  the  Stoic  em- 
peror into  an  Epicurean  god,  above  the  tumult  of  a  courtly  politics 
in  which  Marcus  never  quite  fits.5'  But  this  transformation  is 
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made  possible  by  the  commonplace  Stuart  suspicion  that  the  Sto- 
ics are  ultimately  too  passive  or  unambitious — that  they  neglect 
the  business  of  life  out  of  a  deference  to  fate. 

Indeed,  throughout  the  early  Stuart  years,  the  imaginary  Stoics 
and  Epicureans  share  as  well  as  compete  for  the  rights  to  mytholo- 
gize  the  kingship.  Like  Epicureanism,  Stoicism  introduces  and 
configures  tension — along  with  wisdom  and  charity — in  the  po- 
litical scene  to  which  it  is  called.  But  for  early  Stuart  writers,  the 
benefits  to  be  gained  from  politicizing  Epicurus  amount  to  a 
windfall;  by  contrast,  it  is  the  danger  of  pious  and  grave  Stoicism 
that  catches  many  advocates  and  analysts  by  surprise. 

THE   STOIC  PLATONIZED 

When  Prynne  cites  Marcus's  antitheatricality,  he  invites  the  com- 
mon Stuart  complaint  that  the  Puritans  and  Stoics  share  an  antip- 
athy to  the  beauties  of  culture  and  worship.  Linked  to  this  criti- 
cism of  the  Porch  is  another  charge  that  the  Stoics  are  foolish  in 
aiming  to  excise  all  human  passion.  But  Prynne's  challenge  is 
daunting  to  the  court's  appropriation  of  the  emperor.  Stoic  resolu- 
tion may  very  well  depend  on  the  changes  for  the  better  that  any 
proficiens  undergoes,  but  these  changes  must  stop  short  of  an  actor's 
dissimulation. 

In  a  response  to  Prynne  written  in  the  1630s,  Sir  Richard  Baker 
justifies  the  pleasures  to  be  gained  from  plays  by  citing  Seneca's 
understanding  that  Epicurus's  ethics  is  grounded  in  rational  vir- 
tue. More  than  this,  however,  Baker  quotes  Casaubon's  new  En- 
glish translation  of  Marcus's  meditations  in  support  of  the  moral 
value  of  acting.  Prynne,  of  course,  has  relied  on  Guevara,  a  mistake 
of  which  Baker  makes  much:  "And  not  to  stand  piling  up  of  Au- 
thours;  what  thinks  [Prynne]  of  one,  that  may  be  Instar  multorum, 
the  Emperour,  and  Philosopher,  Marcus  Aurelius?  Was  not  he  a  Writer 
of  Note?  Who  in  his  excellent  Book  of  Morality  (for  which  we  are 
beholding  to  our  engraffed  Country-man,  a  learned  Issue  of  a  most 
Learned  Parent)  hath  so  briefly,  and  yet  so  fully  expressed  the 
profit  of  Plays,  that  you  must  not  think  it  tedious,  if  I  set  down 
his  own  words."54  In  light  of  Casaubon's  avoidance  of  Marcus's  pre- 
mium on  the  liberty  of  subjects,  it  is  ironic  that  Baker's  page-long 
quotation  of  that  text  includes  the  emperor's  celebration  of  the 
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Old  Comedy's  "liberty  of  speech"  as  an  effective  means  for  assail- 
ing vice — a  concession  to  free  speech  that  resonates  with  Marcus's 
earlier  admission  that  he  had  to  learn  from  Diognetus  not  to  take 
offense  at  his  subjects'  "liberty  of  speech"  (Meditations,  1.3).  But 
Baker's  main  dilemma  is  different  from  Casaubon's.  His  is  the  bur- 
den of  justifying  dissimulation  in  the  face  of  such  texts  as  the 
Scriptores  that  assure  the  Stuart  reader  of  Marcus's  unfailing  con- 
stancy. The  emperor,  the  Scriptores  declares,  was  always  the  same 
man — a  biographical  corroboration  of  the  recurring  insistence  in 
the  meditations  that  goodness  is  grounded  in  sameness. 

Given  the  ongoing  effort  to  reconcile  Stoic  philosophy  and  ide- 
als of  kingship,  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  their  representations  of 
the  Stoic  come  to  court,  Stuart  writers  depict  a  wide  range  of  rela- 
tions between  honesty  and  manner.  As  Gilles  D.  Monsarrat  and 
Gordon  Braden  have  argued,  there  is  an  intense  fascination  in  the 
early  modern  period  with  the  theatrical  Stoic.  In  the  struggle  for 
perfect  virtue  or  in  their  spectacular  martyrdoms,  the  Stoics  are 
fully  invested  in  the  theater  of  the  world  and  often  use  theatrical 
metaphors  to  speak  of  their  place  in  the  cosmic  scheme."  Even  so, 
the  representations  of  the  Stoic  at  court  are  often  slanted  against 
the  seductions  and  lies  of  a  decadent  culture,  and  in  favor  of  the 
honest,  unswerving  sage.  I  have  argued  that  the  various  figures  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  encapsulate  a  Stuart  ambivalence  about  royal 
love:  some  versions  of  Marcus  repudiate  amours,  while  one  major 
asset  of  the  Casaubon  translation  is  that  its  Stoic  ruler  is  also  chari- 
table. In  the  formation  of  Stuart  court  culture,  Marcus  may  focus 
the  widespread  campaign  to  assimilate  Stoic  honesty  into  the 
beauty,  ceremony,  and  opulence  of  the  court.  But  in  one  episode 
of  Marcus's  life,  the  dangers  of  passion  and  drama  are  joined  when 
the  emperor  is  mocked  on  stage  for  his  apparently  happy  state 
of  cuckoldry. 

In  the  masques,  plays,  and  pamphlets  of  the  1630s,  noble  and 
refined  passion,  like  theater  itself,  is  defended  as  evidence  of  the 
court's  magnanimity.  In  all  these  venues,  however,  the  figure  of 
the  Stoic  challenges  the  court  either  to  reconsider  its  values  or  to 
transform  the  honest  man  and  woman  into  an  acceptable  courtier. 
The  court  uses  the  Stoic  for  a  daunting  source  of  inspiration  when 
it  comes  to  a  desire  for  moral  reform,  but  when  courtly  writers 
attempt  to  adapt  honesty  for  their  own  purposes,  the  fate  of  the 
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Stoic  moves  in  a  number  of  directions,  toward  Platonic  love  at 
best  and  seduction  at  worst. 

The  debate  about  the  place  of  "honesty"  at  court  has  a  long  and 
complicated  history  in  the  Renaissance.  The  word  itself  has  a  host 
of  social  and  political  nuances,  which  are  made  more  subtle  by 
their  introduction  in  texts  attempting  to  decide  the  pragmatic 
merits  of  dissimulation  (the  fox)  or  power  (the  lion).56  Bodin,  for 
instance,  wants  to  reduce  politics  to  the  question  of  sovereignty, 
yet  his  efforts  are  riddled  with  the  nagging  presence  of  honestum.^ 
Valla  satirizes  Stoic  honesty  for  its  unnatural  antipathy  to  the  le- 
gitimate pleasures  of  living,  but  it  is  commonplace  for  sixteenth- 
century  moralists  to  elevate  the  virtues  of  the  Porch  over  the  dis- 
simulations of  politics.  When  it  comes  to  determining  the  place 
of  virtue  at  court,  Marcus  Aurelius  is  the  Caroline  courtier's  most 
experienced  guide.  The  emperor  takes  a  number  of  positions  on 
the  mutual  effects  between  Stoicism  and  courtliness.  In  the  poem 
to  his  readers,  George  Daniel  maintains  that  only  an  Aurelius 
could  avoid  the  scandalous  and  expensive  "masquings"  of  the 
court.  In  meditation,  the  emperor  himself  seeks  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  he  can  reconcile  his  philosophy  and  station.  One 
way,  learned  from  Pius,  reduces  the  personnel  and  accouterments 
of  the  palace;  the  Marcus  of  the  Scriptores  goes  even  further  and 
finances  his  wars  not  by  taxation  but  by  the  sale  of  his  own  valu- 
ables. While  in  private  the  emperor  fears  the  risk  of  losing  the 
majesty  that  attends  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  court,  he  also 
maintains  that  it  is  possible  to  live  a  good  life  there,  chastises  him- 
self for  blaming  his  vices  on  the  court,  and  refers  to  the  court  as 
a  stepmother  over  whom  he  will  sometimes  prefer  his  natural 
mother,  philosophy.  Casaubon  gives  to  the  Stuart  reader  a  Stoic 
who  even  more  than  Epictetus  or  Seneca  must  reckon  the  assets 
and  costs  of  the  honest  man  at  court. 

The  charitable-sociable  Stoic  is  agreeable  to  the  cultivation  of 
honnetete  that  was  fashionable  in  Henrietta  Maria's  circle.  Ac- 
cording to  Erica  Veevers,  the  queen  and  her  retinue  admired  a 
virtuous  and  pious  love  that,  avoiding  any  unrefined  austerity,  was 
gracious  and  affable  enough  to  secure  a  peaceful  harmony  between 
the  factions  at  court.58  It  becomes  possible,  then,  for  her  courtiers 
to  read  without  irony  a  text  entitled  The  Honest  Man:  Or,  the  Art  to 
Please  in  Court  (163 2). 59  But  in  masques  and  plays,  this  Caroline 
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devotion  to  the  honest,  or  honorable,  courtier  runs  into  a  variety 
of  obstacles  blocking  the  ready  assimilation  of  honesty  when  it 
proves  disagreeable,  unsociable,  or  unwilling  to  be  compromised 
by  the  court  to  which  the  stoical  man  has  ventured.  Time  and 
again,  the  literature  of  the  1630s  depicts  the  honest  courtier  as  a 
powerful  resource  for  reforming  the  court  into  a  newly  legitimate 
structure  built  on  nature  and  virtue — until,  that  is,  the  court 
transforms  the  sage  beyond  recognition  or  simply  finds  his  moral 
absolutism  too  much  to  bear. 

As  Katharine  Maus  has  shown,  the  courtly  ambivalence  toward 
honesty  is  featured  at  the  core  of  one  of  its  most  definitive  ceremo- 
nies, for  the  movement  from  antimasque  to  masque  is  at  once 
Stoic  and  anti-Stoic.60  On  the  one  hand,  the  masque  banishes  vice 
altogether,  in  harmony  with  the  paradox  that  virtue  is  an  absolute 
and  cannot  coexist  with  its  evil  other.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
masque  can  be  seen  as  a  sublimation  of  vice  and  disorder  into  a 
prosperity,  pleasure,  and  revelry  guaranteed  by  the  monarch  as 
a  manifestation  of  his  virtues.  Caroline  court  Platonism  offers  a 
vague  middle  ground  between  an  ascetic  brand  of  Stoicism  and 
a  hedonistic  caricature  of  the  Epicure;  indeed,  given  the  bridges 
between  Platonism  and  the  Epicurean  atomist,  this  area  of  recon- 
ciliation covers  a  wider  cultural  space.  Casaubon's  Marcus  moves 
Stoicism  a  little  closer  to  that  ground  with  his  emphasis  on  charity 
and  harmony.  But  a  commendatory  poem  to  Nabbes's  Microcosmus 
(published,  1637)  is  more  explicit  about  a  rivalry  between  Sto- 
icism and  the  masque,  and  the  assimilation  of  one  by  the  other: 
"Methinks  the  ghosts  of  Stoicks  vexe  to  see  /  Their  doctrine  in  a 
Masque  unmasqu'd  by  thee."61  These  phantoms  are  troubled  ei- 
ther because  they  have  failed  to  devise  such  an  impressive  means 
for  dispensing  their  doctrine  or  because  such  a  vehicle  taints  their 
message.  Just  so,  the  figure  of  the  Stoic  infiltrates  the  court,  per- 
plexes its  self-representations,  and  finds  itself  changed  in  the  pro- 
cess, either  sublimated  by  love  or  seduced  by  desire.  To  put  this 
another  way,  if  chaste  love  can  be  made  all  atoms  at  court,  then 
perhaps  rational  pneuma  can  be  made  all  love. 

The  queen  herself  requested  a  second  performance  of  what  is 
perhaps  the  clearest  example  of  the  Stoic  Platonized,  William 
Cartwright's  The  Royal  Slave.  Presented  before  the  court  in  1636 
during  the  same  visit  to  Oxford  that  left  Casaubon  with  his  doc- 
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torate,  the  play  features  a  slave,  Cratander,  whose  nobility  is  taken 
from  the  pages  of  Epictetus  and  his  Neostoic  disciples.  As  an 
Ephesian  captured  by  the  Persian  emperor,  the  slave  is  selected  for 
a  ritual  according  to  which  he  is  sacrificed  after  three  days  of 
mock-kingship.  He  is  chosen  for  this  role  precisely  because  he  is 
fearless  in  the  face  of  the  tyrant,  that  is,  because  the  slave  is  royal 
whether  or  not  he  is  crowned.  In  contrast  to  the  other  slaves,  who 
dote  on  pleasure,  Cratander  is  "serious  and  Majestique  ...  As  if 
hee'd  read  Philosophy  to  a  King."62  He  studies  "a  discourse  o'th' 
Nature  of  the  Soule;  /  That  shewes  the  vitious  Slaves,  but  the  well 
inclin'd  /  Free,  and  their  owne  though  conquer'd"  (203).  The  edi- 
tor of  the  play  speculates  that  this  book  is  Plato's  Phaedo;  if  so, 
Cratander  reincarnates  the  figure  of  Cato,  the  Stoic  who  reads  that 
text  in  Plutarch's  Lives,  an  episode  incorporated  into  Thomas 
May's  continuation  of  Lucan.  Like  Lucan's  Cato,  the  royal  slave 
embraces  a  paradox  transmitted  to  the  Renaissance  most  famously 
by  Cicero  but  most  compellingly  by  Epictetus — that  only  the 
wise  man  is  free.  It  is  Epictetus  who  insists  in  his  manual  that  true 
liberty  derives  from  the  rational  distinction  between  what  one 
controls  and  what  one  does  not.  This  is  the  upshot  of  Cratander's 
"well  inclin'd":  what  matters  is  not  the  outside  world  but  how  the 
soul  positions  itself  in  regard  to  that  world  and  its  objects  of  desire 
and  dread. 

Like  Cato  or  Seneca,  Cratander  is  critical  of  ritualism,  declaring 
that  the  sacrifice  is  less  important  than  the  devotion  of  the  suppli- 
ant. He  refuses,  in  addition,  "to  deprecate  [his]  fate,"  and  although 
he  is  obedient  to  his  captor,  Cratander  is  apathetic  to  his  fortunes 
at  court: 

I  neither  take 

New  courage  from  the  Power,  nor  suffer  new 
Feares  from  the  Death  that  waytes  it:  both  are  things 
That  have  two  eares,  by  which  they  may  be  taken; 
So  that  they  are  indifferent  in  themselves; 
And  only  good  or  bad  as  they  are  order'd. 

(205) 

The  metaphor  of  the  two  handles  is  familiar  in  Epictetus  and  the 
Neostoics  who  follow  him.  Featured  in  Du  Vair's  Moral  Philosophic 
of  the  Stoicks,  its  point  is  simple:  when  faced  with  either  prosperity 
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or  adversity,  each  person  must  decide  whether  to  make  virtue  or 
vice  out  of  the  otherwise  neutral  circumstances.6"  "As  they  are  or- 
der'd":  again,  Cratander  distinguishes  what  he  can  control  from 
what  he  cannot,  and  concerns  himself  only  with  the  former. 

A  corollary  following  from  indifference  is  that  the  royal  slave  is 
so  fearless  as  to  be  reckless.  When  he  is  crowned,  Cratander  begins 
to  dominate  the  court,  intimidating  slaves  and  nobles  alike  with 
his  moral  absolutism.  The  king  worries  about  insurrection,  while 
the  courtiers  have  to  remind  themselves  that  Cratander  is  a  slave. 
One  says  that  the  mock-king  is  "a  tough  fellow,  one  that  seemes 
to  stand  /  Much  on  a  resolute  carelesnesse,  and  hath  /  A  spice  of 
that  unnecessary  thing  /  Which  the  mysterious  call  Philosophy" 
(208).  The  court  attempts  to  weaken  the  slave  with  pleasures,  but 
like  Aurelius,  who  reserves  special  disdain  for  the  arrogant  hedo- 
nism of  court,  he  finds  that  "a  Throne  /  May  stand  without  those 
tumults  of  delights,  /  That  wayte  on  big  and  pompous  Luxury" 
(211).  Yet  in  the  same  speech,  Cratander  shows  some  signs  of  a 
movement  away  from  ascetic  Stoicism  toward  a  court  Platonism 
that  marries  piety  to  pleasure:  "Kings  pleasures,"  he  allows,  "are 
more  subtle,  then  to  be  /  Seen  by  the  vulgar;  they  are  Men,  but 
such  /  As  ne're  had  any  dregges,  or  if  they  had,  /  Drop'd  'em  as 
they  were  drawing  up  from  out  /  The  groveling  Prease  of  Mortalls" 
(211).  Having  dallied  with  the  refinement  of  pleasure,  he  resumes 
the  language  of  Stoic  paradox  according  to  which  only  the  good 
are  great.  Admitting  that  the  right  kind  of  music  provides  "an 
innocent  pleasure,"  the  slave  devotes  most  of  his  energy  to  the  reg- 
ulation of  morals  at  court.  He  chastises  would-be  rapists  in  the 
name  of  "Pure  vertue  .  .  .  and  thou  faire  honour,"  and  reviles  the 
Platonic  terms  in  which  they  disguise  mere  lust  (217). 

By  the  third  act,  the  courtiers  have  had  enough.  They  attack 
Cratander  as  an  "insufferable"  pedant  and  a  precise  "Common- 
wealths-man" whose  virtue  troubles  the  state  and  disrupts  their 
pleasures  (224).  His  patience  is  called  "dull  /  And  sluggish,"  his 
manner  a  "heavy  lumpe"  covered  in  "a  grave  governing  Garbe"  of 
"formality"  (226).  In  other  words,  the  hero  of  the  court  is  never- 
theless out  of  place  there,  attractive  to  the  queen  but  also  danger- 
ous and  boorish.  The  escape  from  this  dilemma — one  fomented 
by  the  court's  ambivalence  toward  a  Stoic  among  their  ranks — is 
Platonic  love.  Suddenly,  Cratander  and  the  Persian  queen  speak 
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the  language  of  sublimated  lovers,  a  vogue  which,  according  to 
Veevers,  facilitated  the  Catholic  Henrietta's  own  assimilation  into 
the  Stuart  court.  The  slave  praises  the  queen  for  her  "Immaculate 
minde,"  and  worships  her  as  "some  sacred  Relique,"  a  "continued 
Pyramid  of  lustre"  without  the  mixture  of  gross  desire  (228,  230). 
Pleasure  and  beauty  are  refined  by  ideas,  sanctity,  and  light.  Love 
is  not  rejected;  what  matters  is  not  that  the  slave  has  desire  but 
that,  as  recommended  by  Plato  and  Augustine,  his  desire  is  di- 
rected toward  the  worthiest  object.  The  surrogate  Cato  is  Plato- 
nized,  while  the  bifurcation  of  vice  and  virtue  gives  way  to  the 
sublimation  of  pleasure  into  purity. 

Cratander's  transformation  secures  a  comic  ending  for  the  play. 
As  the  plot  unfolds,  the  slave  faces  a  moral  dilemma  between  his 
promise  of  obedience  to  the  Persian  king  and  the  liberation  of  his 
own  people.  The  Stuarts  often  test  their  stage  Stoics  with  such 
dilemmas;  when  Marston's  Sophonisba  persists  in  her  Stoicism, 
the  only  answer  to  the  moral  impasse  is  death.  Just  so  in  antiquity, 
most  notably  in  Cicero's  De  officiis  and  in  Seneca's  De  beneficiis,  the 
moral  absolutes  of  the  sect  are  weighed  against  the  need  for  appro- 
priate action  in  response  to  the  changing  circumstances  and  com- 
plex obligations  of  the  world.64  But  Cratander  solves  his  ethical 
puzzle  with  the  help  of  the  queen,  whose  love  permits  the  rebel 
Ephesians  to  be  ruled  by  Cratander,  newly  Platonized,  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  the  empire.  Whereas  Stoicism  troubles  the  state, 
Platonic  love  functions  to  reconcile  competing  factions  into  the 
charitable  harmony  recommended  by  Casaubon's  Aurelius.65  The 
early  Cratander  lacks  many  of  the  mitigating  qualities  praised  by 
the  Stoic  emperor:  he  is  neither  sociable  nor  charitable.  As  an  aus- 
tere and  unyielding  Epictetan,  the  royal  slave  is  impressive  to  the 
court  and  instrumental  in  its  reform.  But  he  is  also  at  odds  with 
its  refined  pleasures,  ceremonial  piety,  and  harmonies.  He  must 
be  transformed  into  a  hybrid  that  avoids  the  caricatures  of  Stoic 
and  Epicure. 

Even  the  Persian  king  is  happy  with  the  outcome;  his  queen 
assures  him  that  the  infinite  "Charity  of  love"  dispensed  by  mon- 
archs  does  not  detract  from  marriage.  By  all  reports,  the  English 
court  in  the  audience  at  Oxford  was  also  beside  itself  with  delight. 
The  night  before,  Strode's  Floating  Isle  had  met  disapproval,  appar- 
ently because  its  didacticism  was  unrelieved.  In  fact,  the  court's 
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response  to  these  two  plays  reenacts  the  dynamic  between  the  two 
Cratanders  and  suggests  what  the  court  saw  as  the  problem  of  the 
Stoic  at  court.  In  the  prologue  addressed  to  the  royal  audience  of 
Cartwright's  tragicomedy,  the  English  court  is  associated  with 
two  facets  of  the  Persian,  its  love  of  ritualism  and  of  sport.  The 
address  to  the  academic  audience  that  saw  the  play  a  day  later 
clarifies  the  "difference  'twixt  a  Colledge  and  a  Court;  /  The  one 
expecteth  Science,  th'other  sport"  (252).  It  appears  that  the  court 
was  expected  to  admire  the  Stoic  Cratander  but  to  prefer  the  Pla- 
tonic Cratander  who  understands  the  refinement  of  love,  beauty, 
ceremony,  and  pleasure. 

Ironically,  the  court  missed  the  very  same  message  in  Strode's 
play.  The  isle  is  afloat  in  that  play  because  the  passions  have  re- 
belled against  a  king  that  they  dub,  with  considerable  hostility,  a 
"Stoick."66  Along  with  his  Intellectus  Agens,  this  prince  pursues 
the  Caroline  agenda  of  controlling  the  misguided  fancies  and  sedi- 
tious desires  of  the  commonwealth.  But  Strode  is  careful  to  show 
that,  contrary  to  the  charge  made  by  the  passions,  the  king  is  not 
a  tyrannical  Stoic.  King  Prudentius  explains  that  he  has  no  plans 
to  excise  the  passions;  he  wants  rather  to  teach  their  proper  place 
and  object,  "whom  I  have  taught  /  Both  how  to  Feare  and  Love, 
and  what  to  Loath,  /  Wherefore  to  Greive  and  Joy,  and  in  what 
place,  /  To  rouse  their  anger  and  audacity  /  By  Rule  and  circum- 
stance" (161).  The  courtly  audience  seems  to  have  accepted  at  face 
value  the  claims  of  Fancy  and  the  passions  that  this  king  was  too 
rigid,  admirable  perhaps  in  his  austerity  but  unfit  for  life  at  court. 

Together  with  its  own  bad  reception  by  Henry  Herbert  for  im- 
personating members  of  court,  Shirley's  The  Ball  (1633)  captures 
much  of  the  Caroline  ambivalence  about  the  honest  satire  voiced 
by  the  Puritan-Stoic,  in  this  case  one  Barker,  a  "cynic."  Including 
allusions  to  Prynne's  attack  on  theater  and  female  actors,  the  play 
represents  the  cynic  at  first  as  one  who  will  spare  no  person,  re- 
gardless of  rank.  Then,  Barker  is  melted  by  his  love  of  one  Lady 
Honoria,  so  much  that  he  attempts  to  dance  in  a  masque.  But  his 
part  in  this  masque  is  that  of  satyr,  and  the  noble  participants  in 
the  ball  exhort  him  to  return  to  his  cynicism,  in  part  (as  they 
admit)  because  they  enjoy  it.  In  what  amounts  to  a  fitful  media- 
tion, then,  Barker's  halted  conversion  to  love  and  a  masque  serves 
the  incorporation  of  the  Stoic-Puritan  into  the  Caroline  court  as 
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part  of  a  redemptive  process  of  which  this  play  approves.  In  the 
end,  the  ball  is  relieved  of  its  bad  reputation — or  so  it  is  hoped — 
and  proved  "an  innocent  and  generous  recreation."  Meanwhile  in 
the  mock  epistle  to  Bird  in  a  Cage,  the  real  Prynne  can  be  mocked 
by  Shirley  for  enduring  his  imprisonment  with  Roman  fortitude. 

THE   STOIC  SEDUCED 

Based  on  its  recurrence  in  the  drama  of  the  day,  the  question  of 
whether  a  stoical  or  puristic  prince  was  suited  to  his  throne  was 
one  of  the  most  perplexing  and  vital  issues  for  the  early  Stuart 
court  and  public  alike.  "A  crown  never  /  Became  a  stoic,"  general- 
izes the  machiavel  in  Shirley's  The  Politician,  but  first  and  fore- 
most, the  adage  encapsulates  the  speaker's  own  poisoned  con- 
science without  finally  settling  the  matter  of  whether  he  is 
nonetheless  right  about  crowns  and  philosophers.67  In  Nathaniel 
Richards's  Messalina  (1640),  however,  the  movement  from  Stoic 
gravitas  to  courtly  desire  is  decidedly  corrosive  rather  than  re- 
demptive. At  first,  Silius  escapes  from  the  vitiated  court  into 
paradox: 

Sola  virtus  vera  nobilitas. 
Vertue  is  onely  true  nobilitie, 
So  speakes  our  times  best  Tutor  Seneca, 
And  'tis  divinely  spoken,  like  himselfe, 
True  philosopher,  for  what  is't  to  man 
For  to  be  borne  noble,  and  yet  detaine 
Th'ignoble  mind  of  vice,  licentious  will, 
Such  no  way  are  alide  to  noblenesse.68 

While  the  courtiers  mock  his  "sad  mutt'ring ,"  the  Stoic  vows 
to  resist  the  arrogant  vice  of  the  court.  But  unlike  Epictetus, 
whose  slave  always  emerges  from  the  court  with  his  freedom  in- 
tact, and  more  like  Seneca  whose  service  to  Nero  seemed  to  many 
Renaissance  scholars  a  compromise  of  principle,  Silius  loses  his 
honesty  and  liberty  the  moment  he  enters  the  domain  of  Messa- 
lina. Only  his  abused  and  neglected  wife  can  afford  Silius  any  offer 
of  redemption,  but  this  marital  love  derives  its  power  from  a 
source  outside  the  reach  of  the  court  that  has  deprived  the  philoso- 
pher of  his  dignity  and  autonomy.  Rather  than  reconcile  the  phi- 
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losopher  to  the  court,  love  rescues  him  from  its  clutches,  if  only 
at  death. 

In  John  Denham's  The  Sophy  (published,  1642),  marital  love 
again  supplements  failing  virtue.  When  a  Persian  king  is  misled 
by  court  favorites  into  torturing  his  virtuous  prince,  the  latter  is 
consumed  by  revenge.  The  prince  has  always  preferred  heroic  vir- 
tue to  passive  forbearance,  but  his  thirst  for  revenge  transforms 
that  virtue  into  something  approximating  his  father's  lusts.  Vir- 
tue, his  wife  explains,  is  not  sufficient  against  the  wiles  of  the 
court: 

Till  now  I  thought  virtue  had  stood  above 
The  reach  of  fortune;  but  if  virtue  be  not, 
Yet  love's  a  greater  Deity:  whatever  fortune 
Can  give  or  take,  love  wants  not,  or  despises; 
Or  by  his  own  omnipotence  supplies: 
Then  like  a  God  with  joy  beholds 
The  beauty  of  his  own  Creations. 
Thus  what  we  form  and  image  to  our  fancies, 
We  really  possess.69 

The  prince  must  learn  that  love  sublimates  the  beauty  and 
fancy  so  dangerous  to  the  austere  Stoic.  The  "greater  Deity"  adopts 
virtue's  indifference  to  fortune,  yet  refuses  to  repudiate  the  exter- 
nal resources  of  that  inner  strength.  In  Denham's  play,  court  life 
endangers  the  masque  of  sublimation  whereby  fancy  and  pleni- 
tude are  derived  not  from  fortune  but  from  fortitude  and  charity. 
This  movement  reverses  the  texts  of  Casaubon  and  Cartwright, 
which  render  the  honest  Stoic  sociable-charitable  so  that  they 
might  introduce  such  a  philosopher  into  the  ceremony  and  my- 
thos  of  the  court.  The  upshot  of  these  texts  appears  to  be  that  the 
Stoic  can  turn  courtly  if  he  is  stripped  of  his  iconoclasm,  moral 
absolutism,  and  penchant  for  sedition,  but  it  is  also  necessary  for 
the  court  to  be  washed  in  return. 

The  mutual  benefits  for  sage  and  court  are  patent.  For  instance, 
the  Stoic  destruction  of  the  rebel  passions  resembles  the  commit- 
ment of  Charles  and  his  chief  ministers,  Strafford  and  Laud,  to  the 
extirpation  of  disruptive  humors  in  the  commonwealth.  In  the 
very  years  of  Casaubon's  two  editions,  Laud's  leadership  in  enforc- 
ing the  royal  dispensations  against  (perceived)  insubordination 
and  heresy  serves  to  connect  the  translator's  dedicatee  to  the  em- 
peror Marcus  in  their  preference  for  sameness,  while  the  Stoic's 
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distaste  for  excess  at  court  matches  Laud's  own.70  By  helping  the 
court  reform  itself,  the  Stoic,  in  turn,  is  given  the  opportunity  to 
heed  the  call  of  duty  always  dictated  by  the  Roman  redefinition  of 
a  philosophy  of  absolute  integrity. 

Among  many  similar  texts,  Carew's  Coelum  Britannkum  (1633- 
34)  summarizes  the  court's  guarded  attraction  to  the  Stoic  sage. 
From  its  setting  among  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  and  British  em- 
pires to  its  story  loosely  based  on  Bruno,  the  masque  centers  on 
the  reformation  of  courtly  morals.  Casaubon  admires  Marcus 
Aurelius,  we  recall,  precisely  because  the  emperor  foreshadows 
Charles's  redemption  of  his  kingdom  from  desolation  and  immo- 
rality. In  Carew's  masque,  however,  there  are  competing  appli- 
cants for  the  position  of  savior. 

Hedone  couches  the  terms  of  competition  over  how  to  reform 
the  court  as  an  Epicurean  reaction  against  a  reduced  and  threaten- 
ing Stoicism.  The  "wisest  sect  of  all  Philosophers,"  she  says,  has 
made  pleasure  its  highest  good.71  Others,  "more  austere,"  have  un- 
naturally replaced  pleasure  with  "some  petty  low-built  vermes," 
but  only  because  they  lack  inspiration.  Hedone  concludes  that 
these  silly,  grave  hypocrites  live  discontented  in  their  isolation, 
frustrated  by  the  unavailability  of  courtly  delights  yet  consumed 
by  the  coarse  gratifications  to  which  they  have  access.  As  the 
"churlish  Cynicke  in  his  Tub,"  the  figure  of  the  Stoic  merges  with 
his  radical  and  crude  ancestor,  devoid  of  love  but  also  of  the  "of- 
fices of  State."  The  sage  as  represented  by  Hedone  fails  Casaubon's 
test  of  the  charitable  and  sociable;  he  cares  about  neither  amours 
nor  duty.72 

Of  course,  Hedone  must  be  sent  packing  as  the  extreme  that 
Milton's  Comus  also  represents  in  his  attack  on  the  stoical-cynical 
lady.  But  when  Poverty  claims  she  can  save  the  court  from  pertur- 
bation, Momus  ridicules  her  "sage  Apothegms,  and  goodly  morall 
Sentences  in  dispraise  of  Riches,  and  contempt  of  the  world" 
(170).  She  too  is  included  among  the  Cynics,  but  by  the  authority 
of  Mercury,  not  Hedone: 

Because  thy  humble  Cottage,  or  thy  Tub 

Nurses  some  lazie  or  Pedantique  virtue 

In  the  cheape  Sun-shine,  or  by  shady  springs 

With  roots  and  pot-hearbs;  where  thy  rigid  hand, 

Tearing  those  humane  passions  from  the  mind, 

Vpon  whose  stockes  faire  blooming  vertues  flourish, 
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Degradeth  Nature,  and  benummcth  sense, 
And  Gorgon-like,  turnes  active  men  to  stone. 

(Carew,  170) 

Poverty  is  too  passive  and  abject  for  the  court — that  much  is 
clear — but  in  criticizing  her  lack  of  spirit  and  bounty,  Mercury 
is  less  clear  about  the  golden  mean  between  vicious  pleasure  and 
destitute  apathy.  He  praises  one  hero  consistently  lauded  in  the 
Stoic  tradition  (Hercules)  but  another  forthrightly  condemned  by 
the  same  (Achilles). 

One  suspects  that  the  complementary  images  of  Charles's  virtue 
and  Henrietta's  charity  are  meant  to  prune  away  the  dangers  of 
both  Stoic  and  Epicure,  to  cull  their  benefits  and  move  beyond  the 
impasse  that  Hedone  and  Poverty  create.  One  way  to  bring  the 
competing  schools  together  is  to  Platonize  each.  But  with  the  Stu- 
art transmission  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  we  have  seen  an  effort  to  lo- 
cate a  specifically  Stoic  exemplar  for  the  harmonious  marriage  be- 
tween reason  and  love  that  dwells  at  the  very  heart  of  Caroline 
holism.  As  the  meditations  clarify  from  start  to  finish,  the  Stoic 
emperor  understands  that  there  is  a  powerfully  seductive,  even  ad- 
mirable, alternative  to  his  philosophy — atomism,  unfettered  will, 
and  pleasure — and  that  its  ascendancy  in  Roman  culture  is  motive 
enough  for  keeping  charity  on  the  side  of  virtue  and  the  pneuma. 
Detecting  the  special  value  of  Marcus's  embodiment  of  this  mar- 
riage, some  Stuart  apologists  seek  to  demonstrate  that  the  cynical 
and  self-possessing  Stoic  is  too  bare,  unaccountable,  and  treacher- 
ous for  the  halcyon  culture  of  a  prosperous  peace,  too  much  the 
Puritan  and  scoffer.  His  invulnerable  and  imperial  absolutism  may 
resemble  political  absolutism  more  than  any  other  paradigm,  but 
the  severity  of  the  Stoic  has  the  potential  to  undermine  the  cen- 
tralization of  sovereignty,  either  by  italicizing  the  oppressions  of 
such  a  politics  or  by  introducing  dour  opposition  into  the  court 
itself.  It  is  possible  to  detect  such  grave  opposition  to  courtly 
manners  in  the  fascination  with  self-enclosure  found  in  the  poetry 
of  Ben  Jonson  or  in  the  earl  of  Arundel  and  his  countess's  interest 
in  the  antiquities  of  Marcus  and  Faustina.  Yet  these  values  and 
models — if  mitigated — can  be  claimed  by  the  same  court  that 
hires  the  services  of  the  poet  and  the  earl. 

In  sum,  it  may  be  true  that  the  Stoicism  of  the  servant  can 
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amount  to  an  independence  from  and  rivalry  with  the  values  of  the 
court.  Nonetheless,  with  its  attempts  to  assimilate  the  charitable- 
sociable  Stoic  emperor  into  the  culture  of  sameness  pursued  by 
Charles  and  Laud,  Casaubon's  scholarship  dramatizes  offstage 
what  the  plays  and  masques  enact:  when  a  Stoic  comes  to  court, 
either  he  or  it  or  both  must  undergo  a  sea  change.  Someone  must 
dissimulate  if  the  marriage  is  to  last. 

ROYAL   PATIENCE   AND  PEACE 

In  regard  to  the  assimilation  of  Stoicism  by  the  court,  then,  Stuart 
drama  represents  honesty  in  a  variety  of  contortions.  At  one  end 
we  have  the  prisoner  in  Massinger's  Maid  of  Honour  (performed, 
i62i-22[?])  who  records  Seneca's  failure  of  principle  at  the  court 
of  Nero."3  At  the  other  extreme,  in  Sir  Ralph  Freeman's  Imperiale 
(first  edition,  1639),  violent  factionalism  could  be  avoided  if  the 
nobles  embraced  what  the  philosopher  in  the  play  characterizes  as 
a  sympathetic  virtue  or  a  modified  Stoicism.  Nabbes's  Hannibal 
and  Marston's  Sophonisba  are  unyielding  to  the  demands  of  the 
official  Roman  culture;  Scipio  can  only  compete  with  the  virtue  of 
the  former  while  the  latter's  refusal  to  submit  to  Rome  is  named 
a  "superstitious  virtue."  4  These  two  plays  confirm  Bacon's  warn- 
ing about  the  superstitious  Stoic's  threat  to  ancient  states,  al- 
though the  most  that  Sophonisba  can  hope  for  is  an  honest  death 
and  emulation. 

Even  Sophonisba  knows,  however,  that  the  triumph  of  her  un- 
yielding virtue  depends  on  some  dissimulation.  There  is  a  long- 
standing tradition  behind  her  struggle.  In  any  number  of  Renais- 
sance works,  theorists  weigh  and  sift  the  relative  merits  of  honesty 
and  pragmatism.  Most  famously,  Bodin's  treatise  on  the  nature 
of  sovereignty  betrays  the  political  complexity  generated  by  the 
competing  claims  of  virtue  and  power;  most  ironically,  Philbert's 
Philosopher  of  the  Court  purports  to  indict  the  absolute  commitment 
to  private  virtue  over  and  against  an  adaptability  to  political 
circumstance,  but  leaves  the  reader  with  every  reason  not  to 
believe.  5 

Time  and  again,  with  a  wide  range  of  positions  on  dissimula- 
tion and  assimilation,  Stuart  texts  dramatize  the  warfare  over  the 
political  effects  of  Stoic  honesty.  In  Massinger's  Roman  Actor,  first 
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performed  in  1626  then  published  in  1629,  a  tyrant  patronizes  an 
acting  company  whose  didacticism  is  at  once  spectacular  and 
failed.  In  the  end,  he  is  undone  only  by  the  martyrdom  of  the 
Stoics  whose  determined  apathy  he  confuses  with  book-learning 
and  a  general  anesthesia.  Massinger's  lesson  about  assimilation  and 
theater  is  relatively  clear:  the  actors  are  remarkable  but  less  so  than 
honest  and  inflexible  victims  who  maintain  their  freedom  to  the 
tyrant's  dismay.  The  Stoic  cannot  be  bought;  the  dissimulator  is 
always  sold.  In  Massinger's  play,  the  greatest  actor  of  all  is  eventu- 
ally destroyed  when  he  falls  in  love  with  the  queen;  unlike  the 
royal  slave,  Paris's  virtues  would  be  better  off  without  amours.  But 
in  The  Tragedy  of  Nero  the  theatricality  so  often  associated  with 
tyrants  serves,  in  the  view  of  the  conspirators,  to  improve  the  man- 
ners of  the  emperor  when  he  acts  the  parts  of  his  moral  superiors. 
This  idea  is  basic  to  the  Stoic  proficiens:  improve  yourself  by  acting 
as  if  a  sage  were  witnessing  every  scene  of  your  life's  drama.  As 
Gordon  Braden  has  shown,  however,  the  Stoic  penchant  for  moral 
spectacle  has  a  perverse  kinship  to  the  tyrant's  dramatization  of 
his  absolute  will  to  power.76 

Whereas  the  courtly  assimilation  of  Stoicism  is  so  troubled,  the 
philosophy  is  the  safest  in  its  appeal  to  the  Caroline  monarchy 
when  it  supports  the  king  in  times  of  great  adversity  and  failure. 
Not  only  does  the  Stoic  provide  an  ousted  king  with  a  supreme 
model  of  patience  and  tranquillity,  but  one  of  the  leading  exem- 
plars of  that  royal  patience,  Marcus  Aurelius,  imparts  to  his  medi- 
tations a  despairing  recognition  of  a  king's  inevitable  betrayal  and 
loss.  Roy  Strong  has  devoted  an  entire  study  to  explaining  the 
melancholy  eyes  of  the  equestrian  Charles,  but  his  brief  reminder 
that  the  spate  of  Caroline  equestrian  images  derives — through 
Guevara's  emperor,  Charles  V — from  a  famous  statue  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  at  Rome  goes  a  great  distance  toward  deriving  those 
eyes.77 

Unlike  the  equestrian  portrait  which,  as  Strong  says,  can  hardly 
lay  claim  to  prophecy,  the  late  masque,  Salmarida  Spolia,  fears  the 
eminent  failure  of  the  halcyon  myth  according  to  which  a  tranquil 
and  beneficent  demigod  rules  without  a  trace  of  cynical  austerity.  s 
The  masque  still  insists  that  the  king  is  a  fountain  of  peace  and 
prosperity,  yet  it  modifies  this  trope  with  the  image  of  a  patient 
and  self-enclosed  sovereign.  In  the  place  of  the  myth  whereby 
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pleasure  is  sublimated  and  love  redirected  toward  the  holy  and 
beautiful,  the  masque  attributes  forbearance  and  resolution  to  the 
king  whose  empire  is  toppling  into  the  wildly  contentious  atom- 
ism pondered  by  Marcus  Aurelius.  And  in  the  years  just  before 
and  after  Salmacida  Spolia,  some  of  the  king's  supporters  follow 
suit,  especially  the  loyal  poets  who  are  committed  to  claiming  the 
patient  virtue  and  tranquillity  of  the  Stoic  for  the  side  of  the  im- 
periled king.  From  a  court  in  need  of  a  revitalized  legitimacy  ac- 
cording to  nature  and  virtue,  to  the  court  simply  in  need  of  protec- 
tion, then,  Stoicism  offers  a  severe  but  imperturbable  remedy. 
Even  for  Massinger,  the  playwright  whose  criticisms  of  Caroline 
policy  troubled  the  licensers,  Stoicism  serves  in  his  Believe  as  You 
List  (first  performed,  163 1)  to  boost  the  figure  of  an  ousted  king, 
passing  the  censor  who  found  ancient  philosophy  a  less  offensive 
frame  of  reference  than  the  European  wars  over  sovereignty  and 
religion. 

Forced  to  alter  the  original  plot  of  Believe  as  You  List,  which 
pitted  the  deposed  king  of  Portugal  against  his  Spanish  usurpers, 
Massinger  changed  the  Portuguese  king  to  Antiochus  of  Lower 
Asia  and  the  Spanish  to  the  Roman  republicans  in  the  height  of 
their  colonialism.79  In  the  first  version,  the  ousted  king  is  advised 
by  a  hermit,  with  all  the  Catholic  resonance  of  such  a  figure.  In 
the  version  acceptable  to  the  censors,  Massinger  substitutes  a  Stoic 
philosopher  for  the  ascetic,  who  gives  Antiochus  two  pieces  of  ad- 
vice: that  he  leave  the  desert  where  he  has  spent  the  last  twenty 
years  lamenting  his  grievous  errors  and  that  when  he  reenters  the 
political  world,  he  prepare  himself  for  either  good  or  ill  fortune, 
meeting  each  with  constancy.  Antiochus  spends  the  rest  of  the 
play  in  search  of  an  ally  in  Asia  and  Africa.  Following  the  Stoic's 
advice,  he  struggles  to  find  the  proper  mean  between  the  political 
negotiations  and  warfare  that  can  regain  him  the  throne,  and  the 
dignity  and  equanimity  that  make  him  the  kindred  spirit  of  Ford's 
Perkin  Warbeck. 

Massinger's  substitution  of  the  Stoic  is  perhaps  the  most  diffi- 
cult change  to  decipher.  More  often  than  not  in  his  plays,  Stoicism 
takes  the  form  of  passive  resistance  and  martyrdom,  which  can  be 
irksome  if  not  lethal  to  a  tyrant.  Antiochus 's  Stoic  adviser  insists 
on  action — the  king  must  seize  and  play  the  royal  part  that  be- 
longs to  him — but  he  also  gives  the  king  a  lesson  in  the  ars  mo- 
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riendi.  The  play  makes  little  effort  to  clarify  the  dilemmas  caused 
by  the  stoicized  monarch:  Antiochus  is  not  appropriated  by  the 
Romans,  nor  is  he  Platonized  in  the  mode  of  Cratander.  There 
is  no  tragicomic  reconciliation  and  no  clear  villain.  Antiochus 's 
Stoicism  is  graceful  rather  than  boorishly  austere,  but  it  has  little 
effect;  meanwhile,  his  Roman  opponent  dissimulates  and  tor- 
ments, but  clearly  in  the  name  of  the  republic. 

In  Massinger's  play,  then,  the  Stoic  adviser  inspires  opposition 
to  the  official  culture,  but  in  the  case  of  Antiochus,  that  culture  is 
republican  while  the  troublemaker  is  royal  and  his  Stoic  adviser 
agreeable  to  the  royal  censors  in  the  playwright's  own  world.  Per- 
haps Stoicism  is  acceptable  because  it  is  remote  or  more  generally 
associated  with  Protestantism,  although  Puritans  were  hardly 
more  popular  with  the  licensers.  Whatever  the  case,  the  point 
bears  repeating:  among  the  political  and  topical  complexities  of 
Massinger's  play,  Stoicism  is  the  philosophy  that,  as  Bacon  feared, 
aims  to  trouble  ancient  states,  but  the  fortitude  of  the  hero  in- 
spired by  the  sage  in  the  desert  supports  the  moral  legitimacy  of 
kings  over  the  imperial  drive  of  a  republic.  If  Marcus  Aurelius 
proves  strangely  perilous  to  the  royalists  who  find  such  promise  in 
the  holism  of  the  great  emperor,  Massinger's  prince,  more  Cato 
than  Aurelius,  is  surprisingly  amenable  to  the  censors  guarantee- 
ing order  and  uniformity  in  the  kingdom. 

Together  with  and  apart  from  Epicureanism,  Stoicism  produced 
many  political  effects  in  Stuart  England.  It  was  used  in  the  inter- 
est of  both  the  established  and  the  dissatisfied;  it  mediated  be- 
tween extremes  but  also  proved  slippery  beyond  the  control  of 
those  who  would  mediate.  Much  more  than  the  legacy  of  Epicure- 
anism, the  battle  over  the  ownership  of  the  Porch  was  often  fierce 
and  public.  In  contrast  with  atoms  and  pleasure,  the  warrant  of 
natural  law  and  of  pneumatic  virtue  required  less  philosophical 
indirection  and  offered  more  political  cachet  to  those  cultural  bro- 
kers who  laid  claim  to  it.  For  these  very  reasons,  a  stoicized  poli- 
tics could  readily  lead  to  trouble.  For  example,  with  the  reign  of 
Charles  in  trouble  over  the  forced  loan  in  1627,  a  history  professor 
named  Isaac  Dorislaus  raised  the  suspicions  and  then  the  disap- 
proval of  Matthew  Wren  for  arguing  in  his  lectures  on  Tacitus  that 
power  in  Rome  belonged  to  the  people  and  that  modern  resistance 
to  tyrants  was  in  some  cases  defensible.  Although  some  auditors 
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and  official  examiners  believed  or  were  persuaded  that  the  lectures 
were  moderate  and  loyal  to  the  English  crown,  Wren's  perception 
of  the  lecturer's  republican  slant  was  enough  to  have  Dorislaus 
ousted  from  Lord  Brooke's  newly  founded  chair  at  Cambridge.  No 
doubt  the  volatility  of  such  a  moment  owed  some  of  its  power  to 
the  transmission  of  Stoicism.  Whatever  the  complexities  of  Tac- 
itus's  own  political  views  and  of  Dorislaus 's  lectures,  seventeenth- 
century  students  of  history  habitually  associated  Roman  resis- 
tance— whether  in  the  impressive  form  of  passive  fortitude  or  in 
radical  acts  of  violence — with  Stoic  aristocrats  whose  principles 
outweighed  any  temporary  allegiance.80  Meanwhile  the  Senecan 
and  Epictetan  insistence  that  even  the  lowest  members  of  a  state 
have  natural  liberties  provoked  discontent  and  legal  recourse.  In 
the  Scriptores  or  in  the  meditations,  Marcus  Aurelius  surprised  his 
translator  with  the  radical  and  potentially  seditious  paradoxes  of 
Stoicism,  and  underscored  the  obligations  of  the  emperor  to  fol- 
low laws  and  to  reform  manners.  Yet  the  figure  of  Marcus  and 
of  the  Stoic  prince  in  general  provided  Stuart  kingship  with  an 
impressive  moral  foundation  and  a  new  lease  on  its  sovereign  in- 
tervention in  and  control  over  the  affairs  of  the  state.  In  at- 
tempting to  assimilate  this  paradigm — the  one  presented  to 
Charles  in  his  youth — the  supporters  of  a  virtually  unqualified 
royal  prerogative  ran  into  trouble,  not  least  those  readers  who  in- 
voked Marcus  and  the  Stoic  principles  of  reason,  nature,  fate,  and 
austerity  in  promulgating  their  design  for  the  imperial  city  of  the 
world.  For  the  critics  of  autocracy,  Stoicism  spread  political  power 
as  widely  as  the  pneuma  that  Lucan's  Cato  finds  still  evident  in  the 
desert.  Even  so,  the  royal  masque  was  more  likely  to  be  understood 
as  a  vehicle  of  pneumatic  magic  than  it  was  to  be  analyzed  as  an 
atomic  mechanism.81 

Despite  the  trouble  that  Stoicism  was  thought  to  cause  modern 
states,  Meric  Casaubon  decided  that  the  interests  of  the  court  can 
be  served  by  an  appeal  to  natural  law,  the  city  of  the  world,  and 
the  confinement  of  individual  fancy  to  the  safely  concealed  realms 
of  the  soul.  By  1637,  however,  he  too  was  embroiled  in  factional- 
ism at  the  heart  of  Laud's  church.  Although  he  would  live  to  par- 
ticipate in  Restoration  debates  over  science  and  religion,  his  work 
on  Marcus  Aurelius  could  scarcely  erase  the  suspicion  that  cultural 
uniformity  is  an  unenforceable  pipe  dream.  Perhaps  Casaubon's 
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devotion  to  this  dream  gained  some  impetus  from  his  earliest  lit- 
erary efforts,  the  defense  of  his  father  who  was  caught  between 
warring  religious  parties.82  Like  Lipsius,  who  launched  the  Neo- 
stoic  revival  as  a  response  to  an  irreparably  divided  Europe,  Meric 
Casaubon  linked  personal  constancy  with  the  autocratic  drive  to 
conformity  under  an  inviolable  sovereign.  But  in  his  labors  to  bap- 
tize Marcus,  Casaubon  confronted  the  Baconian  observation  that 
piqued  Charles.  He  encountered  the  paradox  that  if  the  resolute 
Stoics  seem  the  easiest  and  most  profitable  ancient  sect  for  royalist 
appropriation,  then  this  illusion  is  the  most  remarkable  dissimu- 
lation of  all. 
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In  religious  as  well  as  political  matters,  the  image  of  a  censorial 
Marcus  Aurelius  was  not  an  entirely  safe  one  for  Meric  Casau- 
bon  to  promote.  After  all,  in  the  hagiographical  tradition,  the 
Stoic  emperor  was  famous  for  having  allowed  the  persecution  of 
Christians,  a  notoriety  of  which  Father  Caussin  reminded  readers 
in  his  sacred  tragedy,  Felicitas  (first  edition,  Paris,  1620;  second, 
Rouen,  1634).  In  this  play,  the  emperor's  clemency  at  first  leads 
him  to  rely  on  persuasion  in  the  attempt  to  regain  Felicitas  and 
her  sons  for  the  state  religion.  But  eventually  his  suasion — itself 
exerted  in  the  cause  of  pagan  superstition — gives  way  to  anger, 
threats,  and  permission  for  his  officers  to  employ  horrible  violence: 
not  a  very  attractive  heritage  for  Charles  and  Laud,  whether  the 
reader  be  a  Catholic  in  Henrietta  Maria's  court  or  a  learned  Puritan 
reader  such  as  Prynne.  All  the  same,  the  charitable-sociable  Sto- 
icism of  Casaubon's  Marcus  Aurelius  appealed  to  a  peaceful  cosmic 
holism  and  rational  moral  duty  in  urging  the  pious  conformity 
widely  praised  by  Stuart  advocates  of  the  established  church. 
Doubtless  for  Meric  Casaubon,  the  English  church  polity  of 
Hooker  and  Andrewes  had  special  significance.  Two  and  a  half  de- 
cades before  his  son  would  publish  his  translation  of  the  Stoic  em- 
peror, Isaac  Casaubon  sought  asylum  in  England  in  large  part,  as 
Mark  Pattison  has  written,  because  the  Jacobean  church  appealed 
to  his  "fusionist"  ideal  of  "a  reunion  of  Christendom  on  the  basis 
of  a  comprehension." 1  But  the  translation  of  Aurelius  lent  a  spe- 
cifically Stoic  orientation  to  defenses  of  the  English  church  mod- 
eled on  Richard  Hooker's  late-Elizabethan  masterpiece,  with  a 
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new  edition  of  Hooker's  first  five  books  appearing  just  one  year 
(161 1)  after  Isaac  Casaubon's  arrival  in  England. 

In  the  very  first  book  of  his  defense,  Hooker  establishes  the  ba- 
sis for  English  religious  practice  in  law,  chiefly  the  "law  of  Reason. 
that  which  bindeth  creatures  reasonable  in  this  world,  and  with 
which  by  reason  they  may  most  plainly  perceive  themselves 
bound."-  Commonly  it  a  bit  confusingly  known  as  the  law  of  na- 
ture, it  is  this  law — at  once  divinely  dispensed,  providentially 
purposeful,  and  humanly  adaptable  to  circumstance — that  ac- 
cording to  Hooker  answers  the  "Puritan"  complaint  that  English 
ceremonies  and  liturgies  are  not  grounded  in  Scripture.  Intimately 
tied  to  the  natural  law  that  instills  purpose,  order,  and  method  in 
the  entire  cosmos,  the  law  of  reason  (he  points  out)  has  illumi- 
nated the  existence  of  a  first  cause  for  heathen  poets  and  philoso- 
phers, including  Homer,  Mercurius  Trismegistus,  Anaxagoras, 
Plato,  and  "[t]inally  the  Stoics."  The  Stoics,  like  the  rest,  per- 
ceived "in  the  working  of  that  first  cause,  that  Counsel  is  used, 
Reason  followed,  a  Way  observed."  At  the  same  time,  however, 
Hooker  singles  the  Stoics  out  for  using  a  language  regarding  the 
divine  creator  that  unfortunately  verges  on  materialism,  for  they 
erred  in  "imagining  the  first  cause  of  all  things  to  be  fire." ;  That  is, 
the  Stoics  evince  a  commonplace  understanding  of  godly  design  in 
the  world,  but  they  seem  confused  or  simply  impious  in  calling 
God  "fire"  and  generally  in  conflating  God  and  the  world. 

Given  the  liabilities  of  Stoic  materialism  for  Christian  ortho- 
doxy, it  is  not  surprising  that  Hooker  steered  clear  of  the  intrica- 
cies of  this — or  indeed  of  any — pagan  model  for  his  construction 
of  the  law  of  nature.  After  all,  Hooker's  main  concern  is  church 
discipline,  whereas  a  full-scale  discussion  of  Stoic  physics  is  bound 
to  lead  to  doctrinal  questions,  not  just  about  the  nature  of  God 
but  also  about  the  dynamic  between  divine  decree  and  human 
will.  Hooker  does  not  avoid  such  questions  altogether  in  the  first 
book  of  his  defense,  but  he  downplays  them  in  sweeping  magiste- 
rially through  a  review  of  law  that  prepares  the  way  for  a  survey 
of  "the  several  public  duties  of  Christian  religion"  in  book  5.  Alter 
1604,  however,  the  year  of  Lipsius's  Pbysiologia  stoicorum,  the  Euro- 
pean intellectual  community  has  in  its  possession  a  scholarly,  de- 
tailed, and  sometimes  pained  Christianization  of  Stoic  physics. 

No  doubt  a  great  motive  behind  the  Pbysiologia  is  irenic, 
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namely,  the  search  for  a  language  of  peace  and  unity  among  war- 
ring Christians  and  indeed  among  human  beings.  Lipsius  is  apt  to 
point  out  when  and  where  the  Stoics  agree  with  Christians  of 
course  but  also  with  Plato,  Hermes,  and  other  philosophers. 
Nonetheless,  the  Stoic  physical  theory  of  a  divinely  instilled  unity 
and  order  in  the  world  strikes  Lipsius  as  especially  powerful  yet 
often  dangerous. 

For  one  thing,  the  Physiologia  is  innovative  in  advancing  the 
signal  importance  ol  physics  for  an  understanding  of  religious 
questions,  and  it  is  useful  in  assembling  a  wide  range  of  source 
materials."  Lipsius  declares  early  on  that  this  shift  in  focus  can 
redress  the  religious  warfare  of  his  day,  not  just  by  distracting 
writers  from  polemical  issues  but  also  by  situating  human  life  in 
the  context  of  a  much  greater  picture.  But  for  another,  the  Physi- 
ologia offers  a  remarkably  careful  and  systematic  account  of  the 
basic  principles  governing  Stoic  physics,  especially  the  division 
between  an  active,  creative  force  and  passive  matter.  Trouble  be- 
gins, however,  when  Lipsius  faces  the  Stoic  insistence  on  the  mate- 
riality of  the  former  but  also  the  subtleties  of  Stoic  discussions 
about  just  how  the  active  fire  pervades,  mixes  with,  or  touches 
the  passive  matter.  Like  Hooker,  Lipsius  emphasizes  the  proximity 
between  the  method  of  the  Stoic  pneuma  and  the  providence  of 
God;  like  the  Neoepicureans,  he  makes  even'  effort  to  spiritualize 
and  to  Platonize  Stoic  notions  of  the  animating  agency.  He  is  at 
once  exact — for  example,  in  defining  the  precise  constituents  of 
the  pneuma  as  a  fiery  breath  or  in  laying  out  the  Stoic  position  on 
a  void  external  to  the  plenistic  cosmos — and  evasive,  sometimes 
deemphasizing  or  metaphohzing  the  painfully  obvious  materi- 
alism and  pantheism  of  some  Stoic  treatments  of  the  physical 
principles. 

At  times,  however,  Lipsius  simply  admits  that  Stoic  pantheism 
is  wrong,  if  understandably  so.  After  all.  it  is  supremely  difficult 
to  define  just  how  God  governs  and  pervades — without  being  part 
of — the  world,  that  is,  to  pinpoint  exactly  how  it  is  that  divine 
agency  "touches"  the  world.  And  it  is  just  as  difficult  to  extrapo- 
late from  this  peculiar  touch  a  clear  sense  of  the  instrumental 
agency  belonging  to  fate  and  human  will.  In  many  respects,  the 
Stoic  pneuma  is  perfect  for  the  conjunction  of  force  and  charity  so 
integral  to  Stuart  defenses  of  orthodoxy;  the  problem  is  that  for 
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the  early  fathers  as  for  Lipsius,  the  Stoics  have  supported  egregious 
heresies,  at  times  seeming  to  subordinate  the  will  of  God  to  fate 
or  reducing  divinity  to  a  fiery  breath  that  materially  pervades  the 
world.  Indeed,  on  the  question  of  the  corporeality  of  God  and  the 
human  soul,  Lipsius  is  forced  to  admit  their  unorthodoxy  or  at 
least  to  allow  that  their  views  remain  "obscure  to  us  because  of  the 
rarity  of  their  writings.  .  .  .  But,  as  it  is,  let  us  not  now  inquire  in 
vain;  the  sense  and  meaning  of  these  people  must  be  left  a  ques- 
tion."5 Thus,  Lipsius  is  alert  to  the  possibility  that  for  all  the  dif- 
ferences between  pneuma  and  atoms,  Stoic  physics  is  at  least  as 
close  to  Epicurean  materialism  as  it  is  to  Platonic  ideas. 

In  sum,  Lipsius's  treatise  on  Stoic  physics  offers  early  seven- 
teenth-century intellectuals  with  a  revitalized  language  and  a  re- 
edified  framework  for  redressing  the  violent  fragmentation  of 
Christendom  so  prominent  in  the  writings  and  lives  of  such  schol- 
ars as  Hugo  Grotius  and  Isaac  Casaubon.  As  Jason  Lewis  Saunders 
maintains,  Lipsius  links  the  Stoic  construction  of  a  pneuma,  reason, 
and  natural  law  to  the  belief  that  all  the  world  is  a  city  from  which 
there  is  no  exile  and  in  which  there  is  no  fundamental  division. 
One  might  speculate,  then,  that  for  post-Hookerian  advocates  of 
English  church  polity,  the  rediscovery  of  Stoic  physics — ground- 
ing natural  law  and  right  reason  in  the  elemental  constituents  of 
the  cosmos — is  potentially  attractive.  We  have  already  seen  this 
to  be  the  case  in  the  work  of  Meric  Casaubon.  But  the  doctrinal 
perils  of  this  legacy  do  not  just  involve  a  dalliance  with  what  is 
finally  a  remote  belief  in  materialism  and  fatalism;  the  questions 
of  divine  presence  and  decree  raised  by  a  detailed  study  of  the  Stoic 
pneuma  in  its  various  sources  are  painfully  similar  to  the  doctrinal 
divide  that  gapes  open  in  the  1620s  after  the  Synod  at  Dort. 

There  was,  of  course,  a  rich  legacy  of  Renaissance  meditations 
on  the  pneuma.G  Most  notably,  as  loan  P.  Couliano  has  demon- 
strated, the  Stoics  were  major  contributors  to  the  pneumatic  foun- 
dations of  sixteenth-century  magic,  which  posited  that  imagina- 
tion or  phantasia  linked  the  human  spirit  to  the  cosmic  spirit, 
allowing  illuminati  to  control  natural  forces  and  human  desires. 
In  the  formulations  of  Ficino  or  Bruno,  pneumatic  magic  was  no 
doubt  a  powerful  and  sophisticated  theory.  But  in  seventeenth- 
century  culture,  the  physics  of  spirit  was  newly  critical  in,  and 
decidedly  complicated  by,  the  stocktaking  that  regarded  how  or- 
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thodox  Christianity  and  natural  philosophy  pertain  to  one  an- 
other. One  still  finds  the  powers  and  virtues  of  spirit  actively  culti- 
vated in  the  Hermetic-cum-Platonic  ceremonies  of  the  Stuart 
monarchy:  building  on  the  work  of  Frances  Yates,  Vaughan  Hart 
has  shown  in  detail  how  integral  magic  was  to  the  court  masque, 
among  many  other  modes  of  symbolism.  Similarly,  as  the  work  of 
Robert  M.  Schuler  has  revealed,  one  finds  references  to  Lipsius's 
Physiologia  in  the  spiritual  alchemies  of  the  period.  But  spirit  is 
just  as  likely  to  be  featured  in  Francis  Bacon's  efforts  to  hypothe- 
size an  efficient  cause  at  once  suitable  to  his  great  instauration  and 
endowed  with  what  Graham  Rees  calls  a  "[t]heological  respect- 
ability." Throughout  his  career,  but  especially  in  the  1630s  and 
1 640s,  the  emphatically  empirical,  if  also  Aristotelian,  William 
Harvey  is  committed  to  a  careful  and  searching  anatomy  of  spirit's 
role  in  generation  and  in  other  vital  operations.  That  is,  seven- 
teenth-century investigations  of  spirit  participate  in  preserving 
old  theosophies,  but  spirit  also  helps  in  forging  new  relations  be- 
tween a  theology  and  natural  philosophy  that  address  some  of  the 
same  questions,  seek  harmonious  answers,  yet  are  believed  to 
thrive  under  a  live-and-let-live  dispensation. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  then,  spirit  is  prominently  featured 
in  what  Amos  Funkenstein  has  described  as  an  unprecedented  in- 
timacy between  physics  and  theology.  On  the  one  hand,  in  the 
years  after  the  exposure  of  the  fraudulence  of  Hermeticism,  spirit 
remains  the  centerpiece  of  what  Robert  Fludd  calls  the  "Mosaic 
philosophy."  But  on  the  other,  as  Catherine  Wilson  concludes  in 
her  study  of  the  seventeenth-century  microscope,  Stoic  notions  of 
the  pneuma  are  tied  together  with  the  new  atomism  as  major  con- 
stituents in  the  theoretical  and  experimental  reconsiderations  of 
nature's  "subtleties."7 

Especially  under  Charles,  whose  directions  prefacing  the  1628 
reissue  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  launch  more  than  a  decade  of 
disciplinary  policies  and  actions  against  nonconformity,  church 
apologists  build  some  version  of  a  charitable-sociable  Stoicism 
into  the  undergirding  of  orthodoxy,  for  instance,  William  Sparke 
in  The  Mystery  of  Godlinesse  (1628-29).  But  the  theological  terms 
and  dilemmas  of  Stoic  physics  most  visibly  haunt  English  doc- 
trinal controversies  as  they  become  linked  to  questions  of  disci- 
pline during  the  Montagu  scandal.  The  specific  relations  between 
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Stoicism  and  English  church  ceremony,  however,  develop  through- 
out the  early  decades  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  the  writings 
of  Bacon  and  a  host  of  others,  the  Stoics  are  at  once  mediatory  and 
divisive  with  regard  to  English  debates  over  whether  the  church 
as  it  now  stands  is  superstitious  and  indeed  over  what  it  means  to 
claim  that  it  is. 

In  retrospect,  some  writers  in  the  1640s  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  the  charitable-sociable  Stoic  pneuma  in  the  religious  con- 
flicts of  their  own  times.  With  the  collapse  of  Charles's  church 
polity  in  the  wake  of  the  civil  war,  the  postulate  of  a  rational  and 
pure  integrity  in  the  cosmos  was  regarded  as  more  medicinal  than 
disciplinary,  for  instance,  in  Nathaniel  Culverwell's  An  Elegant  and 
Learned  Discourse  of  the  Light  of  Nature  (lectures  at  Cambridge, 
1646).  But  for  all  its  elegance  and  learning,  such  a  foundation  of 
English  conformity  in  the  holistic  forces  of  the  cosmos  carries  with 
it  a  legacy  of  the  suppression  of  dissent. 

For  Culverwell,  the  common  notions  of  Lord  Herbert  and  the 
meditations  of  the  great  emperor  are  mutually  part  of  this  founda- 
tion. In  contrast  to  the  civil  war,  he  explains  to  his  students, 
"There  is  no  jarring  in  pure  intellectuals;  if  men  were  tun'd  and 
regulated  by  Reason  more,  there  would  be  more  Concord  and  Har- 
mony in  the  world."8  A  sociable  Stoicism  epitomizes  the  ready  and 
easy  way  to  save  the  church  from  faction: 

As  man  himself  is  a  sociable  creature,  so  his  Reason  also  is  a  sociable 
Light.  This  Candle  would  shine  more  clearly  and  equally  if  the  windes 
of  passions  were  not  injurious  to  it.  'Twere  a  commendable  piece  of 
Stoicisme,  if  men  could  alwayes  hush  and  still  those  waves  that  dash  and 
beat  against  Reason,  if  they  could  scatter  all  those  clouds  that  soil  and 
discolour  the  face  and  brightnesse  of  it,  would  there  be  such  frac- 
tions and  commotions  in  the  State,  such  Schismes  and  Ruptures  in 
the  Church,  such  hot  and  fiery  prosecutions  of  some  trifling  opinions? 
If  the  soft  and  sober  voice  of  Reason  were  more  attended  to,  Reason 
would  make  some  differencies  kisse  and  be  friends,  'twould  sheath  up 
many  a  sword,  'twould  quench  many  a  flame,  'twould  binde  up  many  a 
wound.  (136) 

Among  the  English,  Culverwell  finds,  Lord  Herbert  is  the  most 
"noble  Author"  who  in  the  common  notions  of  De  Veritate  offers  a 
rational  "bottome  and  foundation  upon  which  the  Church  is 
built."  Even  though  Culverwell  demurs  at  Herbert's  apparent  re- 
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placement  of  Christ  with  Nature  as  the  rock  supporting  the 
church,  "yet  thus  much  is  acceptable  and  undeniable,  that  whoe're 
they  are  that  by  any  practices  or  customes,  or  traditions,  or  ten- 
ents,  shall  stop  the  passage  of  first  principles,  and  the  sound  reason 
that  flowes  from  them,  they  are  in  this  farther  from  a  Church  then 
the  Indians  or  the  Americans,  whilst  they  are  not  only  Anti- 
christian,  but  unnatural"  (131-32).  Among  the  ancients,  it  is 
"that  Emperour  and  Philosopher  Marcus  Antoninus"  who  assures  us 
that  the  principles  of  reason,  nature,  and  godliness  "are  esteem'd 
equivalencies"  (67). 

Even  in  the  decades  before  the  war,  of  course,  there  are  conflict- 
ing ideas  about  just  what  makes  a  church  charitable,  grave,  ratio- 
nal, and  whole.  For  supporters  of  the  relatively  "high"  Caroline 
temple,  an  arrogant  elevation  of  faith  over  works  serves  the  self 
rather  than  the  church,  a  charge  that  Peter  Heylyn  levels  at  Henry 
Burton  in  the  vein  of  Corinthians:  "Charitie  vaunteth  not  it  selfe; 
is  not  puffed  up;  doth  not  behave  it  selfe  unseemely;  seeketh  not 
her  own;  is  not  easily  provoked;  thinketh  no  evill."9  In  the  1620s 
and  1 630s,  however,  it  is  not  just  the  factious  Puritan  who  is  said 
to  have  exchanged  charity  for  zeal;  just  as  commonly,  moderate 
defenders  of  the  English  church  protest  that  the  "Romish"  con- 
demnation of  every  last  Protestant  soul  is  equally  uncharitable. 
Given  those  conflicts  for  which  an  Aurelian  Stoicism  is  provided 
in  Casaubon's  edition,  it  is  not  surprising  that  from  time  to  time, 
a  coercive  language  reinforces  the  charitable-sociable  ideal  in  the 
name  of  conformity.  In  a  sermon  preached  before  James  (19  June 
1 621),  Laud  invokes  Seneca  in  reminding  his  audience  that,  how- 
ever charitable  the  holism  of  the  Stoics  may  be,  their  belief  in  a 
providential  God  holds  society  together  by  the  inescapable 
threads  of  fear,  for  "no  man  can  think  himself  able  enough,  either 
to  shun  or  resist."10  Suggesting  that  the  church,  rather  than  any 
individual  member,  is  destined  to  prosper,  Laud  resembles  Casau- 
bon  and  Lord  Herbert  in  his  recourse,  however  regrettable,  to  the 
ties  that  inextricably  bind  power,  piety,  and  nature.  Similarly, 
Henry  Hammond  may  recommend  the  Stoics  to  the  Caroline  es- 
tablishment for  their  emphasis  on  charity,  harmony,  and  the  offices 
of  nature,  but  even  he  quotes  Epictetus  in  declaring  that  those 
citizens  who  threaten  the  church  must  be  restrained  by  the  miser- 
able severity  of  human  statutes.11 
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Marcus  Aurelius's  meditations  are  central  to  Hammond's  efforts 
on  behalf  of  a  uniformly  charitable  temple.  In  two  sermons  (1639 
and  1640)  reminding  the  clergy  and  citizenry  of  their  respective 
duties,  he  applauds  the  Stoic  emperor  for  his  unfailing  charity:  "It 
was  a  thing  that  Antoninus  recounts  as  matter  of  special  joy,  and 
that  which  he  numbers  amongst  the  felicities  for  which  he  was 
beholden  to  the  gods,  that  he  was  never  asked  of  any  that  he 
thought  fit  to  give  to,  that  he  was  answered  by  the  almoner  .  .  . 
'that  there  was  not  store  at  hand  to  perform  his  will.'  A  most  joy- 
ous, comfortable  thing,  in  that  heathen  emperor's  opinion."12 
Hammond  proceeds  to  offer  guidelines  according  to  which  this 
lofty  ideal  of  charity  can  be  approximated,  but  in  the  tradition  of 
Seneca's  treatise  on  benefits,  he  limits  the  extent  to  which  the  long 
arm  of  charity  should  reach.  The  good  citizen  should  exclude  the 
antisocial  and  idle  beggar  from  alms,  rewarding  instead  "the  fixed, 
stationary,  diligent,  labouring  poor  man,  whose  motion  is  like 
that  of  the  trembling  sphere."13  In  the  face  of  Scottish  insurrection 
and  discontent  in  the  last  years  of  the  1630s,  the  charitable- 
sociable  ideal  can  scarcely  conceal  its  censorial  motives.  In  Ham- 
mond's case,  however,  the  sociable  and  charitable  holism  of  the 
great  emperor  serves  to  restrict  not  just  the  citizen  but  the  clergy, 
especially  insofar  as  clerical  vices  motivate  popular  contempt  and 
insubordination.  Applauding  Marcus  and  the  Stoics  for  their  in- 
difference to  the  prizes  of  the  world,  the  preacher  exhorts  his  min- 
isters to  save  souls  and  perform  works  with  as  much  ancient  forti- 
tude as  they  can  muster.  As  a  major  part  of  their  armor  against 
ungodly  covetousness,  Epictetus  is  summoned  to  remind  the 
clergy  that  a  Stoic  apathy  toward  worldly  riches  and  advantages 
protects  the  minister  from  popular  assaults,  just  as  surely  as  it 
magnifies  his  own  charity  toward  the  people.  The  Stoic  sage  may 
appear  singular  or  unreal,  Hammond  admits,  but  his  example 
must  be  followed  if  the  English  church  wants  to  prevent  further 
disintegration. 

In  the  years  just  before  and  after  Casaubon's  translation,  then, 
the  Stoics  are  enlisted  to  secure  the  order  and  uniformity  of  the 
church  as  well  as  the  holism  of  the  state  that  sponsors  it.  Such  a 
rear  guard  is  more  reliable  than  the  Epicurean  van  of  legitimate 
pleasure,  and  so  one  finds  the  Stoic  legacy  in  the  works  of  writers 
enlisting  English  Christians  in  the  service  of  a  wide  range  of  eccle- 
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siastical  models.  In  a  passage  published  in  1610,  Thomas  Fitzher- 
bert  summarizes  the  habitual  Stuart  trust  in  the  exemplary  piety 
"of  the  Stoikes,  who  placed  the  end,  and  happines  of  man,  in  a 
conformitie  of  mans  life  to  the  rule,  and  lawe  of  nature,  by  the 
exact  exercise,  and  practise  of  the  morall  vertues,  whereof  the 
cheefe  is  religion,  which  as  I  haue  declared  is,  iustitia  erga  Deum, 
iustice  towardes  God,  whereby  his  due  honour  is  duly  rendred 
vnto  him."14  For  all  his  popery,  Fitzherbert's  synopsis  of  the  Stoic's 
pious  resignation  lays  the  basis  for  any  Protestant  appropriation 
of  the  Stoics  in  the  early  Stuart  church: 

nothing  is  more  conforme  to  nature,  then  that  the  author  of  nature  be 
duly  worshipped,  honored,  and  serued,  which  euidently  appeareth  to  be 
the  opinion  of  the  Stoickes,  by  theyr  doctrine  of  Gods  particular  proui- 
dence  in  the  gouerment  of  the  world,  and  of  the  affaires  of  men,  as  is 
manifest  in  Senica  the  famous  Stoicke,  who  in  that  respect  not  only  conde- 
mneth,  and  detesteth  the  ingratitude  of  Atheists  towards  God  .  .  .  but 
also  requireth  a  most  perfect,  and  sincere  obedience  in  man,  and  a  resig- 
nation of  his  wil,  to  the  will  of  God,  in  the  patie[n}t  suffering,  &  willing 
acceptaunce,  of  all  the  calamities  that  it  shall  please  God  to  lay  vppon 
him  in  this  life.  (16—17) 

Yet  for  so  many  writers  in  the  early  Stuart  decades,  Seneca  also 
epitomizes  the  surprising  dangers  of  Stoicism  to  a  church  looking 
to  bolster  its  foundations.  "But  amongst  all  the  rest,"  Culverwell 
concedes  in  his  defense  of  the  Porch,  "Seneca  is  the  most  high  and 
lofty  in  magnifying,  and  very  neer  deifying  of  the  soul"  (87).  At 
one  extreme,  that  is,  "Stoical  Philosophy"  must  be  rescued  from 
the  charge  that  it  holds  "the  soul  to  be  of  the  very  same  essence 
with  God  himself."  But  what  makes  Culverwell's  recovery  of  the 
Porch  for  "good  Divinity"  so  perplexing  is  that  its  philosophers 
appear  to  have  lapsed  into  the  other  extreme,  for  "amongst  the 
Stoicks  there  are  some  expressions  that  seem  to  depresse  &  degrade 
the  soul,  as  much  as  others  seem  to  advance  and  exalt  it"  (86).  If 
the  Stoics  totter  on  the  edge  of  an  Arminian  will-worship,  then, 
they  are  just  as  close  to  the  sectary  Overton's  mortalism.  Even  so, 
Culverwell  insists,  the  most  careful  articulations  of  the  soul's  rela- 
tionship to  divinity  are  found  in  the  texts  of  Epictetus,  Seneca, 
and  "that  famous  Emperour  M.  Antoninus"  (87). 

From  his  lectern  in  the  mid- 1640s,  Culverwell  epitomizes  Sto- 
icism's prominence  in  the  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  conflicts  of 
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the  early  Stuart  church.  In  doctrinal  matters,  Stoicism  is  featured 
in  late  Jacobean  and  early  Caroline  debates  over  the  proper  stresses 
to  be  placed  on  human  will  and  works  as  against  irrespective  de- 
cree and  faith.  So  it  is  that  when  Richard  Montagu  faces  his  critics 
at  York  House  in  1626,  the  two  sides  compete  not  just  for  an 
allegiance  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  but  also  over  the  proper  ap- 
plication of  the  peculiar  Stoic  notion  of  mixture — of  krasis  and 
tonos — to  the  question  of  the  Christian  God's  presence  and  force 
in  the  world.15  But  Stoicism's  role  in  doctrinal  debates  is  compli- 
cated. The  philosophy  is  at  once  a  moderating  influence  insofar  as 
it  mediates  between  fatalism  and  free  will,  yet  it  also  embodies  the 
bogey  of  extremism  and  instability,  with  its  proponents  ranging 
widely  from  one  cosmic  model  to  the  other.  Indeed,  participants 
in  the  Montagu  affair  use  Stoicism  in  all  these  ways — conciliatory, 
polemical,  and  unstable. 

In  mediating  what  Peter  White  has  called  "the  great  antino- 
mies" of  doctrine,  the  Stoics  are  supremely  helpful — if  somewhat 
bemusing — in  their  argument  that  two  matters  can  mix  through 
and  through,  yet  maintain  their  status  as  discrete  and  jarring  bod- 
ies. But  in  matters  of  discipline,  too,  the  Hookerian  apologists  for 
the  Church  of  England  articulate  its  vexed  mixture  of  elements  or 
its  via  media  with  the  aid  of  Stoic  paradoxes.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  value  of  things  indifferent.  Insisting,  with  the  Porch,  that  adi- 
apbora  are  not  good  or  evil  as  the  papist  and  peripatetic  maintain, 
apologists  for  the  English  church  turn  around,  again  with  the  Sto- 
ics, and  justify  a  preference  for  one  adiaphoron  over  another  by 
claiming  that  the  one  is  naturally  desirable  and  fit.16  The  ceremon- 
ies of  the  established  church,  moreover,  are  believed  by  advocates 
to  produce  a  reverence  not  unlike  the  Stoic's  gravitas.  In  response, 
the  church  is  sometimes  charged  by  its  critics  with  ambiguating 
its  canons  of  discipline  by  way  of  shifts  and  dodges,  with  encour- 
aging a  Laodicean  apathy  rather  than  a  genuine  desire  for  salva- 
tion, and  with  mixing  Rome  and  Geneva  in  a  compound  more 
contaminated  than  charitable. 

If  Stoicism  contributes  to  the  laborious  maintenance  of  a  mod- 
erate orthodoxy  and  delicate  consensus  in  the  Stuart  church,  then 
it  also  magnifies  the  potential  weaknesses  of  the  equivocal  settle- 
ment. The  trouble  with  constructing  the  Porch  at  the  front  of  the 
Stuart  church  is  heightened  further  still  because  ministers  and 
theologians  often  take  a  quite  different,  more  negative,  approach 
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to  the  ancient  sect.  Often  when  they  opt  to  define  the  king's 
temple  as  a  petipatetic  mean  with  a  commitment  to  the  natural 
goodness  of  adiapkora,  advocates  of  conformity  depict  virtually  ev- 
ery extreme  as  a  "stoical"  threat.  Almost  any  definition  of  supersti- 
tion or  heresy  can  be — and  is — linked  to  the  tribe  of  Zeno.  Fatal- 
ism and  will-worship  are  equally  blasted  as  stoical;  dangerous 
Stoics  are  spotted  at  every  window  and  door  of  the  temple,  super- 
stitious papist  here  and  sacrilegious  anabaptist  there.  Sometimes 
extremes  are  collapsed  into  one  another,  but  either  together  or 
apart,  they  often  bear  the  name  of  Stoicism  in  the  efforts  of  the 
national  church  to  consolidate  itself  in  between.  With  as  much 
fervor  as  the  charitable-sociable  Stoic  on  the  positive  side,  the  nu- 
merous Stuart  portraits  of  the  dangerous  Stoic  serve  negatively  to 
stabilize  an  orthodoxy  in  conflict  with  itself. 

As  with  the  republicanism  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  however,  the 
benefits  and  threats  of  a  stoicized  Christianity  are  not  determined 
exclusively  by  establishmentarians.  Critics  of  the  Stuart  church 
are  given  impetus  by  the  more  cynically  inclined  Stoics  who  resist 
ritualism  and  the  altar-bound  God  of  the  temple.  The  irony  of 
Casaubon's  claim  that  the  Porch  opposes  the  zealot's  arrogant  re- 
course to  private  worship  is  that  Lucan,  Seneca,  and  other  Stoics, 
ancient  and  modern,  dismantle  the  architectural  temple  in  dis- 
persing God  through  the  world  and  into  the  hearts  of  the  solitary 
and  virtuous  faithful.  For  a  church  laboring  to  define  and  defend 
its  positions  on  divine  presence,  ceremony,  and  salvation,  then,  the 
Stoics  prove  outside  enemies,  foreign  allies,  and  incisive  critics. 
Unlike  the  theological  perils  of  Epicureanism,  the  dangers  of  a 
Christian  Stoicism  are  all  the  more  grave  for  the  Stuart  writer  be- 
cause they  are  often  unexpected  and  protean.  The  Stuart  reader 
might  expect  the  trouble  of  hedonism  and  fortuity  from  Ecclesi- 
astes.  As  a  flattering  but  also  disconcerting  mirror  of  the  English 
church  militant,  however,  Stoicism  appears  habitually  in  Stuart 
analyses  of  Job,  whose  own  deep  and  protracted  crisis  of  faith 
emerges  from  what  appears  the  archetype  of  patience  and  serves  as 
an  allegory  of  the  beleaguered  church  itself. 


STOICISM   AT   YORK  HOUSE 

On  ii  and  17  February  1626,  at  the  duke  of  Buckingham's  resi- 
dence at  York  House  in  London,  a  debate  was  staged  between  sup- 
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porters  and  opponents  of  Richard  Montagu's  tracts  New  Gagg  for 
an  Old  Goose  (1624)  and  Appello  Caesarem  (1625).  The  dispute  had 
already  reached  the  halls  of  Parliament  and  would  culminate  in 
1629,  the  year  in  which  the  king  revoked  Montagu's  two  books. 
All  in  all,  the  Montagu  affair  elicited  an  ambivalent  response  from 
Charles,  who  was  eager  to  silence  the  controversy  but,  like  Buck- 
ingham, in  favor  of  promoting  the  man.  Whatever  the  king's  feel- 
ings about  Montagu  and  his  cause — and  historians  disagree  about 
this  together  with  his  relationship  to  Semi-Pelagianism  and  the 
history  of  Arminianism  in  the  English  church — the  polemical 
warfare  over  the  New  Gagg  and  Appello  escalated  into  a  vociferous 
battle  for  the  exclusive  rights  to  English  orthodoxy  over  and 
against  the  Scylla  of  Puritanism  and  the  Charybdis  of  popery.1" 
Their  complaints  taken  together,  Montagu's  critics  were  accusing 
him  of  leading  the  English  church  back  into  the  adulterous  em- 
brace of  popery.  In  a  steady  stream  of  publications,  it  was  charged 
that  his  treatises  violated  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  by  conceding 
too  much  ground  to  papist  tradition,  ceremony,  and  human  will. 
In  turn,  whereas  Montagu  agreed  that  the  articles  afforded  the 
proper  standard  by  which  to  measure  orthodoxy,  he  maintained 
that  the  church  at  Rome  was  a  viable,  if  imperfect,  part  of  the 
church  militant,  that  the  Pope  was  more  than  likely  not  the  Anti- 
christ, and  that  God's  provision  for  the  salvation  and  damnation 
of  souls  was  not  irrespective  of  the  faith,  hope,  and  charity  of 
those  souls. 

It  is  hardly  surprising  that  a  conference  so  clearly  exposing  and 
yet  also  mediating  the  conflicts  in  the  Stuart  church  would  take 
place  at  York  House;  after  all,  Buckingham  was  known  for  his 
flirtations  with  Catholicism  but  also  for  his  patronage  of  such 
moderate  Calvinists  as  John  Preston.  Given  the  conflicting  reports 
on  the  conference,  what  actually  happened  and  why  will  always  be 
colored  by  the  biases  of  the  evidence.  In  his  chapter  on  the  York 
House  conference  in  Anti-Calvinists:  The  Rise  of  English  Arminian- 
ism, c.  1 590-1640,  Nicholas  Tyacke  dubs  the  five  bishops  present 
as  "Arminian  sympathizers  to  a  man"  and  argues  that  the  meet- 
ings, privately  conducted  for  select  clergy  and  aristocratic  laymen, 
were  encouraged  by  King  Charles  in  order  both  "to  conciliate 
some  of  [the  crown's]  critics"  and  "to  defeat  Montagu's  prosecu- 
tion by  the  House  of  Commons."  For  Sheila  Lambert,  Charles  sim- 
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ply  "inherited  Montagu  along  with  many  other  troubles"  from 
King  James  so  that  the  driving  interest  in  the  controversy  pro- 
duced by  his  works  was  primarily  James  and,  after  his  death,  most 
likely  Buckingham.  An  early  biographer  of  John  Preston  main- 
tained that  the  conference  was  supported  by  Preston's  Calvinist 
colleagues,  but  that  it  was  managed  and  eventually  misrepre- 
sented by  the  "Arminians."18  The  roster  of  participants  is  clear: 
with  Francis  White,  John  Cosin,  and  John  Buckeridge,  bishop  of 
Rochester,  on  Montagu's  side,  those  invited  to  oppose  Montagu's 
"gross  heresies"  (on  the  first  day)  and  then  the  author  himself  (on 
the  second)  were  John  Preston  and  Thomas  Morton,  bishop  of 
Coventry.  It  was  at  this  second  meeting  with  the  author  in  the 
house  that  his  critics  fastened  on  the  rejection  of  Stoic  theology  as 
one  of  his  heresies.  For  all  the  metaphysical  subtlety  that  Stoicism 
introduced  into  the  proceedings,  its  invocation  gave  the  partici- 
pants a  fresh  terminology  in  which  to  articulate  the  basis  of  their 
opposition,  the  possibilities  for  their  consensus,  and  withal  their 
uncertainties  over  the  doctrinal  commitments  of  the  national 
church. 

With  the  debate  over  orthodoxy  coming  to  the  point  of  whether 
the  Porch  should  be  used  in  defining  God's  relation  to  the  world, 
Montagu's  treatment  of  the  Stoicism  rejected  in  his  books  is  elu- 
sive or  perhaps  tactful.  In  a  record  favorable  to  Montagu,  John 
Cosin  lists  under  the  rubric  of  "God's  presence"  an  accusation  that 
the  controversial  author  does  not  believe  in  a  God  "substantially 
mixed  with  all  things,  as  the  Stoics  held."19  Although  the  besieged 
author  does  not  completely  dismiss  the  Stoic  pneuma  from  consid- 
eration in  Appello,  this  charge  against  him  is  more  strange  than  it 
is  unfair.  The  topic  itself — the  extent,  nature,  and  implications  of 
God's  presence  in  the  world — is  a  likely  one  for  Stuart  theolo- 
gians; recent  scholars  have  shown  that  the  question  of  God's  ubiq- 
uity and  immensity  was  intensified  in  the  seventeenth  century  by 
the  encounter  between  science  and  theology,  and  that  this  very 
encounter  was  more  decidedly  affected  by  Stoic  physics  than  has 
been  allowed.20  But  in  the  half  century  leading  up  to  the  confer- 
ence at  York  House,  Calvinists  persist  in  their  campaign  to  sever 
the  predestinarian  God,  celebrated  in  the  seventeenth  article  of 
the  English  church,  from  the  determinism  and  pantheism  of  the 
Stoics.  This  separation  is  necessary  for  Calvinists  largely  because 
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the  association  between  Stoic  fate  and  their  notion  of  irrespective 
decree  seems  so  natural  to  many  enemies  of  Geneva.  With  fervor 
or  bemusement,  many  an  English  Calvinist  insists  that  God's  al- 
mighty will  has  nothing  whatever  in  common  with  the  chain- 
linked  causes  of  fatalism.  In  Cosin's  slanted  record  of  the  dispute 
at  York  House,  however,  the  Calvinists  proceed  as  if  Stoicism  ap- 
proximated their  own  version  of  orthodoxy,  even  though  article 
17,  invoked  as  their  standard,  has  more  to  do  with  God's  decrees 
and  their  spiritual  effects  than  it  does  with  the  mixture  of  God 
with  the  world. 

In  the  passage  from  Appello  provoking  his  critics  to  introduce 
the  pneuma,  Montagu  writes  that 

The  Stoicks  amongst  others,  held  that  Paradox  of  old,  Deum  ire  per 
omnes  —  Terras  tractusq(ue)  maris,  coelumq(ue)  profundum.  [T}hey  meant  it 
substantially,  and  so  impiously.  Christians  doe  hold,  and  beleeve  it  too, 
but  disposingly,  &c.  in  his  providence,  according  to  that  Axiome  of  the 
wise,  Pertingit  a  fine,  ad  finem  fortiter,  disponens  omnia  suaviter;  according  to 
the  severall  natures  and  exigences  of  things,  to  which  he  gave  Being  and 
Power  to  worke  so:  not  Despoyling  them  of  their  owne  by  Concurring 
with  them,  nor  by  any  accesse  Annihilating  his  former  grants  or  indow- 
ments  conferred  on  them.21 

Montagu's  one  other  reference  to  the  Stoics  in  Appello  is  much 
less  conciliatory  than  this  one,  equating  their  fatalism  with  the 
irrespective  decree  of  the  rigidly  Calvinist  God  as  the  kind  of  gross 
heresy  held  by  Manichees  or  by  the  author's  own  candidate  for  the 
Antichrist,  the  Turk.  Although  he  has  not  read  Arminius — Cosin 
later  sends  him  a  copy  of  the  theologian's  works — Montagu's  link 
between  Stoic  fatalism  and  Calvinism  is  a  standard  Semi-Pelagian 
and  Remonstrant  position  and  can  be  found  throughout  Stuart 
religious  discourse,  for  instance  in  Donne's  Lenten  sermon 
preached  at  Whitehall  in  1629. 22  Yet  in  the  passage  debated  at 
York  House,  Montagu  is  hard  pressed  to  draw  the  line  clearly  and 
exactly  not  between  fatalism  and  irrespective  decree  but  between 
the  Stoic  conception  of  mixture  and  the  Christian  idea  of  an  omni- 
present, all-controlling  God. 

Throughout  their  conference,  the  Calvinists  at  York  House  are 
convinced  that  the  popish  Montagu  has  supplanted  God's  pres- 
ence with  the  cancerous  growth  of  human  will  and  that  this  re- 
moval of  divinity  from  the  world  is  wrapped  up  in  Montagu's 
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opposition  to  Stoic  mixture.  In  the  crucial  passage,  Montagu 
maintains  that  the  Porch  gives  a  bad  slant  on,  or  an  ill  intention 
to,  its  otherwise  acceptable  and  even  admirable  doctrine,  in  other 
words,  that  orthodox  Christians  believe  what  the  Stoics  do,  only 
differently.  Whereas  the  Christian  God  disposes  the  human  will 
without  nullifying  it,  the  Stoic  divinity  mixes  materially  or  sub- 
stantially with  the  world  to  such  an  extent  that  there  is  no  more 
room  for  the  human  will,  whether  free  or  enslaved.  Indeed,  Mon- 
tagu has  less  to  say  about  the  loss  of  majesty  sustained  by  such  a 
mundanized  God  than  he  does  about  the  damages  inflicted  on  his 
moderate  but  corrective  stress  on  human  intention.  But  like  the 
Remonstrants  at  Dort,  Montagu  is  fully  committed  to  the  su- 
premacy and  prevenience  of  God's  grace  in  the  processes  of  salva- 
tion. In  other  words,  Montagu's  dilemma  involves  a  deeply  stoical 
mediation  between  the  value  of  meaningful  responsibility  in  hu- 
man will  and  the  claims  of  the  all-consuming  power,  glory,  and 
presence  of  divinity.  Not  surprisingly,  then,  Montagu  is  not  quite 
prepared  simply  to  rid  himself  of  Stoic  mixture,  and  in  fact  it  is  a 
metaphor  that  other  Arminian  Stuarts  court  rather  aggressively. 

In  answering  his  critics,  Montagu  conveys  less  commitment 
than  does  Henry  Hammond  to  the  mysterious  and  often  contested 
Stoic  belief  that  two  matters,  an  active  and  a  passive,  can  mix 
through  and  through  without  losing  their  discrete  natures. 
Among  other  tropes  for  divine  presence,  Hammond  pursues  the 
image  of  a  fiery  moisture  that  infuses  the  passive  and  cold  earth 
without  loss  of  either  pneuma  or  earth.  Such  a  trope  is,  to  some 
degree,  perfect  for  the  Arminian  desire  to  credit  grace  with  saving 
and  sustaining  a  soul  that  nonetheless  preserves  its  own  identity 
and  role.  At  times,  however,  the  author  of  Appello  identifies  Stoic 
doctrine  with  the  reduction  of  God  to  nature  and  withal  the  loss 
of  human  will,  a  charge  he  also  levels  at  their  fatalism.23 

Even  so,  the  Latin  texts  cited  in  Montagu's  book  and  repeated 
at  York  House  complicate  his  relationship  to  the  pneuma  insofar 
as  they  indicate  Stoicism's  subtle  irresolution  over  the  mixture  of 
cosmic  constituents.  The  sentence  beginning  "Deum  ire  per  omnes" 
can  be  found  in  the  relatively  amenable  fourth  book  of  Virgil's 
Georgics,  where  the  poet  argues  from  the  evidence  of  the  beehive 
that  a  divine  spirit  pervades  the  world — land,  sea,  and  sky.  But  in 
his  book,  Montagu  offers  a  standard  objection  to  this  stoical  theol- 
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ogy  that  the  very  power  of  its  formulations  about  divine  pres- 
ence— so  attractive  to  Christians — amounts  in  the  final  analysis 
to  extremism  and  heresy.  His  opponents,  on  the  other  hand,  find 
nothing  in  Virgil's  bees  that  would  undermine  article  17,  with  its 
guarantee  of  the  world's  complete  dependence  on  the  ubiquitous 
God.  In  Cosin's  record  of  the  author's  response  to  his  critics,  how- 
ever, the  struggle  over  the  place  of  Stoic  mixture  in  the  orthodox 
church  grows  more  elusive  or  complex,  especially  when  the  Virgil- 
ian  source  is  revisited.  Volte-face,  Montagu  appears  to  embrace 
not  just  the  doctrine  but  the  texts  disapproved,  at  least  in  part  or 
in  spirit,  in  Appello:  "He  explaineth  himself  for  the  stoical  paradox, 
which  held  every  thing  to  have  a  piece  of  God  in  it,  and  that  God's 
substance  was  immixt  rebus;  and  did  ingredi  rerum  omnium  substan- 
tiam;  as  Virg.  IV  Georg.  and  Diog.  Laer.  in  Vita  Zenonis."24  "For" 
is  the  mysterious  word  here.  Because  Montagu  has  trouble  with 
the  beehive  passage  in  the  Appello,  it  is  unclear  what  it  means  for 
him  to  declare — or  for  Cosin  to  portray  him  as  declaring — that 
he  is  "for  the  stoical  paradox"  and  the  Virgilian  text  in  its  support. 
It  is  true  that  he  allows  for  a  qualified  acceptance  of  the  notion 
in  Appello — "Christians  doe  hold,  and  beleeve  it  too" — but  his 
unqualified  allegiance — if  "for"  means  "in  support  of" — extends 
in  the  response  to  a  mixture  that,  he  has  claimed,  annihilates  hu- 
man will  rather  than  disposing  it.  Either  Montagu  reneges  on  his 
doctrinal  commitments  or  he  has  spotted  a  use  for  Stoic  krasis  that 
he  missed  before. 

It  is  possible  that  "for"  means  "with  regard  to"  (OED  9.26a. 
1628)  and  that  the  prelate  clarifies  rather  than  retracts  his  text. 
Yet  in  Cosin's  account  the  majority  of  Montagu's  responses  at  York 
House  attempt  conciliation  not  just  with  the  articles  but  with  his 
opponents.  Similarly,  on  the  question  of  irrespective  decree,  the 
various  accounts  supportive  of  Preston  depict  the  author  and  his 
advocates  as  bemused  to  the  point  of  retraction,  with  Montagu 
promising  to  write  a  third  book  in  explanation  of  the  first  two.25 
If  Montagu  is  now  agreeable  to  the  paradox  about  the  pneuma,  it 
helps  the  case  for  his  consistency  that  the  added  reference  to  Diog- 
enes Laertius  is  close  in  spirit  and  phrase  to  the  second,  and  ap- 
proved, Latin  passage  in  the  Appello,  pertingit  a  fine,  ad  finem  fortiter, 
disponens  omnia  suaviter.  A  well-known  translation  of  the  Greek  life 
of  Zeno  features  a  famous  passage  very  close  to  the  Latin  in  Monta- 
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gu's  book,  its  focus  on  a  pneuma  diffused  more  by  its  disposing 
power  than  by  its  substance.  According  to  this  rendering  of  Diog- 
enes, the  world  is  said  to  have  a  providential  order  because  the 
Logos  pervades  every  part  ( " mente  per  omnes  illius pertingente").  some 
more,  some  less,  as  the  soul  spreads  through  the  body  yet  main- 
tains its  controlling  faculty  in  the  heart.26  If  Montagu  is  "for"  the 
Stoics,  Diogenes 's  life  of  the  "wise"  Zeno  has  helped  the  embattled 
author  find  some  reconciliation  between  his  position  and  the  Cal- 
vinist  one.  In  accord  with  a  theology  that  posits  both  a  majestic 
God  and  a  creditable  will,  Montagu  uses  one  facet  of  Stoicism, 
coextensive  mixture  without  the  loss  of  identity  or  hierarchy,  to 
silence  what  in  his  view  is  a  clamorous  extremism  unleashed  by 
the  rigidly  Calvinist  uses  of  the  philosophy. 

Perhaps  Montagu  has  decided  in  advance  of  Casaubon  that  a 
stoical  holism  supports  the  English  church  more  than  it  does  the 
Puritan  extremists  threatening  that  church.  In  his  edition  and 
translation  of  Antoninus,  Casaubon  strives  to  give  a  charitable  and 
natural  face  to  force  and  censure.  But  a  Calvinist  might  find  in 
Calvin  himself  a  further  and  inexcusable  reason  why  Montagu 
might  agree  to  the  pneuma:  Calvin  associates  Stoicism  with  the 
kind  of  libertinism  that  tends  toward  the  Pelagian  elevation  of 
human  nature.  It  is  Calvin  who  assails  the  pantheism  of  those  lib- 
ertines who  argue  that  "[i]nstead  of  our  souls  ...  it  is  God  who 
lives  in  us."  These  libertines  not  only  underestimate  the  power  of 
sin;  they  also  participate  in  the  tradition  of  a  few  "ancient  philoso- 
phers .  .  .  who  were  fantastic  enough  to  think  that  there  was  only 
one  spirit,  extended  everywhere,  and  that  all  living  creatures  hav- 
ing movement  and  feeling  were  part  of  it,  from  which  they  had 
come  and  to  which  they  would  return."2"  Clearly  Antinomianism, 
that  other  major  heresy  in  the  eyes  of  orthodox  Calvinists,  could 
be  excoriated  for  another  form  of  self-deification,  namely,  the  idea 
that  human  nature  is  so  filled  with  God's  grace  that  it  can  no 
longer  be  condemned  under  the  moral  jurisdiction  of  the  Mosaic 
law.  But  given  the  major  charge  against  the  Arminians — that 
they  inflate  the  value  of  human  agency  with  respect  to  salvation — 
Montagu's  concessions  to  Stoicism  are  as  fraught  with  problems 
as  his  refutation  of  the  same.  In  other  words,  the  prelate  is  caught 
between  a  concept  of  the  pneuma  that  annihilates  human  will  and 
one  that  idolizes  that  will. 
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Given  the  Arminian  critique  of  double  predestination  as  a  lat- 
ter-day fatalism,  however,  Preston  can  ill  afford  to  side  whole- 
heartedly with  Stoicism.  Montagu  might  argue  that  Preston 
would  have  him  blame  God  or  fate  for  human  sin  and  that  such  a 
deterministic  pantheism  leads  to  libertinism  because  it  "attri- 
bute[s]  nothing  to  man's  will."  In  his  attacks  on  the  libertines, 
Calvin's  own  satirical  anecdotes  read  like  the  old  story  about 
Zeno's  slave  who  tried  to  escape  his  master's  beating  by  appealing 
to  the  philosopher's  fatalism.  Indeed,  unlike  some  of  his  more 
rigid  followers,  Calvin  himself  emphasized  the  mystery  of  God's 
decrees  and  his  legacy  on  irrespective  reprobation,  while  decisive, 
was  hardly  univocal. 

Given  its  potential  for  theological  extremes,  then,  Stoicism  is 
an  especially  explosive  ingredient  for  Preston  and  Montagu  to  in- 
clude in  their  debate.  Each  side  stands  to  gain  something  from 
its  introduction.  In  addition  to  its  support  for  human  intention, 
Montagu  might  find  in  Stoic  mixture  some  support  for  his  prefer- 
ence of  a  universally  offered  grace  over  the  narrow  location  of  grace 
in  an  elect  few.  If  Lucan's  celebrated  passage  about  God's  ubiquity 
takes  divinity  out  of  the  temple  and  spreads  it  through  the  world, 
theologians  like  Hammond  ignore  the  iconoclasm  of  such  a  ma- 
neuver but  welcome  the  Stoic  pneuma  as  a  reasonable  and  holistic 
alternative  to  the  constrained  location  of  divinity  in  the  souls  of 
the  elect.  If  Montagu  is  in  fact  reclaiming  Stoicism  for  his  side,  he 
can  benefit  not  just  because  the  pneuma  validates  human  responsi- 
bility but  also  because,  with  Epictetus  in  particular,  human  assent 
is  the  decisive  factor  in  Stoic  ethics.  Indeed,  as  we  will  see  in  Stuart 
definitions  of  superstition,  caricatures  of  the  Arminian  liberation 
of  the  will  are  interchangeable  with  seventeenth-century  synopses 
of  Epictetan  self-determination.28  Yet  the  pendulum  can  swing 
back  so  that  Preston  gains  ground  in  aligning  his  party  with  Sto- 
icism. The  Calvinists  at  York  House  believe  that  far  from  spread- 
ing divinity,  the  Arminian  elevation  of  the  will  removes  divinity 
from  its  essential  and  almighty  place  in  the  world.  The  Calvinists 
defend  Stoic  mixture  on  their  part  because  it  guarantees  the  om- 
nipotence— through  the  omnipresence — of  God's  justice,  mercy, 
wisdom,  and  grace.  It  ensures,  moreover,  that  there  is  no  room  for 
arrogant  human  nature  in  a  world  so  completely  subsumed  in  the 
will  of  God.  Between  the  pages  of  Appello  and  the  conference  at 
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York  House,  Stoic  mixture  is  so  contentious  that  on  the  one  hand, 
it  annihilates  the  space  of  human  will  but,  on  the  other,  it  magni- 
fies that  space.  At  the  same  time,  it  appears  to  offer  a  malleable 
language  in  which  to  stake  out  a  middle  ground  between  ex- 
tremes— a  golden  mean  for  which  both  Montagu  and  Preston  be- 
lieved they  stood. 

At  York  House,  then,  the  battle  over  who  is  "for"  Stoic  doctrine 
and  over  what  such  support  might  entail  focuses  the  contest  over 
English  orthodoxy  in  the  middle  of  the  early  Stuart  period.  If  or- 
thodoxy can  accrue  some  stability  and  uniformity  from  Stoicism's 
theological  mixtures  and  its  appeal  to  reason  and  nature,  the 
church  can  also  suffer  from  its  own  stoical  tendency  to  sanction 
first  one  extreme  then  the  other,  from  will- worship  to  fatalism, 
from  superstition  to  profanity.  The  Porch  is  called  upon  to  secure 
the  orthodoxy  whose  instabilities  Stoicism  parodies  and  names. 
Like  Casaubon's  editorial  notes,  the  debate  over  Montagu  suggests 
that  Stoicism  can  disrupt  the  harmony  of  the  church  as  much  as  it 
repairs  the  breaches  caused  by  internal  factions  and  blatant  sepa- 
ratism. Other  opponents  of  Montagu  are  wary  of  the  philosophy; 
for  instance,  Daniel  Featley  says  that  the  Arminian  charge  of  Stoic 
fatalism  against  the  Calvinist  establishment  is  "stale,"  for  "Wee 
maintaine  not  Fate,  or  fatall  necessity  vnder  the  name  of  grace."29 
The  Canons  of  the  Synod  at  Dort  add  to  this  complaint  that  such 
a  fatalism  would  align  the  Calvinists  with  the  Turks,  Montagu's 
Antichrist.30  Like  Montagu,  however,  Featley  has  recourse  to  a  dis- 
tinction between  words  and  intent:  "but  if  it  please  some  men  to 
call  the  omnipotent  will  of  God  vnder  the  name  of  Fate,  we  seeke 
indeed  to  auoid  prophane  nouelty  of  word,  but  wee  will  not  con- 
tend about  words."31  What  emerges  from  the  debate  over  Mon- 
tagu at  York  House  and  in  print  is  not  just  that  Stoic  mixture  is  a 
powerful  gauge  of  orthodoxy  but  also  that  no  one  is  quite  prepared 
to  say,  once  and  for  all,  just  how  to  read  the  measure.  Given  the 
stoical  tendency  to  promise,  then  retract  a  charitable  holism  from 
a  church  taking  stock  of  its  national  establishment,  it  is  not  at  all 
surprising  that  a  common  recourse  for  that  church  is  to  manipu- 
late such  wild  extremism  rather  than  simply  fear  it.  The  temple 
can  be  secured,  that  is,  if  its  advocates  can  locate  the  dangerous 
Stoic  outside  its  walls. 
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TROUBLESOME  SUPERSTITION 

For  the  early  Stuarts,  I  have  suggested,  the  religious  stakes  are 
higher  with  the  Stoics  than  with  the  Epicureans  because  there  is 
always  the  clanger  of  an  unexpected  betrayal  at  the  deepest  level 
of  the  Protestant  faith;  that  is,  a  Stoicism  that  seems  perfectly 
suited  to  Christian  orthodoxy  can  easily  convert  into  such  horrible 
and  so  many  heresies.  Given  his  extensive  meditations  on  both 
traditions,  Henry  Hammond  illustrates  with  greatest  clarity  the 
double-edged  treatment  afforded  Stoicism  by  the  Stuart  church. 
It  is  with  some  danger,  of  course,  that  Hammond  baptizes  the 
Epicureans  for  utilitarian  service  in  the  temple.  But  the  Stoics  of- 
fer something  more,  namely  to  secure  the  very  basis  for  orthodoxy 
by  rationalizing  the  pious  holism  and  the  paradoxical  God  of  the 
national  church.  At  the  same  time,  Hammond  knows,  any  her- 
esy— papist,  Puritan,  Socinian — can  more  readily  be  excluded 
from  orthodoxy  if  it  is  constructed  as  a  stoical  misapprehension 
of  Christianity,  all  the  more  deceptive  because  in  some  respects 
approximate  to  the  real  thing. 

Hammond's  favorite  Stoic  is  Epictetus,  primarily  because  this 
philosopher  underscores  what  for  the  Caroline  preacher  is  the  in- 
extricable link  between  free  will  and  a  submissive  holism.  Espe- 
cially as  channeled  through  Du  Vair,  no  Stoic  more  than  Epictetus 
emphasizes  the  freedom  of  the  will  in  determining  moral  stand- 
ing; the  noble  slave  is  a  boon  for  a  theology  more  committed  to 
human  will  and  responsibility  than  its  competitors.  At  the  same 
time,  the  active  choice  of  a  charitable  and  moral  life,  built  on  the 
fundamentals  of  a  creed,  dictates  for  Hammond,  as  it  does  for  the 
Roman  Stoic,  conformity  and  not  faction  or  separatism.  For  Ham- 
mond, it  is  the  masterpiece  of  the  Epictetan  Stoic  that  human  be- 
ings can  take  control  of  their  lives  in  the  name  of  God  and  the 
whole:  "And  therefore  bethinking  ourselves  .  .  .  saith  Arrian  [the 
student  recording  Epictetus 's  thoughts],  'that  we  are  the  sons  of 
God,'.  .  .  'let  us  not  have  too  low  and  degenerous  an  opinion  of 
ourselves.'  Do  but  endeavour  resolutely  and  courageously  to  repel 
temptations  as  often  as  they  solicit  thee."32  Hammond  is  so  taken 
with  Epictetus 's  celebrations  of  natural  law,  reason,  and  the  mor- 
ally responsible  will  that  he  seems  prepared  to  cross  the  line  drawn 
by  Montagu  at  York  House,  the  one  separating  substantial  mix- 
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ture  from  disposing  providence:  "And  this  Arrian  specifies  to  be 
the  reasonable  soul,  which  he  therefore  accounts  of  as  a  part  of 
God  sent  out  of  His  own  essence  ...  'a  piece  or  shred,'  or  as  others 
more  according  to  modest  truth  call  it  ...  'a  ray  or  beam'  of  that 
invisible  sun,  by  which  our  dull,  inactive,  frozen  bodies,  after  the 
fall,  were  warmed  and  re-enlivened."33  Even  the  "modest"  qualifi- 
cation, however,  is  closer  to  the  fiery  pneuma  of  the  Stoics  than  a 
providence  construed  as  the  nonsubstantial  disposition  of  the  will. 

It  is  with  the  help  of  Marcus  Aurelius  that  Hammond  unites 
the  responsible  will  in  charity  with  the  community  and  the  cos- 
mos. But  just  as  often  as  he  celebrates  the  Stoics  for  natural  law, 
charity,  and  discipline,  he  lashes  at  them  for  establishing  what 
Hammond  feels  to  be  the  greatest  hindrance  to  nature,  charity, 
and  discipline,  that  is,  fatalism.  Like  Cicero  and  Augustine,  he 
compares  fatalism  or  irrespective  decree  to  a  badly  written  trag- 
edy, a  deus  ex  machina  plot  that  fails  properly  to  resolve  its  con- 
flicts. Hammond  likens  the  notion  of  irrespective  decree  to  the 
heresies  of  the  Turks  or  Manichees  and  explains  the  immoral  and 
impious  results  of  a  doctrine  that  attributes  sin  to  the  authorship 
of  God.  If  all  this  is  commonplace  in  the  seventeenth  century,  less 
common  is  the  persistence  with  which  Hammond  attempts  to  fil- 
ter the  good  from  the  bad  in  Stoicism  and  to  bring  the  good  to 
bear  on  his  defense  of  the  Caroline  church. 

Hammond  recognizes  that  certain  Stoics  themselves  were  care- 
ful negotiators  of  the  extremes  into  which  their  own  philosophy 
can  be  splintered.  Not  only  do  we  find  in  his  texts  the  emperor 
and  the  slave  who  have  envisioned  a  symbiotic  relationship  be- 
tween human  will  and  the  cosmic  whole.  More  than  this,  Ham- 
mond gives  a  full-scale  analysis  of  Chrysippus's  famous  attempt  to 
reconcile  fate  and  free  will  with  the  trope  of  the  cylinder.  As  re- 
ported by  Cicero,  the  Stoic  mediates  between  fatal  and  assentive 
types  of  causation  by  noting  that  the  roll  of  a  cylinder  requires 
both  a  push  and  its  own  momentum  and  shape.  For  Hammond,  it 
is  puzzling  that  Chrysippus  could  be  so  committed  to  fate  on  the 
one  hand  but  to  human  responsibility  on  the  other,  not  least  be- 
cause his  model  cylinder  has  severe  explanatory  problems.  The 
Stoic  has  tried  to  argue  that  the  push  given  the  cylinder  is  analo- 
gous to  fate,  and  its  own  shape  to  free  will  or  the  human  share  in 
events.  But  the  wheel  is  not  alive,  its  shape  bestowed  upon  it  like 
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the  push  itself.  Chrysippus  is  "acute  and  dextrous"  in  his  attempts 
at  reconciliation,  even  more  so  than  his  modern  imitators,  but  any 
structure  built  on  the  premise  of  fatalism  is  bound,  Hammond 
concludes,  to  fail.34 

Although  Hammond's  analyses  are  scarcely  original,  his  appli- 
cation of  these  analyses  to  a  church  torn  by  civil  war  yields  two 
conclusions.  One  is  that  the  Caroline  divine  finds  in  some  versions 
of  Stoicism  both  the  struggles  and  the  hopes  of  his  own  mediatory 
church.  The  other  is  that  Stoicism,  for  all  its  claims  to  nature, 
reasonableness,  and  charity,  can  give  way  to  the  worst  kinds  of 
extremism.  In  one  sermon  Hammond  remarks  that  the  two  heres- 
ies so  troubling  to  Augustine,  Manicheism  and  Pelagianism,  have 
never  ceased  bothering  the  world.  He  himself  is  always  trying  to 
ward  off  his  own  tendency  to  elevate  nature  and  will  to  Pelagian 
heights.  Although  his  treatments  of  Stoicism  are  difficult  to  sum- 
marize, Hammond  betrays  some  awareness  that  Stoicism  can  fall 
into  the  very  extremes  that  it  vilifies.  About  fatalism  as  an  extreme 
there  is  no  doubt;  we  see  it  on  every  page  of  Hammond's  works. 
But  even  Epictetus,  he  admits,  can  be  immodest  in  his  paeans  for 
human  dignity.35 

The  ways  in  which  the  Stoics  are  considered  immoderate  in  the 
seventeenth  century  are  intricate  and  manifold;  in  tracing  these 
ways,  we  will  find  a  church  that  distances  itself  from  the  very  phi- 
losophy in  which  Casaubon  and  Hammond  find  such  promise. 
Advocates  of  the  English  church  as  a  via  media  recoil  from  stoical 
extremism  as  a  way  of  identifying  their  own  Aristotelian  premises, 
including  above  all  these  two  claims:  as  a  peaceful  mean,  the 
Church  of  England  stands  clear  of  extremes  by  either  avoiding  or 
mitigating  them,  and  it  credits  beauty,  passion,  and  other  material 
benefits  for  worship  with  a  rational  goodness  rather  than  an  indif- 
ference. There  is,  however,  considerable  trouble  to  be  faced  in  rec- 
onciling these  two  positions  and  in  separating  them  from  the  Sto- 
ics after  all. 

Late  in  De  augmentis,  Bacon's  laconic  remark  about  the  trouble 
caused  by  Stoic  superstition  encapsulates  the  range  of  extremes 
into  which  the  philosophy  can  be  pushed.  Bacon's  note — that  the 
Stoics  have  caused  trouble  in  states  because  they  are  supersti- 
tious— comprehends  virtually  every  theological  position  at  stake 
in  debates  over  Stuart  orthodoxy.  In  one  column,  Bacon  lists  the 
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belief  that  superstition  may  be  praiseworthy  when  it  errs  on  the 
side  of  zeal  as  against  profanity,  or  because  "extremities  [belong] 
to  matters  divine."36  But  it  proves  "injurious"  to  the  representa- 
tion of  God,  meddles  too  much  in  "hateful  affectation,"  and  allows 
the  hypocrite  to  handle  "holy  things  without  reverencing  them." 
Affectations,  hypocrisy,  but  also,  strangely  enough,  Stoicism:  "It 
was  not  the  Epicureans  but  the  Stoics  that  troubled  the  ancient 
states."37  The  two  sects  are  often  contrasted  for  their  positions  on 
providence,  the  Epicureans  disbelieving  what  their  Stoic  counter- 
parts embrace.  But  it  is  also  commonplace  for  theologians  to  be- 
rate the  Stoics  because  the  latter  lack  passion.  Hypocrisy  would 
seem  to  fit  them  better,  especially  insofar  as  critics  of  the  Porch 
dislike  their  pharisaical  self-righteousness  and  the  theatricality  of 
their  moral  discipline.  On  many  occasions  in  the  early  seventeenth 
century,  Stoics  are  likened  to  the  "monkish"  or  "precise"  sort  of 
Catholics  or  Protestants  who  wear  their  rigid  austerity  for  all  to 
see.38  Found  among  the  ancients  in  Tacitus,  this  type  of  outwardly 
ascetic  Stoic  qualifies  for  superstition  insofar  as  he  worships  in 
ignorance  or  arrogance.  For  instance,  Robert  Bolton  berates  the 
"superstitious  Puritane"  who  "thinkes  himselfe  to  be  the  onely 
holy  devout  man."39  But  the  pharisaical,  puritanical,  or  monkish 
Stoic — the  one  whose  holiness  is  worn  like  a  cloak — is  only  the 
beginning  of  a  vast  array  of  errors  attributable  to  Bacon's  trouble- 
maker. 

The  most  common  gloss  on  superstition  associates  its  ignorant 
worship  with  a  fear-inspired  ritualism,  idolatry,  and  popery:  Bur- 
ton's Anatomy  portrays  this  kind  of  superstition  on  its  title  page.40 
When  associated  with  the  authors  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  the 
carnalities  of  ritual  suit  Bacon's  point  about  the  trouble  that  su- 
perstition causes  in  the  state.  Yet  if  defined  by  its  excessive  or  un- 
relieved fear  of  perdition,  superstition  derives  also  from  the  rigidly 
Calvinist  God  of  arbitrary — not  to  say  fated — damnation;  it  can 
be  argued  that  such  a  God  is  properly  softened  by  ritual.  As 
Lancelot  Andrewes  warns  with  regard  to  the  second  command- 
ment, "man  must  not  think  himself  so  wise  to  devise  a  worship 
for  God,  nor  must  he  be  so  humble  as  to  bow  down  to  any  repre- 
sentation of  God."41 

Whether  proud  or  fearful,  superstition  respects  no  boundaries 
between  Catholic  and  Protestant,  nor  does  its  third  gloss,  will- 
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worship.  Here  the  problem  is  not  so  much  external  asceticism  or 
precision,  not  so  much  ritualism  or  fatalism,  as  it  is  the  substitu- 
tion of  an  internal  idol — the  deified  soul — for  the  altar  and  the 
icon.  The  formation  of  the  will  in  Catholic  meditation  and  the 
Anabaptist  pantheism  of  the  spirit  often  come  under  this  heading. 
Assuming  a  kinship  bordering  on  identification  between  the  self 
and  God,  this  internal  idolatry  is  dangerous  to  the  commonwealth 
whose  public  worship  is  meant  to  dispense  the  sacred  and  to  keep 
the  peace.  What  is  more,  its  threat  is  all  the  more  considerable 
insofar  as  will-worshiping  superstition  can  manifest  itself  in  the 
other  forms,  in  pharisaical  display  or  in  rites  and  fatalism. 

The  problem  with  Bacon's  superstitious  Stoics  is  that  they 
might  inhabit  any  one  of  these  extremes.  Often,  the  Stoic  extrem- 
ist is  lumped  together  with  more  than  one  error  at  a  time,  for 
instance  with  monks  and  Anabaptists.  In  his  essay  on  superstition, 
Bacon's  account  of  its  dangers  confirms  the  hypothesis  that  the 
troublesome  Stoic  fractures  into  a  number  of  extremes,  almost  to 
the  point  of  being  the  emblem  of  extremism  itself.  This  text  also 
gives  some  further  clue  about  the  trouble  that  superstition  brings: 
"as  the  contumely  [of  superstition]  is  greater  towards  God,  so  the 
danger  is  greater  towards  men.  Atheism  leaves  a  man  to  sense,  to 
philosophy,  to  natural  piety,  to  laws,  to  reputation;  all  which  may 
be  guides  to  an  outward  moral  virtue,  though  religion  were  not; 
but  superstition  dismounts  all  these,  and  erecteth  an  absolute 
monarchy  in  the  minds  of  men."42  At  its  conclusion,  Bacon's  essay 
virtually  reiterates  the  warning  found  in  De  augment  is:  "Therefore 
atheism  did  never  perturb  states;  for  it  makes  men  wary  of  them- 
selves, as  looking  no  further:  and  we  see  the  times  inclined  to  athe- 
ism (as  the  time  of  Augustus  Caesar)  were  civil  times.  But  super- 
stition hath  been  the  confusion  of  many  states,  and  bringeth  in  a 
new  primum  mobile,  that  ravisheth  all  the  spheres  of  government" 
(756).  Whatever  the  demerits  of  their  opposition  to  providence, 
the  Epicureans  can  be  praised  for  just  such  a  natural  piety  and 
quietism.  From  their  garden  these  philosophers  remove  their  hon- 
ored gods  as  far  from  the  world  as  the  philosophers  themselves 
have  retreated  from  the  city.  Such  a  status  for  god  and  man  is  not 
so  much  profane — before  or  outside  the  temple — as  it  is  pastoral. 
By  contrast,  superstition  "erecteth  a  monarchy  in  the  minds  of 
men,"  forging  a  link  between  the  self-deified  Stoic  sage  and  the 
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assumption  of  purity  shared  by  those  Catholics  and  Protestants 
who  indulge  in  will-worship. 

Apologists  for  orthodoxy  in  the  Church  of  England  are  apt  to 
point  out  the  connection  between  the  self-deification  of  the  Ana- 
baptist and  the  Stoic. 4S  More  viable  and  deeply  rooted  is  the  Ep- 
ictetan  self-fashioning  and  indifference  attributed  to,  but  also 
claimed  by,  the  proponents  of  Ignatian  and  Salesian  meditation.44 
Despite  these  commonplace  analogues,  Bacon  maintains  not  so 
much  that  will-worship  or  self-deification  can  be  used  to  bifurcate 
Catholic  and  Protestant — he  leaves  such  a  claim  to  the  polemi- 
cists or  to  the  personal  struggles  of  such  theologians  as  de  Sales — 
rather,  he  stresses  that  the  mental  monarchs  assume  the  right  to 
move  and  shake  the  world  as  they  see  fit,  to  trouble  the  state  like 
the  Stoics.  They  indulge  too  much  in  "the  favouring  ...  of  good 
intentions,  which  openeth  the  gate  to  conceits  and  novelties;  the 
taking  an  aim  at  divine  matters  by  human,  which  cannot  but 
breed  mixture  of  imaginations."45  This  formulation  is  less  specific 
and  more  comprehensive  than  some  of  Bacon's  other  analyses  of 
superstition.  But  with  the  emphasis  on  intention,  conceit,  and 
imagination,  the  passage  suggests  the  elevation  of  human  will  or 
nature  by  its  identification  or  "mixture"  with  the  divine. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  novelties  produced  by  will-worship 
include  the  pharisaical  exteriors  of  the  Puritan  or  the  papist  over- 
emphasis on  works  and  rites.  That  is,  self-deification  is  not  the 
only  form  of  superstition  in  which  the  Stoic  can  be  said  to  partici- 
pate. Like  so  many  of  his  reformed  contemporaries,  Bacon  defines 
the  first  cause  of  superstition  as  a  devotion  to  "pleasing  and  sensual 
rites  and  ceremonies,"  adding  the  "over-great  reverence  of  tradi- 
tions, which  cannot  but  load  the  church;  the  stratagems  of  prelates 
for  their  own  ambition  and  lucre  .  .  .  and  lastly,  barbarous  times, 
especially  joined  with  calamities  and  disasters"  (756).  Rites  and 
ceremonies  belong  together  with  popery,  but  "calamities  and  di- 
sasters" include  the  Protestant  obsession  with  the  evidence  of  an 
all-consuming  providence  and  its  fatal  decrees.  In  fact,  it  is  these 
causes  of  superstition  that  have  the  most  explicit  Stoic  precedent. 
When,  in  ancient  times,  the  Stoics  were  charged  with  supersti- 
tion, the  attacks  centered  on  their  belief  in  divination,  a  practice 
that  supports  both  priestly  ritual  and  the  doctrine  of  fate.  The 
remnants  of  this  belief  appear  in  Julius  Caesar  when  Cassius  repu- 
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diates  his  Epicureanism  and  begins  to  believe  in  omens,  but  the 
connection  between  fatal  causation  and  the  rituals  of  divination 
was  well  known  from  the  texts  of  Cicero.  The  Stoics  were  by  no 
means  unanimous  about  divination;  like  Lord  Herbert  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  Epictetus  is  wary  of  trusting  in  the  priest,  and 
other  Stoics  place  more  emphasis  on  the  altar  of  the  soul  than  they 
do  on  the  altar  of  the  temple.  But  for  Bacon's  England,  the  ritual- 
ism and  fatalism  of  some  Stoics  unsettle  the  establishment  espe- 
cially because  they  evince  how  orthodox  beliefs  and  practices 
might  slide  into  popery  or  heresy  and  withal  into  insubordination. 

From  inside  to  outside,  between  will-worship,  ceremonialism, 
and  fatalism,  Bacon's  superstitious  Stoic  can  threaten  the  unity 
and  security  of  the  national  church.  But  the  inward  and  outward 
forms  of  superstition  interlock  at  what  Bacon  calls  the  "excess  of 
outward  and  pharisaical  holiness."  Assuming  internal  purity,  or  at 
least  the  promise  of  perfectibility,  the  so-called  Puritan  and  the 
stereotypical  monk  are  associated  both  with  superstition  and  with 
Stoicism  in  the  seventeenth  century.46  On  the  one  hand,  the 
monkish  ascetic  puts  faith  in  the  perfectibility  that  supposedly 
results  from  a  life  in  the  cell.  The  "Puritan,"  on  the  other  hand, 
loses  sight  of  his  or  her  own  human  weakness  in  a  zealous  attempt 
to  reform  the  fairs  and  streets  of  everyday  life.  Ironically,  the  logic 
of  caricature  for  the  "stoical"  Puritan  derives  his  superstition  from 
a  rabid  iconoclasm:  more  than  any  other  brand  of  superstition, 
such  a  precise  rejection  of  pleasurable  and  beautiful  ceremony  mo- 
tivates apologists  to  locate  the  Church  of  England  at  an  Aristote- 
lian mean. 

Over  and  against  the  caricature  of  the  iconoclastic,  stoical  pur- 
ist, the  church  is  depicted  as  embracing  the  goodness  of  a  ratio- 
nally controlled  passion  or  the  physical  resources  of  decent  wor- 
ship in  the  temple.  Richard  Braithwait  is  one  of  a  chorus  of  voices 
to  decry  the  "Stoically  affected"  denial  of  even  the  most  moderate 
pleasures.  Like  the  malcontent,  stoical  precisionists  are  deluded 
about  the  self-sufficiency  of  their  inviolable  consciences  and  pure 
ways  of  life.  "They  imagine,"  Braithwait  complains,  "there  can  be 
no  truth,  but  what  they  professe.  They  proclaime  defiance  to  the 
world,  saying;  'Thou  miserably  deluded  world,  thou  embracest 
pleasure,  wee  restraine  it.  Thou  for  pleasure  doest  all  things,  wee 
nothing.'  Now  who  would  not  imagine  these  Stokkes  to  be  abso- 
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lute  men."47  Yet  like  the  Pharisees,  whom  Josephus  compares  to 
the  Stoics,  they  are  hypocrites:  "Yet  behold,  how  many  times  these 
mens  severity  comes  short  of  sinceritie."48  Owen  Feltham  agrees 
that  the  so-called  Puritans  claim  "a  kinde  of  excellencie  aboue  an- 
other," never  allowing  for  the  "reuerent  Order"  of  church  ceremony 
or  the  "moderate  relaxation"  found  in  Ecclesiastes.49  Even  Christ, 
he  remarks,  attended  a  feast.  The  same  kind  of  hypocrisy  is  attrib- 
uted to  the  monkish  Stoic  whose  pursuit  of  purity  in  the  hermit's 
cell  is  perhaps  more  dangerous  because  more  clandestine.  But 
whether  extreme  Protestant  or  Romish  Catholic,  the  superstition 
of  the  Pharisee  is  like  that  of  the  Stoic  in  Tacitus  whose  very  gar- 
ments are  worn  as  a  sign  of  a  mental  and  spiritual  perfection.  In- 
deed, sermons  are  sometimes  unclear  about  whether  the  Pharisee's 
puritanical  self-righteousness  or  papistical  theology  of  works  is 
more  to  blame  for  his  deviation  from  proper  worship.50 

With  such  a  wide  range  of  superstitions  attributable  to  the 
Stoic,  the  Church  of  England  can  readily  define  its  moderate, 
irenic,  and  inclusive  orthodoxy  at  his  expense.  It  can  blame  any 
trouble  on  the  ignorant  worshiper  of  self,  rite,  or  fate,  yet  locate 
the  sources  of  this  trouble  outside  the  king's  temple.  The  carica- 
ture of  the  unorthodox  Stoic  can  be  menacing  or  silly,  but  in  an 
ironic  reversal  with  the  Epicureans,  the  Stoic  is  profane  while  the 
Epicure  is  pious. 

The  problem,  however,  with  these  self-serving  constructions  of 
the  superstitious  heretic  is  that  there  is  a  venerable  tradition  of 
antisuperstition  in  the  Stoic  heritage — a  tradition  that,  while  ex- 
aggerated in  the  caricature  of  the  Puritan,  has  admirers  through- 
out the  history  of  Christianity.  In  The  City  of  God,  for  instance, 
Augustine  celebrates  a  polemic  of  Seneca's,  now  lost,  against  su- 
perstition. Among  Stuart  authors,  James  Cleland  is  one  of  many 
attracted  to  famous  passages  in  Lucan  and  Seneca  where  God  is 
removed  from  the  temple,  spread  throughout  the  world,  and  wor- 
shiped most  properly  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  honest  heart.51  The 
modern  scholar  E.  Vernon  Arnold  finds  the  condemnation  of  im- 
ages, temples,  and  ceremonies  at  the  very  origins  of  Stoicism,  but 
a  similar  impulse  motivated  the  leaders  of  the  Reformation  who 
were  far  from  satisfied  with  the  modicum  of  reform  in  the 
churches  of  Elizabeth,  James,  and  Charles.52  As  Margo  Todd  has 
shown,  the  drive  to  purge  the  church  of  all  its  corruptions  gained 
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more  impetus  from  Seneca  and  Stoicism  than  has  been  allowed  by 
the  majotity  of  historians.5' 

Advocates  of  a  moderate  church  against  the  stoical  extremes 
retort,  with  Bacon,  that  "there  is  a  superstition  in  avoiding  super- 
stition," especially  when  the  purgation  of  tradition  and  ceremony 
goes  too  far  in  the  hands  of  the  "people."5 '  Translated  into  English 
before  1612,  Charron's  Of  Wisdom  distinguishes  superstition  from 
mere  formality:  "The  Superstitious,  iniurious  to  God,  and  enemies 
to  true  religion,  couer  themselues  withe  the  cloke  of  pietie,  zeale 
and  loue  towards  God,  euen  to  the  punishing  and  tormenting 
themselues  more  than  is  needfull,  thinking  thereby  to  merit 
much,  and  that  God  is  not  only  pleased  therewith,  but  indebted 
vnto  them  for  the  rest."55  The  formalists,  by  contrast,  bind  them- 
selves "to  an  outward  forme  and  fashion  of  life,  thinking  to  be  quit 
of  blame  in  the  pursuite  of  their  passions  and  desires,  so  they  do 
nothing  against  the  tenour  of  the  lawes,  and  omit  none  of  their 
formalities."56 

Whereas  superstition  veers  into  the  extremes  of  self-reliance, 
precision,  or  asceticism,  the  Epicurean,  or  his  caricature,  is  quiet 
and  submissive  so  as  to  escape  the  condemnation  that  bears  down 
on  a  life  of  pleasure.  Indeed,  with  the  superstitious  misfit  reconsti- 
tuted in  so  many  perilous  creeds  and  practices,  one  way  in  which 
Stoic  extremism  can  be  stabilized  is,  with  Bacon,  to  polarize  it 
against  Epicureanism.  Whereas  a  number  of  seventeenth-century 
writers  protest  that  the  Stoics  differ  only  in  terminology  from 
their  Aristotelian  and  Epicurean  rivals,  Feltham  and  Donne  epito- 
mize a  common  tendency  to  set  up  Stoic  and  Epicure  at  opposite 
ends  when  it  comes  to  evaluating  the  presence  of  God  in  the 
world,  the  role  of  free  will  in  happiness  or  salvation,  and  the  value 
of  pleasure,  beauty,  or  passion  in  worship  and  community.  The 
obvious  corollary  to  the  premise  of  these  binaries  is  that  the  true 
Church  of  England  should  avoid,  or  mitigate,  the  extremes,  but 
also  that  a  construction  of  the  via  media  is  a  more  manageable 
task.  "I  care  not  for  the  planed  Stoicke,"  Feltham  writes,  "there  is 
a  Sect  betweene  him  and  the  Epicure."57  We  have  already  seen  that 
Donne  concludes  his  Lenten  sermon  for  1628  by  urging  the  court 
to  steer  between  the  two  erroneous  extremes  of  Stoic  fate  and  Epi- 
curean liberty.5"  Such  contrasts  convey  little  of  Hammond's  aware- 
ness of  how  muddled  or  complex  the  question  of  free  will  can  get 
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in  both  Stoicism  and  Epicureanism — that  the  Stoics  stress  fatal- 
ism here,  assent  there;  that  Democritus  prizes  determinism  while 
Epicurus  frees  the  will  with  the  swerve.  There  is,  furthermore, 
little  of  the  Senecan  acknowledgment  that  Epicure  and  Stoic  share 
common  ground,  although  any  number  of  seventeenth-century 
scholars  survey  this  overlap.  The  point  of  such  a  bifold  construc- 
tion is  to  demarcate  a  clear  and  open  space  for  orthodoxy.  But  the 
security  of  this  hedge  is  threatened  if  the  caricature  of  the  stoical 
heretic  is  allowed  careful  and  revisionary  study  or  if  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  Stoic's  charitable-sociable  holism  is  vitally  support- 
ive of  orthodoxy  itself. 

Even  when  a  sermon  shows  a  detailed  and  extensive  awareness 
of  Stoic  doctrines,  however,  an  early  Stuart  preacher  can  pose  the 
Stoics  and  Epicureans  as  extremes  against  which  the  true  church, 
like  Paul  in  Athens,  must  fight.  A  good  example  of  this  entrench- 
ment is  Humphry  Sydenham's  1626  Oxford  sermon  on  Acts 
17:18:  "Some  said;  what  will  this  Babbler  say?"  The  "some"  are 
the  Stoics  and  Epicureans,  extremes  joined  together  for  once  in  a 
common  cause  against  the  Apostle.  Whereas  the  Epicures  pursue 
a  carefully  defined  pleasure,  the  Stoics  are  snarling  cynics  who  pro- 
mote mental  virtue  alone.  And  the  latter  want  to  nullify  affection 
while  the  Epicures  seek  a  vacancy  of  grief.  Meanwhile,  the  Peripa- 
tetics and  Academics  are  said  to  be  more  moderate  or  "better  mixt 
and  qualified  in  their  opinion,"  neither  too  loose  nor  too  austere. 
Because  they  have  the  right  mixture,  these  philosophers  are  not 
"incendiaries  and  ringleaders  of  the  tumult."  59 

Yet  it  is  strange  that  if  Sydenham  wants  simply  to  dismiss  the 
extremes  for  their  inferiority  to  the  Christian  faith,  he  lingers  on 
their  details  far  more  than  does  the  Scripture.  Perhaps  such  care  is 
part  of  the  process  by  which  the  moderate  preacher  qualifies  his 
opinions  for  the  sake  of  the  established  church.  With  sources  rang- 
ing from  Seneca,  Sextus,  Cicero,  and  Diogenes  Laertius  to  Calvin, 
Bullinger,  and  Lipsius,  Sydenham  rehearses  the  paradoxes  about 
the  freedom,  wealth,  and  mastery  of  the  sage.  He  knows  that  the 
Stoics  vary  in  their  descriptions  of  the  nature  and  presence  of  God. 
For  some,  he  notes,  God  is  immortal,  rational,  and  perfect;  for 
others,  God  is  fate  or  nature.  Their  attribution  of  happiness  to 
virtue  seems  acceptable  until,  with  Bullinger,  one  realizes  that 
this  makes  "[e]uery  man  .  .  .  the  contriuer  and  squarer  out  of  his 
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owne  Happinesse;  and  thus  weake  man  is  hereby  blowne  vp  with 
a  proud  confidence."60  Sydenham  leaves  his  critique  of  the  self- 
determining  sage,  without  a  mention  of  the  so  many  parallels 
available  in  his  decade  to  connect  such  a  Stoic  to  Arminianism 
and  popery,  and  he  proceeds  to  refine  the  details  regarding  Porch 
doctrine  about  the  limited  afterlife,  the  material  soul,  and  the 
pneuma,  with  some  disagreement  among  the  members  of  the  sect 
about  just  what  constitutes  the  nature,  extent,  or  diffusion  of  these 
matters.  With  considerable  irony,  this  strategy  reverses  the  tend- 
encies of  the  debate  at  York  House,  suggesting  that  if  one  gets 
lost  in  the  academic  details  of  Stoicism,  then  its  fundamental  and 
threatening  proximity  to  orthodoxy  will  be  lost  on  the  auditors. 
Sydenham  knows  that  some  Stoics  deify  the  unified  virtues,  while 
others  deify  the  stars.  He  even  knows  about  the  strange  Stoic 
allowances  for  incest,  cannibalism,  and  wife-sharing.  But  the 
upshot  is  a  dismissal  of  this  conflicted  philosophy  from  considera- 
tion, as  if  the  details  were  nothing  more  than  evidence  for  blind 
indecision. 

From  time  to  time,  Sydenham  translates  Greek  philosophy  into 
contemporary  practices  for  his  Oxford  audience.  Not  only  are  Sto- 
icism and  Epicureanism  responsible  for  heresies  in  the  early 
church;  one  can  also  see  their  likeness  in  Stuart  England,  for  in- 
stance, in  those  with  a  stoical  "out-side  austeritie  which  lookes 
grim  vpon  offences,  and  pretends  strangely  to  publique  Reforma- 
tion; but  the  heart  is  double,  and  the  designe  base,  when  it  is  not 
out  of  zeale  to  the  common  cause,  but  enuy  to  the  person"  (17). 
At  first,  this  charge  appears  to  fit  only  the  dangerous  precisionist, 
but  Sydenham  also  mentions  that  such  troublemakers  hide  their 
grudges  until  given  an  opportunity  to  explode  the  common- 
wealth, an  image  reminiscent  of  the  crypto-papists  and  their  plots. 
We  are  reminded,  however,  of  the  opponents  of  Montagu  when 
the  "bold  Stoickes"  are  said  to  undermine  government  and  author- 
ity "in  open  Senate"  and  to  criticize  ceremony,  artistry,  and  the 
established  ministry. 

With  the  extremes  presented  in  such  detail,  Sydenham  can  con- 
centrate on  his  portrait  of  orthodoxy.  Like  that  later  Oxford  di- 
vine, Henry  Hammond,  Sydenham  wants  a  temple,  not  a  barn  or 
a  monastery.  Accordingly,  he  defends  the  national  church  as  if  it 
were  poised,  or  beleaguered,  between  "two  desperate  cut-throates 
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and  enemies  to  the  Truth."  Indeed,  Paul's  "babble"  is  invented  as 
an  apology  for  the  king's  church: 

He  sayes — Glory  to  GOD  on  high,  in  Earth,  peace,  goodwill  towards  men. 
Hee  sayes,  hearty  and  true  Allegeance  to  his  Soueraigne, — wishes  the 
budding  and  continuance  of  a  temporall  Crowne  heere,  and  the  assur- 
ance of  an  immortall  one  hereafter. — Hee  sayes,  florishing  to  his 
Church,  his  Common-wealth,  his  People;  swift  and  fierce  destruction  to 
his  Enemies  foraigne,  and  (if  hee  haue  any  such)  domestique. — Hee 
sayes  courage  to  his  Nobility,  vnity  to  his  Clergie,  loue  to  his  Gentry, 
loyaltie  to  his  Commonalty.  In  fine;  He  sayes  prosperity  to  Athens  (heere) 
vnamimity,  true  brotherhood,  happie  successe  to  your  studies,  to  your 
designes;  and  The  grace  of  our  Lord  IESUS  CHRIST  to  you  all,  and  with 
you  all.61 

Far  from  the  notion  dominating  Casaubon's  edition  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  that  Stoicism  can  ensure  the  commonality,  charity,  and 
harmony  of  the  national  church,  Sydenham  finds  that  Stoics  are 
destroying  the  very  order  and  decency  promised  by  the  charitable- 
sociable  ideal.  But  while  the  sermon  idealizes  a  middle  ground 
that  the  church  can  inhabit  against  its  enemies,  any  such  stable 
mean  is  belied  by  the  Montagu  controversy  taking  place  that 
very  year. 

For  the  early  Stuarts,  the  Stoics  can  be  denied  as  having  nothing 
to  do  with  Christianity,  or  exposed  as  the  tricky  philosophers  who 
approximate  notions  of  God,  providence,  charity,  and  holiness. 
But  Sydenham's  attention  to  the  details  of  Stoicism  undercuts  his 
attempts  at  caricature,  and  locates  his  sermon  in  the  appropriating 
culture  of  York  House,  Casaubon's  Aurelius,  and  Hammond's  Ox- 
ford. Throughout  the  Caroline  decades  in  particular,  Stoic  debates 
over  the  presence  of  God,  the  laws  of  nature,  fate  and  free  will, 
and  the  preference  of  some  things  admittedly  indifferent  lie  at  the 
very  heart  of  the  Stuart  struggle  for  a  stable  and  holistic  ortho- 
doxy. But  this  orthodoxy  is  variously  accommodating  and  censo- 
rial. As  the  official  directives  and  practices  of  the  church  increas- 
ingly become,  under  Charles,  the  restrictive  dispensations  of  royal 
and  episcopal  disciplinarians,  the  Hookerian  naturalization  of  or- 
thodox preferences  grows  more  and  more  controversial.62  In  these 
same  years,  the  heightened  tensions  between  rival  doctrines  and 
disciplines  signal  at  once  the  elusiveness  of  a  Stoic  ideal  (the  ho- 
lism touted  in  the  Casaubon  edition)  and  the  nervous,  destructive 
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persistence  of  Stoicism's  most  deeply  felt  and  peculiar  doctrine, 
the  one  debated  at  York  House  about  the  coextensive  relations 
between  matters  often  divided  by  Hammond  into  the  sacred  and 
profane.63 

Like  John  the  Baptist,  to  whom  it  is  compared,  or  that  senten- 
tious Porch  before  Herbert's  temple,  Stoicism  prepares  the  peril- 
ous way  through  which  the  English  church  must  pass.6^  Syden- 
ham himself  allows  that  the  Stoics  have  good  features  in  need  of 
modification  and  purification;  in  another  sermon,  he  informs  or 
reminds  his  audience  that  Zeno  called  the  "maker  &  orderer  of  the 
Vniverse"  by  the  name  of  Logos,  though  the  Stoics  yoke  the  word 
to  fate  and  nature.  Another  defender  of  the  Caroline  church, 
Thomas  Browne,  testifies  much  more  concisely  to  the  attractions 
and  dangers  of  appropriating  Stoicism.  Approving  Lucan's  pre- 
scriptions for  "the  happines  of  Death,"  Browne  is  uncomfortable 
with  his  own  praise: 

There  be  many  excellent  straines  in  that  Poet,  wherewith  his  Stoicall 
Genius  hath  liberally  supplyed  him;  and  truely  there  are  singular  pieces 
in  the  Philosophy  of  Zeno.  and  doctrine  of  the  Stoickes,  which  I  perceive, 
delivered  in  a  Pulpit,  passe  for  currant  Divinity:  yet  herein  are  they  in 
extreames,  that  can  allow  a  man  to  be  his  owne  Assassine,  and  so  highly 
extoll  the  end  and  suicide  of  Cato;  this  is  indeed  not  to  feare  death,  but 
yet  to  bee  afraid  of  life  ....  For  all  the  valiant  acts  of  Curtius.  Scevola  or 
Codrus,  do  not  parallel  or  match  that  one  of  Job.65 

Browne  admires  the  Stoics  for  their  "singular"  divinity;  he  fears 
them  for  their  extremism;  and  he  sends  them  packing  by  elevating 
Job  over  their  greatest  heroes.  In  other  words,  he  pays  them  the 
same  kind  of  detailed,  yet  guarded  and  finally  dismissive  attention 
found  in  the  sermon  preached  by  Sydenham.  But  for  all  this  mixed 
reaction,  Browne  has  to  marvel  that  the  divinity  of  the  Stoics  is  so 
"currant,"  and  that  the  struggles  of  the  Porch  are  closer  to  those 
of  his  church  than  many  a  divine  is  prepared  to  admit. 

Some  seventeenth-century  writers  justify  the  currency  of  Sto- 
icism by  suggesting  that  it  differs  from  other,  more  moderate  phi- 
losophies in  terminology  alone.  For  instance,  Edward  Reynolds, 
in  his  treatise  on  passion,  picks  up  an  ancient  train  of  thought 
when  he  argues  that  Stoic  apathy  is  closer  to  the  Aristotelian  al- 
lowance of  rational  pleasures  and  carefully  used  resources  than  the 
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scholarly  debates  let  on.66  Casaubon's  edition  and  Hammond's  ser- 
mons illustrate  how  easily  the  Aristotelian  mean  can  slide  into 
the  Stoic  whole,  both  inclusive  and  irenic,  while  the  allowance  for 
rational  passion  has  a  precedent  not  just  in  the  Stoic  doctrine  of 
eupatbia  but  in  the  Antonine  or  Ciceronian  connection  between 
natural  order  and  charity.  But  the  Stoic  association  with  a  neutral 
or  middle  ground  is  less  defensible  than  the  Aristotelian  mean 
because  the  former  is  more  than  likely  to  elicit  from  committed 
reformers  the  charge  of  apathy.  The  unorthodox  and  zealous  Stoic 
may  cause  trouble  with  his  refusal  to  compromise,  to  contain  his 
God  in  a  temple,  or  to  kowtow  to  authority;  he  may  violate  the 
holy  beauties  and  passions  of  worship,  or  credit  human  will  or 
human  nature  with  too  much  autonomy.  But  as  Henry  W.  Sams 
points  out,  a  disdain  for  a  lazy  Stoic  apathy  was  "universally  pro- 
fessed" in  Stuart  England,  and  it  is  such  a  supposed  indifference 
that  leads  to  the  commonplace  satire  of  the  so-called  Adiaphorists 
and  their  time-serving  in  the  national  church.67  Furthermore,  crit- 
ics of  the  established  church  find  stoical  paradoxes  in  its  natural- 
ization of  practices  officially  proclaimed  as  indifferent.  Like  the 
contradictory  Stoics  of  old,  Hookerian  apologists  would  have  it 
both  ways,  excluding  turmoil  in  the  name  of  indifference  yet  en- 
suring conformity  with  a  return  to  the  principles  of  nature  and 
preservation. 

All  at  once,  then,  the  figure  of  the  Stoic  represents  indifference 
and  extremism;  in  this  problem  lies  the  religious  version  of  Casau- 
bon's fear  that  the  charitable-sociable  emperor  is  also  a  republican. 
The  dilemma  of  an  official  church  half  in  love  with  Stoicism — or, 
to  put  it  in  Montagu's  terms,  half  "for"  it — is  much  like  Browne's 
Job,  the  figure  in  the  Bible  most  often  compared  to  the  Stoic  sage. 
For  Job's  is  the  story  of  the  loyal,  secure,  dutiful,  and  powerful 
man  whose  normal  assumptions  about  God  and  creation  are  se- 
verely tested.  With  York  House  mythologized  and  transplanted 
to  Uz,  the  seventeenth-century  figure  of  the  upright  Job  accentu- 
ates the  stoical  challenge  to  Stuart  orthodoxy,  from  the  nature  and 
mixture  of  the  divine  to  the  patience  and  affections  of  mortals. 
Like  the  Stoicism  with  or  against  which  the  Stuart  church  defines 
its  creed,  Job  challenges  the  metaphors  and  posturings  by  which 
the  church  would  stabilize  itself. 
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JOB   THE  OBSCURE 

More  than  any  other  figure  in  the  Bible,  Job  elicits  from  sixteenth- 
and  seventeenth-century  commentators  a  comparison  to  the  Sto- 
ics. The  man  from  Uz  is  applauded  for  his  superiority  to  the  Sto- 
ics, either  because  his  patience  is  truer  or  because  he  illustrates  the 
spiritual  gains  to  be  made  from  holy  passion  rather  than  apathy. 
Conversely,  Job  is  questioned  for  his  lapses  from  patience  or  obedi- 
ence, that  is,  for  his  failure  to  abide  by  the  charitable-sociable  ideal 
that  Casaubon  finds  in  Marcus  Aurelius.  In  some  cases,  however, 
Job  and  the  Stoics  are  reckoned  kindred  spirits,  with  a  direct  line 
running  from  Uz  to  the  Cyprus  of  Zeno.68 

If  no  other  biblical  figure  inspires  so  many  and  diverse  compar- 
isons to  the  Stoics,  so  too  no  other  book  in  the  Bible  is  said  by 
seventeenth-century  preachers  and  poets  to  symbolize  the  strug- 
gles of  the  orthodox  and  established  church  against  the  enemies 
outside  and  inside  the  temple.  As  early  as  Gregory  the  Great's 
Morals,  Job's  plight  serves,  at  one  level,  to  allegorize  the  troubles 
of  the  church.69  But  Gregory  is  more  interested  in  typology — in 
Job  as  a  type  for  Christ — than  he  is  in  the  relations  between  Sto- 
icism and  Job's  trial.  In  seventeenth-century  religious  discourse, 
Job's  combat  with  Satan,  his  friends,  and  his  wife  serves,  like  the 
conference  at  York  House  or  Bacon's  remarks  on  superstition,  as  a 
node  at  which  the  questions  of  Stoicism  and  of  orthodoxy  are  in- 
extricably tied. 

The  Stuarts  have  precedent  for  their  ecclesiastical  allegories  of 
Job  in  the  struggles  of  the  Elizabethan  settlement,  for  instance  in 
Henry  Holland's  An  Exposition  of  the  First  and  Second  Chapter  of Job 
(1596).  Even  though  he  does  not  stray  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
the  less  troubling  first  two  chapters,  Holland  finds  that  the  ene- 
mies of  Job  resemble  those  conflicts  within  his  own  church:  "Wee 
haue  at  this  day  great  wrastling  within  the  Church  to  keepe  faith 
and  good  conscience."70  Especially  between  1620  and  1645,  simi- 
lar comparisons  between  Job  and  the  beleaguered  church  are  not 
hard  to  find.  For  instance,  in  a  sermon  preached  to  King  Charles 
in  1630,  John  Donne  remarks  that  monarchs,  states,  and  their 
churches  receive  the  same  kind  of  abuse  as  did  Job.  The  world, 
says  Donne,  is  too  hasty  in  concluding  that,  say,  the  loss  of  a  battle 
is  a  sign  of  God's  disfavor  and  too  rash  in  deeming  an  outward 
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action  as  papist  or  Puritan  in  essence.  In  sum,  "lob  found  himselfe 
under  the  oppression,  and  calumny  of  mis-interpretation,  that 
Kings  themselves,  and  States,  and  Churches  have  not  escaped."-1 
At  every  opportunity,  Donne  places  Job  in  the  assaulted  yet  sturdy 
fold  of  the  king's  church:  the  biblical  figure's  very  prayers  are  used 
in  the  defense  of  public  liturgy,  for  "no  prayer  is  so  truly,  or  so 
properly  mine,  as  that  that  the  Church  hath  delivered  and  recom- 
mended to  me"  (9:218-19).  Job's  prayers  and  the  national  liturgy 
share  a  penchant  for  eliminating  "Passions  and  affections  some- 
times, sometimes  bodily  infirmities,  and  sometimes  a  vain  desire 
of  being  eloquent  in  prayer"  (9.219).  In  the  view  of  other  glossa- 
tors, the  purity  of  Job's  expostulations  is  open  to  question.  But  for 
Donne,  the  biblical  character  so  often  imagined  a  monarch,  great 
nobleman,  or  rich  magistrate,  is  the  perfect  mirror  for  a  king  and 
ministry  whose  offices  and  authority  have  destructive  enemies  on 
all  sides. 

From  Joshua  Sylvester  in  1 6 1 5  to  Henry  Oxenden  in  1 65 1 ,  En- 
glish poets  often  refer  to  the  struggles  and  eventual  triumphs  of 
Job  in  terms  commonly  applied  to  the  church  itself,  either  "mili- 
tant" or  "triumphant."  Like  the  church,  Job  can  be  selectively  read 
for  his  patient  stability  in  a  storm,  or  for  his  intemperate  outbursts 
at  the  provocation  of  his  visitors.72  In  the  name  of  Job,  any  version 
of  orthodoxy  can  articulate  both  its  triumphs — past,  present,  or 
future — and  its  trials.  For  example,  when  the  Presbyterians  lay 
claim  to  their  hold  on  orthodoxy  in  the  1640s,  the  tables  are 
turned  on  Donne's  1630  sermon  so  that  all  the  king's  men  are 
likened  to  the  Chaldeans  and  Sabeens  wreaking  havoc  on  Job  and 
his  property.  So  it  is  that  in  Occasus  Occidental  is:  or,  Job  in  the  West 
(1644-45),  John  Bond  seeks  assistance  for  his  countrymen  and  for 
the  Presbyterian  settlement  in  their  recovery  from  the  afflictions 
of  civil  war.  In  support  of  the  Presbyterian  victory,  Bond  invokes 
the  commonplace  notion  of  a  tripartite  structure  in  Job,  moving 
from  paradise  and  perfection  into  decline  and  calamity,  then  back 
to  a  renovated  state  of  grace  and  bliss.73 

Depending  on  the  theological  or  political  aims  of  the  commen- 
tator, any  one  of  these  parts  can  be  studied  at  the  expense  of  the 
others.  Not  surprisingly,  the  middle,  the  more  contentious  or  mil- 
itant part,  is  the  section  most  often  neglected.  In  1624  Richard 
Humphreys  epitomizes  the  early  Stuart  pursuit  of  resolution  from 
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conflict  in  Job  when  he  changes  the  title  of  his  1607  paraphrase 
from  The  Conflict  of  lob  to  lobs  Pietie,  or  the  Patterne  of  a  Perfect  Man. 
The  reissue  is  addressed  to  men  of  great  power — to  kings,  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  generals,  and  prelates — but  also  to  the  cottage 
dweller,  petty  soldier,  and  local  magistrate:  "all  People,"  he  hopes, 
can  profit  from  Job  in  troubled  times,  more  so  than  the  ancients 
from  such  models  as  Seneca.  Although  Humphreys's  paraphrase 
covers  the  whole  of  the  book  of  Job,  it  attempts  to  settle  the  con- 
tentious drama  of  Job  and  his  friends  by  adding  introductory  and 
concluding  dialogues  between  characters  either  not  found  in  Job 
or  not  having  this  exchange.  In  the  opening  dialogue,  the  figures 
of  poverty,  alienation,  and  affliction  portray  Job  as  the  perfect 
landlord,  his  house  a  sort  of  Penshurst  transplanted  into  Uz.  Job 
is  singularly  good  to  his  tenants  and  to  the  unfortunate  members 
of  his  society;  he  is,  in  essence,  the  very  image  of  the  charitable- 
sociable  ideal  and,  as  such,  unites  his  society  in  public  worship, 
social  compassion  or  "good  hospitality,"  and  moral  duty.  In  the 
section  added  at  the  end  of  the  text,  Job's  wife  and  servants — all 
those  who  despaired  at  Job's  misfortune  and  deserted  him — re- 
turn to  him  at  last,  once  again  converted  to  his  God  and  ready  to 
resume  their  place  in  his  edenic  garden.  What  is  more,  in  God's 
words  to  Satan,  the  author  draws  a  direct  link  between  Job  and 
the  church:  "And  whereas  thou  makest  account  to  destroy  lob 
thereby,  &  to  insult  and  triumph  ouer  my  Church:  so  farre  shalt 
thou  bee  from  that,  that  thou  shalt  destroy  thereby  thine  own 
kingdome,  and  doe  him  such  honour,  as  neuer  shall  be  forgotten, 
and  be  a  meanes  that  my  Church  shall  take  vp  the  same  as  a  song 
of  tryumph  and  victory  against  thee,  in  all  thy  tentations,  vnto 
the  worldes  end."74  Whatever  the  Stuart  problems  at  court,  in  the 
country,  or  before  the  altar,  Humphreys's  reconstruction  of  Job's 
tragedy  is  offered  as  proof  that  England  is  protected  by  a  good  and 
careful  God. 

In  1637,  with  Charles  and  Laud  withstanding  controversy  over 
the  Scottish  prayer  book,  the  altar  policy,  and  the  Book  of  Sports, 
Job  is  once  more  enshrined  for  the  assurance  he  lends  to  the  En- 
glish church,  only  now  with  a  massive  scholarly  apparatus  sup- 
plied from  the  resources  of  the  royal  library.  Halfway  between  Ca- 
saubon's  English  and  Greco-Latin  editions  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  the 
keeper  of  the  king's  library  at  St.  James  (Patrick  Young)  prefaces 
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his  edition  ot  the  patristic  commentaries  on  Job  by  recommending 
this  celebrated  example  of  holy  patience  to  Archbishop  Laud.""' 
After  the  war  in  1648,  English  readers  have  access  to  a  translation 
of  Senault's  paraphrase  on  the  book,  which  offers  Job  as  the  best 
pattern,  next  to  Christ,  of  long-suffering  during  troubled  times."6 
Winners  ot  the  war  can  find  confirmation  in  Job's  final  victory-, 
while  the  losers  are  offered  some  comfort  from  his  pain. 

As  a  carefully  crafted  abstraction,  then,  Job  embodies  a  resilient 
and  devoted  church  that  weathers  the  storms  and  sieges  of  its  ene- 
mies. But  however  hard  his  Stuart  interpreters  may  push  Job  mili- 
tant toward  the  stable  and  perfect  figure  of  Job  imparadised  and 
triumphant,  the  conflicts  and  irresolutions  of  the  middle  chapters 
are  hardly  silent  in  their  allegories  of  church  and  state.  In  the  dia- 
logue between  the  biblical  figure  and  his  visitors,  the  question 
of  whether  Job  is  patient,  or  whether  patience  is  even  desirable, 
intersects  with  the  other  doctrinal  complexities,  ironies,  and  gaps 
in  the  book.  At  the  most  general  level,  seventeenth-century*  com- 
mentators admit  both  the  obscurity  of  Job  and  their  own  editorial 
attempts  to  reconcile  the  many  theological  conflicts  in  the  text." 
In  lobs  Pietie.  Humphreys  underscores  his  own  efforts  to  prune 
away  repetition,  to  explicate  and  connect  the  elliptical  parts  of  the 
text,  and  to  render  a  coherent  whole  of  the  debates  with  their 
shifts  and  dodges.  The  Job  in  this  text  has  a  tendency  to  summa- 
rize his  disagreements  and  agreements  with  the  friends,  as  if  to 
secure  the  debate  from  hopeless  indeterminacy.  In  the  change  of 
titles,  marginal  comments,  and  paraphrases,  the  author  of  lobs  Pit- 
tie,  or  The  Conflict  of  lob.  wants  a  stabilized  doctrine  in  the  house 
of  Job,  the  mythologized  version  of  York  House  with  its  debates 
over  the  presence  and  nature  of  God.  But  other  paraphrasers  admit 
the  obscurity  of  Job  militant;  Senault  remarks  that  "that  which 
should  have  given  lustre  to  [Job's]  vermes,  gave  it  Obscurity,"' 
while  the  "contexture"  of  the  whole,  he  says,  is  almost  impossible 
to  perceive  or  supply.  Ellipsis,  Senault  concludes,  is  the  style  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  any  attempt  to  connect  the  parts  to  the  whole 
must  tread  carefully:  in  many  places,  he  has  "left  them  in  that 
Holy  disorder,  which  obligeth  us  to  adore  the  greatnesse  of  God. 
and  to  acknowledge  our  own  weaknesse."  s  This  humility  seems, 
indeed,  a  lesson  well  learned  from  the  Book  of  Job,  with  its  em- 
phasis on  the  mysterious  supremacy  of  the  almighty. 
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But  Francis  Quarles,  who  has  a  similar  skepticism  about  human 
knowledge  in  the  face  of  "Holy  disorder,"  is  rather  less  tranquil 
about  his  meditations  on  Job.  In  a  text  entitled  lob  Militant  and 
published  in  the  very  year  of  lobs  Pietie  (1624),  the  poet  greets  his 
reader  with  a  warning:  "I  present  thee  with  a  new  worke,  a  work 
difficult  and  intricate,  wherein  (I  confesse)  I  had  suffered  shipw- 
racke  on  the  first  shore,  had  I  not  been  steared  by  the  better  Pilots, 
by  whose  compasse  I  haue  securely  sayled,  and  (weather-beaten,) 
I  salute  thee  serious  Reader.""9  And  the  trouble  caused  by  Job  is 
national  as  much  as  personal.  In  1624  the  English  church  is  reel- 
ing from  the  aftermath  of  Dort,  from  the  escalation  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  and  the  controversy  over  the  Spanish  Match,  and  from 
the  furor  over  Richard  Montagu.  In  his  dedication,  Quarles  looks 
to  the  next  head  of  the  church,  Prince  Charles,  for  a  naturally 
guaranteed  source  of  composure  and  vitality:  "Oh!  let  the  Influ- 
ence of  thy  quickning  Ray  /  Affect  these  faint,  and  indisposed 
Lines,  /  That  they  may  flourish,  as  the  Child  of  May,  /  And  clime, 
like  fresh  Aurora's  Eglentines"  (70).  Like  Quarles,  Humphreys  ac- 
knowledges the  irresolute  militancy  of  the  story  by  way  of  his  or- 
ganization: lobs  Pietie  is  arranged  according  to  the  central  trope  of 
syrraxis,  "the  beating  together  of  violent  waves  .  .  .  [or]  matter  of 
hot  contention."  Even  so,  he  subdivides  the  tide  of  his  book  into 
cumata — still  tumultuous  yet  individuated  waves — in  yet  an- 
other attempt  to  minimize  the  confusions  of  the  Scripture  and 
withal  the  tumult  of  the  church  to  which  Job  pertains.80 

For  early  Stuart  readers,  the  obscure  violence  of  the  Book  of  Job 
pertains  directly  to  the  specific  theological  issues  debated  in  terms 
of  Stoicism  at  York  House,  above  all,  the  competing  claims  of  hu- 
man will  and  divine  decree.  In  a  sermon  preached  before  Charles 
during  Lent  in  1630,  Donne  elaborates  the  resemblance  between 
an  ideal  of  the  king's  church  and  the  figure  of  Job.  At  the  outset 
of  the  sermon,  the  biblical  figure  is  noteworthy  because  he  defends 
himself  from  his  untrustworthy  friends  "[b]y  a  middle  way."  What 
this  means  is  that  Job  represents  just  the  right  measure  between 
divine  prerogative  and  human  dignity:  "lob  does  not  justifie  him- 
selfe;  but  yet  he  does  not  prevaricate,  he  does  not  betray  his  Inno- 
cence neither."81  Although  Donne  offers  Charles  the  image  of  a 
golden  mean  between  human  depravity  and  sinlessness,  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  clash  between  God's  will  and  Job's  uprightness  that 
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makes  him  a  nightmare  for  the  embattled  church  culture  of  the 
1 620s.  The  standard  Calvinist  gloss  on  the  Book  of  Job  must  jug- 
gle a  number  of  beliefs.  For  one  thing,  in  Calvin's  voluminous  ser- 
mons and  in  the  margins  of  the  Geneva  Bible,  emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  God's  will  and  wisdom,  a  mystery 
to  man  whose  universal  depravity  is  also  stressed.  But  these  ac- 
cents— God  is  unquestionably,  if  arbitrarily,  good,  while  man  is 
nothing  next  to  the  divine — tend  to  undercut  the  claims  to  per- 
fection that  Job  himself  makes,  along  with  his  eagerness  to  debate 
or  to  reason  with  God.82  Even  so,  some  of  these  very  facets  of  the 
debate  with  his  visitors  align  Job  with  the  Calvinist  elect;  when 
his  friends  have  veered  from  an  emphasis  on  the  mysterious  God 
to  an  insistence  that  God's  motives  are  perfectly  clear,  Job  gives 
powerful  voice  to  the  mysterious  sovereignty  of  God  who  can  pun- 
ish good  and  bad  alike.  Moreover,  Job  recognizes  his  own  deprav- 
ity, or  at  least  his  own  weakness,  and  epitomizes  the  perseverance 
of  the  elect  insofar  as  no  crisis  or  outburst  can  finally  undo  his 
saintliness. 

The  late  Elizabethan  churchman  Henry  Holland  introduces 
caricatures  of  the  Stoic  and  Epicure  in  confronting  the  theological 
problems  faced  by  Calvin  and  the  Geneva  glossator  in  their  read- 
ings of  Job.  According  to  Holland,  when  Satan  challenges  God's 
overprotection  of  the  faithful  man,  the  adversary  serves  God's  own 
purposes  in  teaching  the  reader  about  the  power  of  special  provi- 
dence. From  the  devil's  own  lips,  then,  we  master  true  Christian 
doctrine  against  two  heathen  extremes,  the  Epicures  who  deny 
providence  in  order  to  ignore  the  eventuality  of  judgment,  and 
the  Stoics,  who  "haue  dreamed  of  an  absolute  necessitie  in  all 
things:  they  say  Gods  prouidence  is  a  chayning  together  of  many 
causes  which  binde  all  things,  and  euen  God  himselfe  that  he  can 
not  alter  or  change  the  effects  which  those  causes  are  to  produce 
in  any  part  of  the  world."83  As  Holland  represents  them,  the  Epi- 
cureans refuse,  with  considerable  irony,  the  same  notion  of  the  de- 
ferral of  God's  wrath  that  Job's  visitors  reject.  But  the  Stoics  are 
only  a  little  better.  The  philosophers  of  the  Porch  may  differ  from 
the  Epicureans  by  involving  God  in  the  militant  complications  of 
the  world,  but  their  notion  of  a  general  providence  is  so  fatalistic 
that  not  even  the  will  of  God  can  make  exceptions. 

When  seventeenth-century  readers  attempt  to  decipher  the  ob- 
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scure  and  shifting  drama  played  out  between  Job,  his  contempo- 
raries, the  devil,  and  almighty  God,  they  must  contend  also  with 
these  conflicts  in  the  Calvinist  tradition  of  exegesis.  Job's  stoical 
dilemmas  include  the  problems  of  evaluating  human  merit  and 
divine  control,  of  characterizing  the  divinity  that  animates  the 
world,  and  of  weighing  the  proper  behavior  of  any  saint  forced 
to  defend  what  he  feels  to  be  orthodoxy.  In  seventeenth-century 
reconstructions  of  Job  and  his  Stoic  alter  egos,  the  greatest  irony 
is  this:  Job  is  at  once  most  and  least  stoical  when  he  is  passionately 
self-aggrandizing.  That  is,  the  question  of  whether  Job  should  or 
does  remain  patient  is  divisible  into  still  other  questions  on  which 
the  Stoics  themselves  are  in  disagreement.  On  the  one  hand  the 
Stoics  are  said  to  argue  for  the  absolute  rejection  of  passion,  but 
on  the  other  hand  they  allow  for  the  uses  of  passion,  not  least  in 
preserving  the  self.  With  regard  to  the  self,  one  Stoic  appears  to 
prize  human  will  above  all  else  while  another  stresses  that  individ- 
uals are  unimportant  in  the  larger  scheme  of  things.  So  it  is  that 
although  the  Geneva  Bible  applauds  Job's  message  but  takes  of- 
fense at  his  haughty  manner,  Richard  Humphreys  accepts  the  cor- 
rective lessons,  but  not  the  style,  of  Elihu,  arguing  that  the  acerbic 
Elihu  must  be  supplanted  by  a  God  who  mocks  human  designs, 
explanations,  and  dignity. 

In  sum,  Job's  claim  on  the  purity  of  his  human  will  is  the  stick- 
ing point  of  the  book.  In  1648  Senault  summarizes  a  longstanding 
belief  that  unlike  his  friends,  Job  errs  on  the  side  of  insisting  that 
God  makes  exceptions  in  the  universal  rule  of  human  depravity. 
Of  course,  if  he  is  a  type  in  anticipation  of  Christ,  then  Job  has 
some  justice  on  his  side.  But  time  and  again,  the  glosses  in  the 
Geneva  Bible  insist  that  when  Job  bursts  into  passionate  self- 
defense,  he  is  most  "beside  himself."  This  influential  commentary 
shifts  between  blaming  Job's  manner  as  weak,  wild,  or  selfish; 
questioning  Job's  doctrinal  commitment  to  his  own  purity;  and 
defending  the  saintly  patience  of  Job  against  those  instruments  of 
evil — his  wife  and  visitors — who  would  distort  his  words,  moral 
standing,  and  beliefs. 

If  Stoicism  figures  into  the  complications  of  the  tragedy,  it  also 
helps  to  redeem  Job  insofar  as  his  patience  can  be  readily  elevated 
over  the  bland  apathy  of  the  Porch.  More  often  than  not,  Job's 
patience  is  lauded  for  its  difference  from  blockish  insensitivity  be- 
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cause  true  devotion  is  said  to  benefit  from  affliction.  But  the  Ge- 
neva Bible  is  compelled  to  lament  Job's  losses  of  control  in  pas- 
sages where  Job  most  severely  attacks  the  justice  of  his  God.  If  the 
Stoics  can  be  vilified  as  failed  Christians,  then,  Job  falls  short  of 
the  complete,  rational,  and  pious  control  hypothesized  by  the  Sto- 
ics themselves.  "He  speaketh,"  one  gloss  says,  "as  .  .  .  when  reason 
is  ouercom  by  affections  &  torments."  "He  murmureth,"  admits 
another,  "through  ye  impacie[n]cie  of  ye  flesh  against  God,  as 
thogh  he  vsed  as  great  seueritie  against  him  as  against  ye  hard 
rockes."84  Far  from  apathy,  perhaps  too  far,  Job  "brasteth  out 
againe  into  his  passio[n]s  and  declareth  stil  that  his  afflictiofn] 
cometh  of  God,  thogh  he  be  not  able  to  fele  ye  cause  in  him  self."85 
If  his  passions  are  unstoical,  Job  continues  to  claim  that,  in  the 
words  of  the  Genevan  commentator,  "his  religion  is  perfite,  &  that 
he  is  not  a  blasphemer,  as  thei  iudged  hi[m]"  (2  28r).  The  extent 
to  which  human  beings  can  claim  purity  or  sinlessness,  the  extent 
to  which  God's  providence  directs  or  underwrites  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  world,  the  extent  to  which  the  experience  of  the  world  dic- 
tates reason  or  passion  in  human  beings,  however  pure  or  de- 
praved, each  of  these  dilemmas  connects  the  turbulence  of  Scrip- 
ture to  conflicts  articulated  in  seventeenth-century  readings  of 
Stoicism  and  its  place  in  defining  orthodoxy  and  heresy. 

If  Job  can  transcend,  fall  short  of,  and  share  problems  with  the 
Stoics,  seventeenth-century  authors  who  want  to  reconcile  the 
Porch  to  the  church  celebrate  the  man  from  Uz  and  his  philosoph- 
ical cousins  for  their  mutual  strengths,  virtues,  and  pieties.  Again, 
there  are  influential  Continental  models  for  this  tendency.  Ac- 
cording to  Henry  Ettinghausen,  Francisco  de  Quevedo  was  the 
most  committed  in  a  line  of  European  students  who  sought  to 
make  Job  the  first  Stoic.  Not  only,  it  was  argued,  did  the  "porch" 
resemble  the  "tabernacles  and  courts  of  the  Lord  extolled  in  the 
Psalms,"  but  the  whole  or  the  essence  of  Epictetus's  ethical  manual 
could  be  derived  from  the  Book  of  Job,  "with  the  Stoic  distinction 
between  'internals'  and  'externals,'  things  within  and  beyond  the 
individual's  control."86  In  the  wake  of  Lipsius,  Quevedo  found 
chronological  and  geographical  evidence  linking  Zeno,  the 
founder  of  Stoicism,  to  Job,  the  biblical  figure  whose  pious  self- 
control  in  adversity  was  so  stoical  in  his  view. 

But  even  in  their  praises  for  a  stoical  Job,  the  Stuarts  are  cau- 
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tious  in  their  analogies.  As  Ettinghausen  notes,  Quevedo's  at- 
tempt to  erase  any  difference  between  Stoic  and  Christian  is  rather 
unlike  Joseph  Hall,  Thomas  Lodge,  and  Thomas  Browne,  all  of 
whom  are  alert  to  the  enviable  as  well  as  the  dangerous  elements 
of  the  Porch.  All  would  agree  with  Browne's  charge  for  Christians 
to  "look  beyond  Antoninus,  and  terminate  not  thy  Morals  in  Seneca 
or  Epictetus"*1  Even  so,  the  Stuart  fortunes  of  Job  and  the  Stoics 
are  wrapped  up  together  as  much  for  the  discord  they  unleash  as 
for  the  wisdom  and  patience  they  master. 

In  1652,  with  the  English  Marcus  Aurelius  nearly  twenty  years 
old,  Thomas  Gataker  came  out  with  his  learned  edition  of  the 
Stoic  emperor's  authentic  writings.  The  editor  was  a  moderate 
Presbyterian  who  had  expended  most  of  his  literary  efforts  in  the 
1 640s  against  the  Antinomians,  in  his  view  those  sectaries  so  con- 
vinced of  their  personal  grace  that  they  had  jettisoned  the  need 
for  ongoing  sanctification  along  with  the  reality  of  their  human 
depravity.  To  make  matters  worse,  John  Saltmarsh  had  cruelly  at- 
tacked Gataker's  old  age  and  illness;  Gataker's  positions  had  been 
misconstructed  in  blasphemous  terms;  and  the  king  (whom  Ga- 
taker supported)  had  been  sacrificed. 

The  scholarly  Gataker  had  long  been  fascinated  by  the  resem- 
blances between  Christian  and  Stoic.  In  a  sermon  published  in 
1637  on  the  nature  of  "true  contentment,"  he  begins  by  describing 
the  paradoxes  of  the  Porch,  then  he  turns  the  tables  with  the  claim 
that  the  mysteries  of  Christianity  out-Stoic  the  Stoics.88  The  Stoics 
are  not  alone  in  his  margins,  stuffed  as  they  are  with  citations  of 
Epicurus,  Lucretius,  Democritus,  and  countless  others  who  de- 
scribe the  happy  life.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  difficult  cruxes  of 
the  faith,  the  Stoics  are  closest:  in  a  sermon  called  The  Ioy  of  the 
lust,  Gataker  features  Seneca  in  explaining  the  Christian  paradox 
of  how  a  cross  can  yield  most  comfort.  In  short,  the  Stoics  know 
more  than  the  other  shadowy  heathens  that  God  works  according 
to  a  "Mixture  of  Contrarieties"  (172). 

With  the  rise  of  the  sectaries  and  the  army  in  the  1640s,  the 
obscurities  in  need  of  light  seem  to  increase  for  Gataker  in  inverse 
proportion  to  his  declining  strength.  Thus,  in  Gods  Eye  on  His  Is- 
rael (1645),  he  laments  "these  staggering  and  tottering  times," 
and  looks  to  stabilize  the  faith  against  heretical  license  and  "the 
present  distractions  of  the  state"  (1).  Far  from  Casaubon's  halcyon 
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years  of  personal  rule,  then,  Gataker  comes  to  Marcus  Aurelius 
with  Job  on  his  mind.  In  the  tradition  of  the  Caroline  emperor, 
Marcus  is  still  associated  with  a  charitable  holism,  but  for  the 
Presbyterian  in  1652,  this  ideal  is  a  dream  born  with  the  piety  of 
Job  from  the  ashes  of  affliction. 

For  Job  1:21,  Gataker  locates  four  vivid  matches  in  the  medita- 
tions of  the  Stoic  emperor.  Where  the  man  from  Uz  submits  to  a 
God  who  takes  away  what  has  been  given,  Marcus  Aurelius  fol- 
lows suit  in  instructing  himself  and  his  reader  to  place  every 
event,  however  adverse,  in  the  universal  and  divine  scheme  of 
things.  Remember,  Marcus  says,  that  everything  comes  from,  and 
returns  to  God,  nature,  and  the  whole;  remember  too  that  you 
must  be  virtuous  and  charitable  in  any  event.  With  his  eye  on  the 
same  passage  in  Job,  Gataker  directs  his  reader  back  to  the  tenth 
book  of  the  meditations:  "Says  the  well-schooled  and  humble 
heart  to  Nature  that  gives  and  takes  back  all  we  have;  Give  what 
thou  will,  take  back  what  thou  wilt.  But  he  says  it  without  any  bra- 
vado of  fortitude,  in  simple  obedience  and  good  will  to  her."89 
Thus,  in  his  selection  of  passages  and  in  his  glosses,  Gataker  robs 
Stoicism  and  Job  alike  of  their  erroneous  pride:  for  Marcus  has  an 
edge  perfectly  designed  for  pruning  away  will-worship  so  that  the 
remainder  is  silent  submission. 

Again,  with  reference  to  Job  1:21,  Gataker  directs  us  back  to 
the  meditations,  this  time  to  book  12: 

Man,  thou  hast  been  a  citizen  in  this  World-City,  what  matters  it  to  thee 
if  for  five  years  or  a  hundred?  For  under  its  laws  equal  treatment  is  meted 
out  to  all.  What  hardship  then  is  there  in  being  banished  from  the  city, 
not  by  a  tyrant  or  an  unjust  judge  but  by  Nature  who  settled  thee  in  it? 
.  .  .  For  he,  that  is  responsible  for  thy  composition  originally  and  thy 
dissolution  now,  decides  when  it  is  complete.  But  thou  art  responsible 
for  neither.  Depart  then  with  a  good  grace,  for  he  also  that  dismisses 
thee  is  gracious.90 

In  his  commentary,  Gataker  wants  a  Job-like  Marcus  and  a  sto- 
icized  Job  that  will  provide  England  with  a  model  of  charity,  pi- 
ety, and  harmony  in  submission  to  God  and  the  order  of  things. 

One  analogue  in  particular  elides  the  conflicts  between  will,  or 
human  merit,  and  God's  will  for  the  destiny  of  the  whole.  In  his 
index,  Gataker  links  Job  23:12-13  to  a  pair  of  passages  in  the 
Stoic's  meditations.  In  Scripture,  the  beleaguered  Job,  no  longer 
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merely  patient  or  submissive,  contrasts  his  obedience  to  God's  will 
with  God's  irreversible  affliction  of  him.  Meanwhile,  in  the  medi- 
tations, Marcus  emphasizes  the  need  for  human  beings  to  persist 
in  their  duties  and  charities,  and  "to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  Nature  of  the  Universe  and  all  that  is  done  at  her  bidding."  In 
other  words,  the  gladness  that  one  is  said  to  feel  with  the  Stoic's 
reconciliation  between  whole  and  part  is  the  one  emotion  to  which 
Job  has  no  access.  Either  Job  cannot  feel  gladness  or  he  feels  it 
with  a  horrendous  strain.  "Therefore  I  am  troubled,"  Job  continues 
in  chapter  23,  "at  his  presence:  when  I  consider,  I  am  afraid  of 
him.  For  God  maketh  my  heart  soft,  and  the  Almighty  troubleth 
me."  In  the  other  passage  to  which  Job  23  is  likened,  Marcus 
speaks  the  language  of  the  Genevan  glosses  in  chastising  the  mal- 
content: "Never  shalt  thou  cease  murmuring  until  it  be  so  with 
thee  that  the  utilizing,  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  constitu- 
tion of  man,  of  the  material  presented  to  thee  and  cast  in  thy  way 
shall  be  to  thee  what  indulgence  is  to  the  sensual.  For  everything 
must  be  accounted  enjoyment  that  it  is  in  a  man's  power  to  put 
into  practice  in  accordance  with  his  own  nature;  and  it  is  every- 
where in  his  power."91  Here  and  everywhere,  the  charitable- 
sociable  emperor  reconciles  human  nature  and  the  cosmos,  indi- 
vidual will  and  universal  destiny.  Happiness  depends  on  the  part 
accepting  its  humble  place  in  the  whole,  come  what  may;  only 
with  submission  comes  empowerment,  total  and  complete.  But  in 
his  gloss,  Gataker  has  omitted  verse  13  of  Job's  twenty-third  chap- 
ter, the  one  in  which  the  divinity  is  shown  to  conflict  with  the 
most  duteous  and  obedient  of  men.  Like  Casaubon,  the  later  editor 
has  tried  to  distract  his  readers  from  at  least  some  of  the  murmur- 
ing, but  in  the  aftermath  of  the  civil  war,  Gataker's  hope  is  that 
the  private  reader,  and  not  the  personal  ruler,  will  profit  from  the 
quietude. 

We  know  from  the  first  chapter  of  Job  that  his  piety  is  moti- 
vated by  duty;  when  there  is  the  least  possibility  that  his  children 
have  sinned,  Job  sacrifices  to  the  gods.  Such  pious  offices  well  suit 
the  emperor  of  both  the  Laudian  Casaubon  and  the  Presbyterian 
Gataker.  But  the  Marcus  of  Gataker  is  divided  from  the  Marcus  of 
Casaubon  by  the  despair,  fragmentation,  and  violence  that  attend 
the  horrific  failure  of  the  charitable-sociable  ideal.  There  is  at  least 
one  thing,  however,  that  the  prewar  generation  of  Casaubon  and 
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Bacon  knows  right  well  about  the  appropriation  of  the  Porch.  As 
nervous  emblems  of  religious  orthodoxy,  the  Stoics  offer  to  silence 
the  murmuring  babble  to  which  they  have  given  such  agonized 
voice,  but  in  the  long  run,  their  offer  may  very  well  prove  more 
trouble  than  it  is  worth.  But  dreams  die  hard.  In  1668  Casaubon 
still  believes  the  Stoic  emperor  can  help  save  the  church  from  athe- 
ism and  heresy.  What  is  more,  he  now  has  the  Eikon  Basilike  as 
certain  evidence  that  Marcus  was  the  forerunner  in  spirit  of  "our 
late  Gracious  Sovereign,  and  Gods  glorious  Martyr."92 
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The  Collapse  of  Accommodation 


According  to  Humphry  Sydenham's  "babbler"  sermon,  the  di- 
vide-and-conquer  approach  to  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans  is 
grounded  in  Acts  17,  where  Paul  finds  himself  in  a  dispute  with 
"certeine  philosophers  of  the  Epicures,  and  of  the  Stoickes":  "and 
some  said,  What  wil  this  babler  say?  Others  said,  He  semeth  to 
be  a  setter  forthe  of  strange  gods  (because  he  preached  vnto  them 
Iesus,  &  the  resurrectio[n])"  (Geneva  Bible,  NT  63V).  Having  be- 
gun in  the  Athenian  market,  Paul's  debate  turns  into  a  trial  in  the 
Areopagus,  at  which  point  (according  to  the  Geneva  gloss)  "Paul 
taketh  an  occasion  to  bring  [the  heathens]  to  ye  true  God"  (63V). 
For  the  early  Stuarts,  however,  the  problem  with  translating  this 
passage  into  Sydenham's  divisive  strategy  was  that  Paul  is  clearly 
attempting  to  accommodate  the  pagan  philosophers  with  a  com- 
prehensive notion  of  belief  in  one  God.  As  Milton  points  out  in 
the  aptly  titled  Areopagitica,  this  is  one  of  those  places  in  which 
Paul  uses  his  Greek  learning,  in  this  case  citing  a  line  from  the 
poet  Aratus  to  the  effect  that  all  human  beings  are  made  by  the 
same  divine  creator.1  Paul  allows,  moreover,  that  the  Christians 
worship  (but  also  understand)  the  same  God  that  the  non- 
Christians  worship  in  ignorance.  This  God,  he  assures  the  Stoics 
and  Epicureans,  is  spread  throughout  nature — a  point  he  has  al- 
ready made  in  chapter  7 — and  knows  no  confinement  in  idols  or 
temples.  At  least  for  the  Stoics,  this  unconfined  God  is  a  familiar 
one  indeed. 

Paul's  accommodation  of  Athenian  notions  of  divinity  is  under- 
scored by  John  Sherman  in  A  Greek  in  the  Temple;  Some  Common- 
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places  delivered  in  Trinity  Colledge  Cbapell  in  Cambridge,  upon  Acts  xvii, 
part  of  the  28.  verse  (published,  1641).  According  to  Sherman,  Paul 
understood  that  reason  and  faith  are  mutually  supportive;  thus, 
"Reason  is  the  naturall  and  common  ground  of  argumentation," 
above  all  in  disputes  over  religion.2  Seeking  this  "common 
ground"  with  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans,  Paul  sets  aside  the  mys- 
teries of  the  faith — for  instance,  the  resurrection — and  "disputeth 
with  them  out  of  their  own  principles  of  rationall  light:  which 
being  the  fountain  of  naturall  Divinitie,  and  this  naturall  Divini- 
tie  consisting  partly  in  artificiall  discourse,  partly  in  inartificiall 
authority,  the  Apostle  useth  both"  (2).  On  occasion,  however, 
Sherman  resorts  to  a  negative  assessment  of  the  commonality  be- 
tween pagan  schools.  Despite  their  differences,  he  admits,  "they 
agreed  in  idolatrous  Heathenisme"  (24).  Given  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  corruptions  and  accommodations  of  the  common 
ground,  Sherman  concludes  that  Paul  and  his  successors  must 
steer  between  the  extremes  of  severity  and  charity  in  their  con- 
frontations with  those  auditors  as  yet  unsaved. 

In  the  Book  of  Acts,  of  course,  Paul  is  not  always  prone  to  set 
aside  the  resurrection,  the  contention  over  which  yields  one  of  the 
most  effective  yet  problematic  uses  of  divide-and-conquer  in  the 
Bible.  On  trial  before  the  high  priest  in  Acts  23,  the  apostle  is 
inspired  with  the  means  of  self-preservation:  "But  whe[n]  Paul 
perceiued  that  the  one  parte  were  of  the  Sadduces,  and  the  other 
of  ye  Pharises,  he  cried  in  the  Council,  Men  and  brethren,  I  am 
a  Pharise,  the  sonne  of  a  Pharise:  I  am  accused  of  the  hope  and 
resurrection  of  the  dead"  (Geneva  Bible,  NT  66v).  At  once  the 
two  factions  are  in  an  uproar,  the  Pharisees  who  believe  in  the 
resurrection,  angels,  and  spirits  against  the  Sadducees  who  deny 
the  same.  Paul's  spirited  escape  from  his  examiners  finds  its  way 
into  Ball's  account  of  the  York  House  Conference  as  it  is  given  in 
his  1628  biography  of  John  Preston:  "It  is  a  great  step  unto  victory 
for  to  divide;  Paul  sets  ye  Pharisees  against  the  Saduces,  Acts 
23.7.8  that  he  might  save  himselfe."3  And  it  is  just  such  a  strategy 
that  Sydenham  superimposes  on  the  passage  in  chapter  17,  not 
least  because  the  early  Stuarts  often  see  Stoics  in  Pharisees  and 
Epicureans  in  Sadducees.  Ironically,  for  the  early  Stuarts,  Paul's 
divide-and-conquer  approach  to  his  auditors  is  just  as  problematic 
in  Jerusalem  as  it  would  be  in  Rome,  but  not  because  the  context 
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of  chapter  23  suggests  the  charitable  Paul  of  chapter  17.  Rather, 
the  Paul  willing  to  save  himself  by  making  trouble  between  fac- 
tions worries  glossators  because  he  seems  so  backhanded. 

Calvin  himself  tends  to  drive  a  wedge  between  Paul  and  the 
philosophers  in  Acts  17:  for  the  Athenians,  he  announces,  the 
more  knowledge,  the  greater  folly.  "But  just  as  we  know,"  he  as- 
sures the  reader,  "what  sort  of  religion  springs  from  the  human 
understanding,  and  that  human  wisdom  is  nothing  else  but  a  fac- 
tory of  all  the  errors,  so  let  us  realize  that  the  Athenians,  being 
intoxicated  by  their  own  pride,  wandered  from  the  truth  more 
shamefully  than  the  rest."4  Far  from  wanting  to  accommodate  the 
Stoics  and  Epicureans,  Calvin's  Paul  is  "dragged  into  such  a  con- 
flict against  his  will  and  judgment"  (105).  Annoyed  by  the  impu- 
dence of  the  Epicureans  and  the  sophistry  of  the  Stoics,  Paul's  only 
motivation  for  enduring  their  assaults  is  "so  that  the  truth  may 
stand  in  a  clearer  light  through  their  contradiction"  (106).  Calvin 
elaborates  what  he  means  by  "contradiction,"  not  just  that  Paul 
will  refute  the  Greek  philosophers  but  also  that  the  two  schools 
cancel  each  other:  the  Epicureans  with  their  atoms,  otiose  gods, 
hedonism,  and  artlessness,  the  Stoics  with  their  fatalism,  shadowy 
sense  of  virtue,  arrogance,  and  artful  cunning.  At  this  point  in  his 
commentary,  however,  Calvin  parses  the  scene  even  further  as  a 
way  of  introducing  the  conciliatory  Paul  who  allows  that  the  curi- 
ous "are  indeed  openminded  until  they  would  find  out  more  about 
the  matter,  [and]  are  not  absolutely  hopeless"  (107).  Since  these 
malleable  auditors  are  contrasted  with  the  proud  men  who  accuse 
Paul  of  babble,  one  cannot  be  sure  whether  the  Stoics  at  least  rank 
among  the  openminded.  Like  the  Pharisees  in  chapter  23,  some 
philosophers  lay  claim  to  an  imperfectly  grasped  belief  in  "eternal 
life  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul."  And  when  it  comes  to  Cal- 
vin's gloss  on  chapter  23,  we  learn  that  the  quasi-Christian  philos- 
ophers cannot  be  the  Epicureans  to  whom,  despite  their  differ- 
ences, the  Sadducees  are  likened.  What  emerges  from  these  glosses 
is  the  possibility  that  Calvin's  division  between  one  school  and  the 
other  leads  not  so  much  to  a  repudiative  conquest  as  it  does  to  an 
easier  reconciliation  with  the  better  (Stoic)  school. 

After  all,  it  is  Paul's  provocation  to  division  in  chapter  23  that 
requires  Calvin's  most  aggressive  defense.  "Paul's  stratagem,"  he 
begins,  "seems  out  of  keeping  with  a  servant  of  Christ.  For  the 
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astuteness,  which  he  used,  was  closely  related  to  a  feint,  that  was 
not  far  removed  from  lying"  (230).  The  matter  at  hand,  Calvin 
continues,  was  not  resurrection  at  all  but  the  abrogation  of  Jewish 
ceremonies  as  part  of  the  admission  of  Gentiles  into  the  Christian 
fold.  Calvin's  apology  is  simply  that  Paul's  inquisitors  are  natu- 
rally given  to  contention,  that  they  allow  him  no  chance  for  self- 
defense,  that  Paul  is  sincere  rather  than  cunning  in  his  revelation 
of  their  hatred,  and  that  the  disputatious  factions  of  the  scene  re- 
semble the  papists  in  Calvin's  own  day  who  are  intent  on  au- 
thoring dissension  and  "extinguishing  godliness"  (231). 

Culled  from  a  handful  of  influential  and  contemporary  texts, 
this  brief  menu  of  approaches  to  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans — di- 
vide and  conquer,  divide  and  choose  sides,  unite  and  accommo- 
date— only  hints  at  the  wide  range  of  scenarios  in  which  the  early 
Stuarts  re-create  Paul's  day  in  the  Athenian  marketplace  of  ideas. 
The  early  seventeenth-century  transmission  of  these  mutually  de- 
fining legacies  is,  I  have  argued,  at  once  straightforward  and  com- 
plex. It  is  straightforward  because  Paul's  encounter  with  the  Stoics 
and  Epicureans  ranks  among  what  Debora  Kuller  Shuger  has 
called  the  "conceptual  structures"  habitually  enabling  the  early 
Stuarts  to  ascertain  and  to  organize  their  cultural  identity.5  But 
Stuart  revisions  of  the  Stoic  and  Epicure  are  complex  because  as 
Shuger  has  shown  so  well,  culture  resists  organization  above  all 
when  the  structures  themselves  lack  the  steady  determinacy  that 
they  putatively  supply. 

In  the  wake  of  the  civil  war  and  especially  after  the  Restoration, 
the  instability  and  malleability  of  the  ancient  legacies  were  said 
to  rank  among  the  instrumental  causes  of  the  nation's  troubles. 
This  belief  was  manifested  in  a  variety  of  tendencies.  In  his  History 
of  Philosophy  (1655),  Thomas  Stanley  attempted  to  stabilize  and  to 
standardize  the  schools  by  categorizing  them  as  monumental 
forms  of  the  past.  The  so-called  latitudinarians  harnessed  rational 
philosophy  in  their  efforts  to  guarantee  orthodoxy,  conformity, 
and  the  newly  restored  establishment.  According  to  Richard  Ash- 
craft,  their  "idea  was  to  formulate  in  broad  philosophical  terms  a 
consensus  on  the  essentials  of  religious  doctrine,  thereby  avoiding 
fractionating  conflict  focused  upon  the  marginal  elements  of  prot- 
estantism."6 As  Casaubon  had  hoped,  this  "idea"  was  fundamen- 
tally censorial  and  disciplinary;  horrified  at  the  usurpation  of  rea- 
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son  by  the  advocates  of  an  intolerant  establishment,  the  Dissenters 
themselves  cried  foul  at  the  "mean  narrow  spirit"  of  the  suppos- 
edly latitudinarian  agenda/  According  to  Richard  Kroll,  the  ten- 
ets of  Epicureanism  were  especially  favored  to  bolster  and  to  stabi- 
lize Restoration  orthodoxy.  Construed  as  moderately  skeptical  and 
uncontentious,  the  neoteric  school  of  Epicurus  came  to  epitomize 
"the  emergence  of  a  powerful  epistemological,  physical,  and  ethi- 
cal orthodoxy  between  1640  and  1660,"  one  that  more  often  than 
not  "serves  the  requirements  of  the  institutions  that  symbolize  the 
Restored  monarchy."8  More  often  than  not  but  not  always.  The 
orthodoxy  epitomized  by  Neoepicureanism  was,  Kroll  insists,  a 
conglomeration  of  various  or  "plural"  positions.  But  the  crucial 
point  is  this:  whether  or  not  there  was  in  fact  a  "remarkably  coher- 
ent if  plural  cultural  reorganization  at  the  Restoration,"  "an  influ- 
ential group  of  English  thinkers  and  writers"  believed  that  the 
Epicurean  model  would  support  their  invention  of  "a  less  conten- 
tious society"  (Kroll,  44,  9,  18).  For  this  group,  "Epicureanism 
articulated  a  cultural  model  that  they  felt  to  symbolize  a  resistance 
to  cultural  fragmentation  (associated  with  the  Civil  War)  on  the 
one  hand,  and  tyranny  (associated  with  the  radical  sects  or  Louis 
XIV's  France)  on  the  other"  (Kroll,  9).  In  recognizing  that  philos- 
ophy and  language  are  always  positional,  the  architects  of  the  Res- 
toration settlement  aspired  to  pacify  or  quash  the  disputatious  po- 
sitioning of  the  early  Stuart  years. 

In  the  1 660s  and  1670s,  Dissenters  were  so  convinced  of  the 
evils  of  the  latitudinarian  campaign  against  zealous  conviction 
that  they  tended  to  renounce  whatever  Pauline  accommodations 
they  had  once  made  with  Seneca,  Epicurus,  and  the  pantheon  of 
pagan  philosophers.  As  evidence  that  Epicureanism  was  not  exclu- 
sively royalist  or  "limited  to"  a  defense  of  the  Restoration  estab- 
lishment, Kroll  mentions  the  translation  of  Lucretius  made  by 
Lucy  Hutchinson  just  after  the  war.9  But  what  he  fails  to  notice  is 
that  Hutchinson  repudiated  Lucretius  and  indeed  all  pagan  phi- 
losophy after  the  Restoration.  Like  Milton's  Jesus  in  Paradise  Re- 
gained, Hutchinson  represents  one  further  manifestation  that  the 
uses  of  ancient  philosophy  narrowed  after  the  Restoration:  that  is, 
intellectuals  against  the  monarchy  and  the  old  Church  of  England 
were  distrustful  of  those  once-admired  ancient  resources  for  their 
philosophical  and  rhetorical  failures  to  secure  reform  and  liberty. 
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The  zealous  supporters  of  the  good  old  cause  were  by  no  means 
alone  in  their  postwar  and  Restoration  distrust  of  the  ancients.  In 
addition  to  Hobbes's  famous  indictment  of  their  volatile  misuse, 
Sarah  Hutton  has  recently  shown  that  Stillingfleet  shared  with  the 
post-Restoration  Hutchinson  and  Milton  the  belief  that  '*[i}nstead 
of  being  the  best  preservers  of  .  .  .  snippets  of  revelation,  the 
Greeks  were  the  worst  corrupters  of  it."10  Even  so,  the  retractions 
from  paganism  to  the  scriptural  principles  of  the  faith  were  espe- 
cially agonized  for  those  onetime  classicists  among  the  dissenting 
reformers  and  regicides.  So  it  is  that  Milton  and  Hutchinson  stand 
as  the  most  dramatic  emblems  of  the  transformation  from  a  mo- 
ment when  debate  in  terms  of  Greco-Roman  philosophy  was  vir- 
tually limitless  to  a  moment  when  the  reduction  of  that  debate 
was  thought  vital  for  national  renovation  by  establishmentarians 
and  for  spiritual  renovation  by  dissenters. 

Prior  to  the  Restoration.  John  Milton  and  Lucy  Hutchinson  ex- 
ceed all  other  writers  in  bearing  witness  to  the  rich  and  dramatic 
(if  vexatious)  dialogue  between  Paul  and  the  Athenian  philoso- 
phers during  the  early  Stuart  decades — Milton  with  the  Stoics 
and  Hutchinson  with  the  Epicureans.  After  the  Restoration,  both 
reformers  emphasize  the  demonic  and  tyrannical  uses  to  which 
their  favorite  legacies  have  been  put  and  powerfully  extricate 
themselves  from  the  pagan  marketplace  of  ideas  in  reaction 
against  the  newly  dominant  court  culture.  There  is  for  them  a 
deeply  felt  sense  of  betrayal  by  the  once-supportive  classical  re- 
sources but  also  the  painful  recognition  that  the  unconvicted  pur- 
veyors of  ancient  wisdom  anticipate  the  failures  of  the  English  to 
free  their  world  forever.  For  Milton  and  Hutchinson,  the  latter- 
day  misappropriations  of  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans  (chief  among 
other  pagan  philosophers)  are  symptomatic  of  a  godless  and  tyran- 
nical Restoration  tendency  to  homogenize  classical  culture  in  the 
service  of  persecution  and  degeneration.  For  them,  the  Restoration 
Epicurus  and  Seneca  are  constructed  less  in  the  service  of  staking 
righteous  and  true  positions  in  a  culture  embattled  with  itself, 
still  less  in  the  polemical  caricature  of  religious  and  political 
threats,  and  more  for  the  purpose  of  flattering  a  mediocre  and  droll 
establishment  that  profits  from  its  pretense  of  being  fed  up  with 
the  disingenuous  manufacture  of  dissent. 

As  aliens  in  such  a  culture,  Milton  and  Hutchinson  bid  their 
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favorite  philosophers  good  night.  At  the  close  of  their  lives,  Mil- 
ton and  Hutchinson  let  the  devil  have  their  Marcus  Aurelius  and 
Lucretius  and  so  contribute  to  the  standardization  of  ancient  phi- 
losophy symptomatic  of  their  own  exclusion  from  the  institutions 
of  state  and  church.  But  as  children  of  the  early  Stuart  marketplace 
of  ideas,  their  retractions  are  not  at  all  complete  or  simple.  As 
Hutchinson  preserves  her  translation  of  Lucretius  in  a  carefully 
prepared  manuscript  and  Milton  continues  to  offer  heroic  and 
Christianized  images  of  Stoic  patience,  they  encourage  their  chil- 
dren and  readers  to  remember  Paul  in  Athens — to  imitate  the 
courage  with  which  he  threw  himself  into  the  cultural  fray.  Even 
now,  they  suggest,  there  is  some  kinship  between  those  Christians 
whose  heavenly  father  requires  strenuous  justification  and  those 
pagans  whose  god  is  "unknown."  But  in  what  they  see  as  the  vacu- 
ous, profane,  and  persecutory  England  of  Charles  II,  Hutchinson 
and  Milton  warn  their  readers  that  more  than  ever  before,  the 
reception  and  transmission  of  ancient  philosophy  are  fraught 
with  political  and  religious  dangers — with  tyranny  lurking  be- 
hind charity,  decadence  behind  tranquillity,  and  atheism  behind 
physics. 

MILTON   AND   A   TRINITY   OF  STOICS 

In  the  1640s  and  1650s,  Milton's  public  enemies  tended  to  be 
Stoics,  or  at  least  to  have  some  connection  with  Stoicism.  In  the 
Smectymnuan  campaign  against  the  bishops,  he  poked  fun  at  the 
Senecan  prelate  Joseph  Hall.11  Ten  years  later,  in  defense  of  regi- 
cide, Milton  mocked  Salmasius  for  his  work  on  Epictetus.  One  is 
tempted  to  conclude  in  this  matter  if  in  nothing  else  that  Milton 
sided  with  Comus,  whose  disdain  for  the  lady's  virtue  can  find  no 
better  insult  than  to  derive  that  virtue  from  "those  budge  doctors 
of  the  Stoic  fur,  /  [Who]  fetch  their  precepts  from  the  Cynic  tub" 
(Carey,  211).  But  in  the  years  before,  during,  and  just  after  the 
civil  war,  Milton  is  nervously  yet  powerfully  attracted  to  Sto- 
icism— or  rather  to  three  rival  forms  of  Stoicism,  each  with  its 
own  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

Comus  means  by  his  slight  little  more  than  that  the  lady  is 
antisocial  and  blockish,  at  most  that  she  has  misunderstood  the 
laws  of  nature.  In  The  Broken  Heart,  Ford  has  Crotolon  say  much 
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the  same  thing  when  he  warns  Orgilus — bound  for  Athens — 
"not  /  To  kick  against  the  world,  turn  cynic,  stoic"  (i.  1.5—6).  But 
her  brothers,  at  least  the  elder  one,  are  taken  with  stoicizing  her 
too.  Given  the  lady's  replacement  of  "charity"  with  "chastity"  in 
the  very  year  that  Casaubon  was  producing  the  charitable-sociable 
Marcus,  it  is  clear  that  Milton  is  celebrating  the  virtues  of  the 
Porch  against  the  editorial  grain  of  the  1634  meditations.  But  in 
those  political  writings  that  appear  in  the  years  after  the  editorial 
refashioning  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  Milton  is  not  silent  on  the  vir- 
tues of  Casaubon's  hero.  In  his  commonplace  book,  but  especially 
in  his  defense  of  the  English  regicides,  Milton's  admiration  for  the 
republicanism  of  the  Stoic  emperor  strengthens  the  hypothesis 
that  he  admires  the  very  facets  of  the  philosophy  that  Casaubon 
tries  to  conceal  or  erase,  and  that  he  despises  the  royalist  project 
of  enlisting  Stoicism  on  the  side  of  divine  right  and  forced  confor- 
mity. Moreover,  the  interiorized  Stoicism  of  the  lady  and  the  re- 
publican Stoicism  of  the  emperor  indicate  that  there  are  at  least 
two  radically  divergent  Stoicisms  in  Milton's  early  and  middle 
works,  a  battle  of  chastity  against  charity,  of  inviolable  or  auton- 
omous virtue  against  a  selfless  commitment  to  the  whole.  But 
throughout  the  1640s,  Milton's  references  to  Chrysippus  and  to 
Stoic  logic  amount  to  yet  a  third  version  of  the  philosophy  that  he 
can  most  and  least  afford  to  imitate.  This  third  version  makes 
some  attempt  to  negotiate  between  the  other,  extreme  construc- 
tions. In  turn,  Milton's  invectives  against  his  polemical  foes  take 
their  aim  at  the  political,  theological,  and  ethical  failures  of  all 
three  tendencies  and  their  representatives. 

Milton's  earliest  Stoic  figure — the  lady  in  A  Masque  presented  at 
Ludlow  Castle  (1634) — is  also  his  most  Epictetan.  Whatever  the 
social  basis  of  the  masque  at  Ludlow,  much  of  its  text,  if  not  its 
performance,  is  devoted  to  the  question  of  the  lady's  moral  auton- 
omy. To  put  this  another  way,  the  brothers,  the  spirits,  and  the 
lady  herself  debate  the  extent  to  which  she  is  complete  in  herself, 
whatever  the  distant  or  powerful  sources  of  her  gifts.  When  Alice 
appeals  to  "unblemished  .  .  .  Chastity"  in  the  place  of  charity,  she 
risks  the  dangers  of  revising  Scripture  itself  in  order  to  interiorize 
the  virtue  that  Casaubon  works  so  hard  to  socialize.  The  lady  may 
finally  depend  on  forces  outside  herself — a  guardian  angel,  a  fam- 
ily, and  a  husband  in  potentia — but  the  bulk  of  the  masque  aims 
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at  ensuring  a  hermetically  sealed  virtue  rather  than  a  charitable- 
sociable  patroness  who  emblematizes  the  seamless  macrocosm. 

The  elder  brother  couches  his  sister's  virtue — and  his  own 
calm — in  Stoic  terms  and  images.  Just  before  giving  what  is  per- 
haps the  most  emphatic  defense  of  his  sister's  moral  completeness, 
he  justifies  his  own  fearless  response  to  her  potential  danger  in  a 
Senecan  vein.  Like  Seneca  in  the  epistles,  the  elder  brother  informs 
the  younger  that  fear  is  unnecessary,  especially  when  its  object  is 
unknowable.12  But  whether  or  not  some  enemy  lurks  in  the  wood, 
the  elder  brother  can  rest  easy  because  of  Alice's  self-sufficient, 
tranquil  virtue: 

I  do  not  think  my  sister  so  to  seek, 

Or  so  unprincipled  in  virtue's  book, 

And  the  sweet  peace  that  goodness  bosoms  ever, 

As  that  the  single  want  of  light  and  noise 

(Not  being  in  danger,  as  I  trust  she  is  not) 

Could  stir  the  constant  mood  of  her  calm  thoughts, 

And  put  them  into  misbecoming  plight. 

Virtue  could  see  to  do  what  Virtue  would 

By  her  own  radiant  light,  though  sun  and  moon 

Were  in  the  flat  sea  sunk  .  .  . 

He  that  has  light  within  his  own  clear  breast 

May  sit  i'  the  centre,  and  enjoy  bright  day, 

But  he  that  hides  a  dark  soul,  and  foul  thoughts 

Benighted  walks  under  the  midday  sun; 

Himself  is  his  own  dungeon. 

(Carey,  194-95) 

With  an  eye  to  defining  what  constitutes  a  person's  "own,"  the 
brother  reconstructs  his  sister's  chastity  as  a  completely  autono- 
mous, self-governing  fortress  undamaged  by  changes  in  place, 
time,  or  event.  At  one  point  in  his  speech,  the  brother  admits  that 
he  is  begging  the  question  of  his  sister's  inviolability,  hiding  the 
vaguely  stated  exception  to  his  rule  in  parenthesis  ("Not  being  in 
danger").  The  masque  itself  is  possessed  with  the  question  of 
whether  such  an  aristocratic  woman,  or  for  that  matter,  anyone, 
can  truly  claim  the  perfect  autonomy  to  which  the  masque  re- 
curs.1' Whatever  the  reservations  about  the  fortress  surrounding 
the  lady's  virtue,  however,  even  Comus  has  to  admit  that  her  chas- 
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tity  is  more  constitutive  of  the  world  around  her  than  it  is  consti- 
tuted by  the  pressures  and  standards  of  that  world, 

By  the  end  of  the  masque,  however,  much  of  the  emphasis  on 
the  lady's  autonomy  has  waned.  Between  the  spirit,  the  nymph, 
their  medicines  and  baptisms,  and  the  family  to  whom  the  masque 
is  presented,  the  charitable-sociable  holism  of  the  1634  Marcus 
Aurelius  goes  far  toward  reclaiming  the  masque.  The  politics  of 
the  masque — suspecting  ritual,  courts,  and  canonical  power — 
may  be  at  odds  with  Casaubon's  Laudian  designs,  but  the  lady  can 
escape  her  dangers  once  and  for  all,  only  if  she  is  relocated  in  social 
and  cosmic  relationships.  In  her  own  speeches,  self-defense  gives 
way  in  large  part  to  her  advocation  of  a  moral  nature,  and  to  the 
very  need  to  speak  publicly  in  righteous  support  of  a  charitable 
holism  undone  by  greed,  luxury,  and  injustice.  Even  the  elder 
brother  expresses  some  reservations  about  the  self-aggrandizing 
pride  that  might  attend  the  interiorized  sage.  Thus  the  scope  of 
virtue  broadens  outward  from  the  fortress  of  the  lady's  soul  to  the 
country  house  of  her  parents,  the  mythical  and  political  landscape 
of  her  county,  and  universally  to  those  "mortals"  who  might  par- 
ticipate in  the  "sage  /  And  serious  doctrine  of  virginity."  In  the 
woods,  an  internalized  chastity  divorces  holistic  charity,  only  to 
remarry  that  macrocosmic  virtue  at  home  in  the  castle. 

In  his  polemical  writings  of  the  1640s  and  1650s,  Milton  him- 
self invokes  the  Stoic  tradition  for  sturdy  support  in  defense  of  his 
own  esteem.  Accused  of  sexual  and  literary  license,  Milton  refutes 
both  charges  in  his  Apology  against  a  Pamphlet  called  "A  Modest  Con- 
futation" .  .  .  (1642)  with  the  aid  of  an  interior  Stoicism  to  which 
his  lady  aspires.  The  verbal  echoes  between  the  Apology  and  the 
masque  have  often  been  noted;  Milton  defends  his  chastity  as  the 
same  kind  of  sage  and  mysterious  doctrine  that  the  lady  asserts, 
even  going  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  men  have  a  greater  responsi- 
bility to  be  chaste.  But  scattered  throughout  the  text  are  echoes 
of  the  great  Roman  Stoics,  too.  When  Milton  claims  that  the  just 
man  must  first  learn  not  to  be  unjust  to  himself,  one  editor  hears 
the  words  of  Marcus  Aurelius  behind  this  ethics  of  personal  hon- 
esty. Casaubon  renders  the  relevant  passage  thus:  "He  that  sin- 
neth,  sinneth  unto  himself,  He  that  is  unjust,  hurts  himself,  in 
that  he  makes  himself  worse  than  he  was  before."14  Time  and 
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again,  however,  Milton  returns  to  a  more  clearly  Stoic  rendering 
of  self-sufficient  honestum:  "silence  and  sufferance,  and  honest 
deeds  set  against  dishonest  words."  Or,  as  Epictetus  would  have  it 
in  a  famous  adage,  the  "honest"  man  or  woman  must  "bear  and 
forbear."  Although  it  might  occur  to  his  opponents  to  call  such  an 
honest  esteem  by  the  disparaging  name  of  pride,  Milton  will  not 
have  it;  rather,  it  is  a  "certaine  nicenesse  of  nature,  an  honest 
haughtinesse  and  self-esteem  either  of  what  I  was,  or  what  I  might 
be,  (which  let  envie  call  pride)"  (Yale,  1:890).  Just  so,  in  the  de- 
fense of  his  sister's  self-sufficiency,  the  elder  brother  of  the  masque 
fears  only  her  pride,  but  not  for  very  long. 

Although  a  major  part  of  his  "apology"  answers  the  charge  of 
sexual  transgression  with  a  personal  code  of  honesty,  Milton  is 
compelled  to  justify  the  obscenities  of  his  polemical  style,  in  other 
words,  the  places  in  his  pamphlets  where  he  has  not  observed  "si- 
lence and  sufferance."  It  is  just  at  this  point — where  Milton  seems 
to  have  lapsed  with  Job  into  raillery  and  passion — that  the  En- 
glishman grounds  his  authorial  decorum  in  the  specifically  Stoic 
conception  of  reason.  Citing  Horace,  Cicero,  and  Seneca  in  sup- 
port of  derision  in  serious  literature,  Milton  anticipates  the  charge 
that  he  has  no  authoritative  basis  for  such  a  style: 

That  I,  friend  objecter,  having  read  of  heathen  Philosophers,  some  to 
have  taught,  that  whosoever  would  but  use  his  eare  to  listen,  might 
heare  the  voice  of  his  guiding  Genius  ever  before  him,  calling  and  as  it 
were  pointing  to  that  way  which  is  his  part  to  follow;  others,  as  the 
Stoicks,  to  account  reason,  which  they  call  the  Hegemonkon,  to  be  the 
common  Mercury  conducting  without  error  those  that  give  themselves 
obediently  to  be  led  accordingly,  having  read  this,  I  could  not  esteeme 
so  poorly  of  the  faith  which  I  professe,  that  God  had  left  nothing  to 
those  who  had  forsaken  all  other  doctrines  for  his,  to  be  an  inward  wit- 
nesse,  and  warrant  of  what  they  have  to  do,  as  that  they  should  need  to 
measure  themselves  by  other  mens  measures  how  to  give  scope,  or  limit 
to  their  proper  actions.  (Yale,  1:904-5) 

The  Stoics  emerge,  then,  as  the  best  heathen  analogue  and  rival 
to  Christian  notions  of  conscience;  guided  internally  by  a  morally 
perfect  reason,  the  Stoic  provokes  Christians  "to  measure  them- 
selves" more  carefully  than  they  might  otherwise  without  rivals. 
More  specifically,  the  hegemonkon  is  offered  as  a  moral  foundation 
for  a  violent  and  obscene  rhetoric.  In  its  classic  formulation,  Diog- 
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enes  Laertius  derives  "rational  speech"  itself  from  the  heart  where 
this  ruling  faculty  receives  and  transmits  "presentations  and  im- 
pulses." 

Milton  garners  hope  from  his  belief  that  the  Christian  version 
of  this  rational  guide  is  at  once  equal  to  and  more  powerful  than 
the  pagan  "Mercury"  in  legitimizing  the  apparent  excesses  of  his 
polemical  outrage.  In  its  rulership,  however,  the  hegemonicon  has 
liabilities  as  well  as  benefits,  especially  when  its  presumably 
heaven-sent  powers  prove  self-serving  and  endogenous.  In  a  recent 
study  of  Senecan  tragedy,  Gordon  Braden  argues  that  the  hegemon- 
icon shares  a  kinship  with  the  second  part  of  the  tripartite  soul,  the 
seat  of  the  competitive  will-to-power.  The  faculty  can  rule  itself 
according  to  virtue  or  nature,  or  it  can  will  itself  into  power  over 
virtue  and  nature.15  If  such  a  faculty  is  to  undergird  polemical 
violence,  its  will-to-power  must  be  erased  or  somehow  Christian- 
ized. In  his  treatment  of  the  Stoics,  Milton  performs  two  feats  at 
once,  likening  faith  to  reason  but  also  separating  faith  from  a  Sto- 
icism that  elevates  the  self  at  any  cost,  without  concern  for  God 
or  nature. 

In  Milton's  case,  the  Christianized  "ruling  part"  of  the  "soul 
proper"  serves  to  "warrant,"  to  "limit,"  and  to  "give  scope"  to  the 
prophet's  zealous  and  forceful  oratory.  But  in  the  same  pamphlet, 
Milton  scorns  Bishop  Hall's  own  stoicizing  justification  of  the 
moral  self.  When  his  enemy  describes  himself  as  perfectly  inde- 
pendent, well-tempered,  and  contented,  Milton  seizes  on  such  sto- 
icizing for  its  defects  and  excesses.  On  the  one  hand,  the  prelate  is 
too  apathetic;  on  the  other,  he  is  too  proud.  In  one  case  he  is  not 
zealous  enough  in  pursuit  of  truth;  in  the  other,  "this  man  beyond 
a  Stoick  apathy  sees  truth  as  in  a  rapture,  and  cleaves  to  it.  Not  as 
through  the  dim  glasse  of  his  affections  which  in  this  frail  mansion 
of  flesh  are  every  unequally  temper'd,  pushing  forward  to  error, 
and  keeping  back  from  truth  oft  times  the  best  of  men"  (Yale, 
1:909).  As  a  means  of  self-defense,  Hall's  Stoic  apathy  is  at  once 
an  ideal  not  worth  living,  and  an  ideal  that  no  Christian  in  need 
of  grace  can  hope  to  live.  Yet  in  the  Defensio  pro  se  (1655),  when 
faced  yet  again  with  the  perils  of  his  invective  style,  Milton  re- 
turns inward  for  his  own  complete  sufficiency:  "To  the  extent  that 
any  man  is  virtuous,  so  stands  he  less  in  need  of  extrinsic  testi- 
mony; for  a  good  man,  content  with  himself,  does  nothing  to 
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make  himself  known  ...  he  surrounds  himself  with  his  own  integ- 
rity and  the  invincible  knowledge  of  righteous  deeds,  by  which, 
as  if  by  the  strongest  bulwark  and  garrison,  he  both  receives  the 
vain  attacks  of  vicious  men  and  frustrates  their  spears"  (Yale, 
4:791).  Like  the  lady  in  the  masque,  the  polemical  Milton  is 
caught  between  a  self-sufficient  silence  and  the  powerful  urge  to 
speak  with  a  prophet's  rage.  But  unlike  the  lady  who  has  her 
brothers  for  this  purpose,  Milton  attempts  to  reconcile  the  two 
impulses  by  deriving  his  speech  from  an  autonomous  virtue  and 
the  silent  but  commanding  hegemonicon. 

If  the  Apology  and  the  Defensio pro  se  carefully  justify  the  recourse 
to  personal  hegemony,  Milton's  defenses  of  the  postwar  govern- 
ment appeal  to  the  charitable-sociable  Marcus  Aurelius — and 
with  the  republican  accents  so  feared  by  Casaubon.  Scholars  have 
often  argued  for  the  pervasive  and  impressive  value  of  Stoicism 
for  the  republicans  of  the  post-civil  war  years.  Among  an  earlier 
generation  of  Miltonists,  A.  S.  P.  Woodhouse  built  a  magisterial 
case  for  the  view  that  in  the  1640s  and  1650s,  the  appeals  to  natu- 
ral law  and  native  freedom,  to  the  educability  of  the  people,  and 
to  the  charitable  toleration  of  like-minded  yet  free-spoken  citizens 
in  the  cause  of  reform,  were  animated  by  the  Stoics  first  and  fore- 
most among  ancient  traditions.  More  recently,  Richard  Tuck  has 
stressed  the  "new  humanism"  of  the  English  republicans,  a  major 
ingredient  of  which  was  Stoicism.  This  new  humanism,  of  which 
Milton  was  "almost  a  perfect  example,"  undergirds  the  fledgling 
republic  with  the  principles  of  natural  necessity  and  preservation, 
in  contrast  or  combination  with  the  warrant  of  mixed  constitu- 
tionalism.16 

So  it  is  that  the  author  of  The  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates 
(1649)  invokes  Seneca  and  "the  very  principles  of  nature"  against 
tyrants,  that  the  defender  of  regicide  calls  on  Seneca's  Naturales 
quaestiones  and  Cicero's  De  legibus  in  the  service  of  the  republic, 
and  that  the  logic  behind  Milton's  motto — "every  bad  man  is  a 
tyrant" — is  said  to  derive  from  the  paradoxes  of  "a  certain  school 
of  ancient  philosophers." 17  But  Milton's  admiration  for  the  Stoic 
emperor  is  especially  instrumental  in  dismantling  royalist  iconog- 
raphy. His  study  of  Marcus  Aurelius  is  recorded  in  the  common- 
place book,  which  makes  a  passing  reference  to  the  emperor  as  one 
in  a  line  of  good,  adopted  rulers.  There,  too,  the  scholarly  Milton 
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records  his  support  of  what  he  interprets  as  the  Justinian  Code's 
subordination  of  kings  to  laws.18  Generally  in  his  defenses  of  regi- 
cide or  in  his  assaults  on  royalist  idolatry,  Milton  defends  the  re- 
publican foundation  in  natural  law  against  the  king's  poachers  on 
that  ground.  His  Eikonoklastes  is  especially  scornful  of  the  royalists 
who  appropriate  that  rational,  virtuous,  and  universal  principle — 
no  less  at  least  than  its  contempt  for  the  royalist  efforts  to  promote 
the  king  as  a  latter-day  Job.19  But  it  is  his  first  defense  of  the  En- 
glish people  against  Salmasius  that  features  the  Stoic  emperor 
among  the  other  proponents  of  popular  rights,  senatorial  power, 
and  legal  sovereignty. 

Midway  through  the  Defensio  pro  populo  Anglicano  (165 1),  the 
debate  turns  to  the  politics  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  whose  positions 
have  proved  so  malleable  in  the  culture  producing  Casaubon's  edi- 
tion. Salmasius  has  consulted  the  historical  "Marcus"  in  selective 
fashion,  culling  out  the  notion  attributed  to  the  emperor  that 
while  magistrates  judge  the  citizens  and  princes  judge  the  magis- 
trates, God  alone  can  judge  the  prince.  "Well  now,"  Milton  scoffs, 
"to  keep  busy  you  bring  on  Marcus  Aurelius  as  a  supporter  of  ty- 
rants, though  you  would  have  been  better  off  to  let  Aurelius  lie" 
(Yale,  4:359).  Such  an  ominous  warning  is  clearly  the  stuff  of  Ca- 
saubon's nightmares.  But  the  advocate  of  regicide  supports  his 
threats  with  a  studied  analysis  of  the  relevant  construction  of  the 
emperor,  that  is,  the  one  found  in  Dio  Cassius:  "I  know  not 
whether  he  [Marcus]  said  that  God  alone  was  the  judge  of  tyrants; 
but  Xiphilinus,  whom  you  quote  on  autarchy,  does  state  that  God 
alone  can  be  the  judge  of  autarchies,  though  I  do  not  agree  that  in 
that  context  autarchy  means  monarchy,  and  I  believe  it  less  each 
time  I  read  what  goes  before"  (Yale,  4:359-60).  With  considerable 
care,  Milton  insists  that  Salmasius's  Marcus  is  an  editorial  con- 
struction by  the  eleventh-century  epitomizer  of  Dio.  With  virtu- 
ally an  equal  dose  of  honesty,  he  admits  the  partial  justice  of  Sal- 
masius's interpretation  of  that  construction,  as  well  as  the  dogged 
labors  that  readers  must  undertake  in  sorting  one  version  of  the 
emperor,  with  all  its  complications,  from  the  several  others. 

In  search  of  safer  republican  ground,  Milton  reverts  to  two 
other  versions  of  Marcus,  the  historical  one  found  in  the  Scriptores 
and  the  meditative  one  found  in  the  authentic  writings  stretching 
from  Casaubon's  English  translation  and  bilingual  edition  to  Ga- 
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taker's  Greek  text  with  its  massive  commentary.20  "Indeed,"  Mil- 
ton continues,  "anyone  who  has  read  the  passage  might  wonder 
how  that  incongruous  and  suddenly  ingrafted  idea  could  fit  in  or 
what  it  could  mean:  particularly  since  Marcus  Aurelius  was  the 
best  of  emperors  and,  so  Capitolinus  reports,  treated  the  people  as 
had  been  done  when  the  state  was  free;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
at  that  time  the  rights  of  the  people  had  been  paramount"  (Yale, 
4:360).  In  his  reading  of  the  Stoic  emperor,  Milton  demands  the 
kind  of  seamless  whole  that  the  meditative  emperor  projects  upon 
the  cosmos.  And  it  is  in  just  such  a  cosmic  fabric  and  its  interpre- 
tive reproduction  that  the  self-aggrandizing  tyrant  has  no  place. 
In  spite  of  Casaubon's  censorial  efforts,  the  critic  of  Charles  can 
find  conclusive  evidence  for  this  republican  holism  in  the  medita- 
tions themselves:  "That  same  ruler  tells  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
Life  of  his  reverence  for  Thrasea,  Helvidius,  Cato,  Dio,  Brutus  and 
all  tyrannicides  or  men  who  wished  for  that  honor,  and  he  tells 
also  of  his  design  for  a  commonwealth  governed  by  just  laws  with 
equal  rights  for  all:  not  Marcus  Aurelius,  so  the  fourth  book  states, 
but  the  law  is  master"  (Yale,  4:360).  These  passages  are  the  very 
ones  that  Casaubon  feared  to  let  loose  on  his  public,  and  Milton 
has  read  them  with  precisely  the  political  slant  that  the  editor  and 
translator  tried  to  correct. 

With  a  confidence  gained  from  the  Scriptores  and  the  emperor's 
own  words,  Milton  returns  to  Salmasius's  own  favored  text,  Dio's 
histories: 

[Marcus]  knew  everything  belonged  to  the  Senate  and  people,  and  said 
that  he  was  so  far  from  having  anything  of  his  own  that  his  very  habita- 
tion belonged  to  them,  or  so  Xiphilinus  has  it:  to  such  a  degree  did  he 
avoid  making  his  royal  right  the  grounds  for  any  usurpation.  On  his 
deathbed  he  recommended  his  son  to  the  Romans  as  successor  on  condi- 
tion of  his  worth,  and  did  not  therefore  claim  that  unlimited  and  imagi- 
nary right  of  ruling  as  though  such  right,  which  is  indeed  your  autarchy, 
were  delivered  by  God  to  pass  from  hand  to  hand.  (Yale,  4:360) 

Whereas  for  Casaubon  the  charitable-sociable  ideal  secures  the 
established  church  and  state  as  well  as  the  natural  subordination 
of  the  citizenry,  Milton  asserts  that  the  hereditary  monarch  is  the 
most  overgrown  and  presumptuous  part  in  the  republican  whole 
so  famously  celebrated  by  Cicero.  So  it  is  that  in  Milton's  hands, 
the  emperor's  distaste  for  sedition  can  be  turned  into  an  indict- 
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ment  against  the  arch-schemer  Charles  whose  fracturing  of  En- 
glish society  the  regicides  have  only  begun  to  heal.  Marcus  himself 
insists  that  it  is  better  to  excise  a  diseased  limb  than  to  let  the 
whole  body  be  consumed;  it  offends  Casaubon  but  not  Milton  to 
think  that  Marcus  could  have  included  a  king  among  the  diseases. 

Milton  is  not  satisfied  with  the  charge  that  Salmasius  has  failed 
to  understand  the  political  philosophy  of  the  Stoic  emperor.  More 
than  this,  the  Frenchman  has  failed  to  live  up  to  the  Epictetan 
code  of  ethics  to  which  he  has  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of 
his  career: 

Finally  you  take  as  example  the  English,  who  executed  their  tyrant 
Charles  after  he  became  their  prisoner  in  war  and  proved  incurable.  You 
say  that  "by  their  conflict  they  mutilated  an  island  which  under  her 
kings  had  been  happy  and  luxurious."  Nearly  ruined  by  luxury  rather, 
to  make  it  less  conscious  of  its  servitude,  and  with  its  laws  annulled  and 
its  religion  sold  into  bondage,  when  the  English  freed  it  from  slavery. 
Behold  this  editor  of  Epictetus  complete  with  Simplicius,  this  sober 
Stoic,  who  finds  that  "an  island  steeped  in  luxury"  is  happy!  No  such 
teaching,  I  am  sure,  ever  issued  from  Zeno's  porch.  (Yale,  4:430) 

The  brunt  of  this  attack  against  the  nominal  and  hypocritical 
Stoic  is  commonplace.  But  Milton  adds  some  force  to  the  obvious 
by  contrasting  the  completeness  of  the  edition  with  the  utterly 
vulnerable  integrity  of  the  editor.  Most  important,  Milton  persists 
in  conceiving  the  Stoicism  of  his  defense  in  terms  of  cosmic  or 
national  wholes  rather  than  the  human  atoms  in  those  wholes.  Ac- 
cordingly, Salmasius 's  lapse  into  hedonism  is  read  as  a  symptom 
of  royalist  culture,  of  the  corrupt  Epicureanism  that  isolated  a  vo- 
luptuary monarch  from  the  freedoms,  wishes,  and  needs  of  his 
people.  The  manner  in  which  a  corruption  of  the  whole  instanti- 
ates itself  in  the  lost  integrity  of  its  parts  reverses  the  image  of  the 
autonomous  lady  whose  circumscribed  virtue  is  reabsorbed  by  the 
social  virtues  of  her  father  and  their  family. 

After  Marcus  and  Epictetus,  Milton  comes  at  last  to  a  third 
Roman  Stoic,  Seneca,  that  imperial  servant  whose  own  public  ca- 
reer is  checkered  with  bravery  and  compromise.  When  Salmasius 
claims  that  Seneca  supported  the  placement  of  power  in  the  hands 
of  a  single  ruler,  Milton  resists  the  Stoic  altogether:  "Let  us  be 
free,  and  the  devil  with  Seneca;  unless  I  am  much  mistaken  we  are 
not  the  men  to  be  enslaved  by  these  gems  from  Seneca!"  (Yale, 
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4:456).  Yet  the  Englishman  immediately  takes  refuge  in  the  es- 
says of  the  Stoic,  for  Seneca,  he  says,  derives  imperial  power  from 
the  people  who  have  "entrusted  [it]  to  the  king  for  their  general 
welfare  and  not  for  their  destruction;  it  is  given  by  the  people  only 
to  be  exercised,  not  owned"  (Yale,  4:456).  Whereas  the  king  has 
tried  to  "own"  nature,  reason,  and  power  at  the  expense  of  the 
whole,  Milton  declares  that  the  distribution  of  reason  and  natural 
law  among  the  people  lies  at  the  very  basis  of  their  freedom  from 
such  a  usurper. 

In  all  three  cases,  Milton  reclaims  the  Roman  Stoics  and  their 
philosophy  from  their  appropriation  by  the  royalist  whose  own 
appeal  to  the  Porch  is  considered  either  hypocritical,  ill-con- 
sidered, or  misleadingly  selective.  But  even  though  he  concludes 
his  defense  with  the  taunt  that  any  member  of  "Chrysippus' 
porch"  should  have  a  herculean  antipathy  for  any  tyrant,  Milton 
implies  in  his  attacks  on  Salmasius's  idolatrous  worship  of  kings 
that  there  are  limits  to  the  republican  and  moral  uses  of  a  placid 
and  self-effacing  holism.  On  the  one  hand,  Milton  finds  comfort 
in  the  Marcus  Aurelius  who,  in  accordance  with  natural  law, 
shared  his  power  with  another  emperor  and  with  the  people.  On 
the  other,  he  scolds  Salmasius  for  reducing  Stoicism  to  its  supersti- 
tious and  idolatrous  impieties: 

Then  you  are  amazed  "that  those  who  have  beheld  the  king  in  Parlia- 
ment seated  on  his  throne  under  that  canopy  of  silk  and  gold  could  have 
doubted  whether  majesty  belonged  to  the  king  or  to  Parliament."  The 
men  you  speak  of  must  have  been  doubters  indeed  not  to  be  moved  by 
so  brilliant  an  argument  drawn  from  the  canopy  of  heaven,  or  even  bet- 
ter "the  canopy  of  silk  and  gold."  A  Stoic  like  you  gazed  on  this  golden 
heaven  with  such  rapt  religious  awe  that  you  seem  to  have  quite  forgot- 
ten what  Moses  and  Aristotle  mean  by  heaven.  (Yale,  4:506) 

Thus,  as  Salmasius  gazes  on  the  king's  canopy,  he  dissolves  his 
own  virtues  and  principles  in  the  raptures  of  the  mythologized 
establishment  with  its  rituals  and  traditions.  Assailing  the  pan- 
theistic Stoicism  that  deifies  the  stars  rather  than  the  maker  of 
stars,  Milton  believes  that  royalist  culture  denies  human  responsi- 
bility no  less  than  what  for  him  is  a  theological  fatalism  of  neces- 
sary causes  and  irrespective  decree.  In  other  words,  the  problem 
with  this  Stoicism  derives  from  its  placid  holism  rather  than  an 
atomization  of  self-sufficient  agents. 
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As  a  number  of  entries  in  his  commonplace  book  suggest,  one 
of  Milton's  most  formative  encounters  with  a  critique  of  this  kind 
of  Stoicism  was  his  reading  of  Lactantius.21  Although  this  church 
father  gives  his  share  of  praise  to  Stoic  approximations  of  such 
Christian  doctrine  as  the  Logos,  he  objects  to  the  optimism  with 
which  the  Stoics  remove  evil  and  moral  responsibility  from  their 
vision  of  a  perfect  world.  Unlike  the  Epicurean  god  whose  tran- 
quillity is  secured  by  negligence,  the  Stoic  divinity  is  never  angry 
because  there  is  finally  nothing  in  the  world  to  be  angry  about. 
For  Milton  as  for  Lactantius,  God  wants  a  warfaring  virtue  ever  in 
the  grasp  of  temptation  and  trial;  virtue  in  such  a  world  gains  its 
very  definition  and  existence  as  well  as  its  merit  from  the  presence 
of  evil. 

Milton's  attacks  on  both  Hall  and  Salmasius  are  often  aimed  at 
their  putative  loss  of  principle  or  fortitude  in  the  face  of  an  awe- 
some establishment.  In  his  view,  his  two  opponents  have  blindly 
submitted  to  the  kind  of  all-consuming  autocracy  promoted  in 
the  Casaubon  translation  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  Yet  we  have  seen 
that  for  Milton,  the  holistic  Stoicism  espoused  by  the  Stoic  em- 
peror constitutes  the  very  soul  and  muscle  of  England's  republican 
integrity.  Like  the  hegemonicon,  holism  has  its  moral  strengths  as 
well  as  its  dangers,  depending  on  the  aims  and  status  of  its  apolo- 
gist. In  pursuit  of  individual  integrity  and  the  moral  warfare  of 
each  and  every  soul,  Milton  can  either  jettison  such  a  Stoicism 
(like  Lactantius)  or  advert  to  some  embodiment  of  the  lady's 
chaste  autonomy.  Between  the  two  Stoicisms,  one  emphatic  about 
the  individual,  the  other  insistent  on  dissolving  the  parts  into  the 
whole,  Milton  interjects  into  his  polemical  writings  a  mediatory 
Stoicism  that  he  associates  with  Chrysippus. 

In  classical  times,  Chrysippus  was  praised  for  his  logical  acu- 
men but  also  for  the  systematization  with  which  he  preserved  a 
philosophy  under  siege  by  Skepticism.22  Both  of  his  assets,  logic 
and  system,  were  also  disparaged  by  the  Skeptics.  In  caricature, 
Chrysippus's  love  of  dialectic  was  reduced  to  logic-chopping, 
supersubtlety,  and  idle  paradox.  His  desire  to  render  a  cohesive 
whole  out  of  the  fragments  of  the  stoa  motivated  Plutarch,  among 
others,  to  accuse  him  of  fence-sitting  or  contradiction.23  We  have 
seen  how  Henry  Hammond's  analysis  of  the  cylinder  focuses 
Chrysippus's  mediative  legacy  on  the  relative  claims  of  fate  and 
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free  will.  It  is  the  negotiation  between  just  these  two  forces  that 
earns  the  Greek  Stoic  his  highest,  yet  not  his  only,  praise  among 
the  volumes  of  Milton's  prose.  For  Milton  has  studied  Chrysip- 
pus's  logic  as  well  as  his  cylinder. 

The  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce  (1643)  is  argued  from  the 
premise  that  seeming  contradictions  in  the  Bible  can  be  resolved 
in  the  spirit  of  charity  and  reason.  The  thrust  of  the  argument  is 
aimed  at  negotiation — between  personal  lives  and  public  good, 
between  the  two  testaments,  and  above  all  between  God's  dispen- 
sations and  the  human  agents  who  must  act  freely  in  accordance 
with  God's  designs.  For  Milton,  those  members  of  his  society  who 
want  to  drive  a  wedge  between  the  Mosaic  allowances  for  divorce 
and  the  gospel  denunciations  of  it  are  uncharitably  making  God 
the  author  of  sin.  But  God,  he  says,  has  one  will  and  one  purpose; 
the  Father  of  creation  is  not  contradictory  but  "commensurat  to 
right  reason"  (Yale,  2:292). 

Still  aligning  himself  with  those  Calvinists  who  have  been 
charged  by  Jesuits  and  Arminians  with  blaming  God  for  human 
transgression,  Milton  returns  the  charge  with  the  help  of  a  media- 
tory Chrysippus: 

Yet  considering  the  perfection  wherin  man  was  created,  and  might  have 
stood,  no  decree  necessitating  his  free  will,  but  subsequent  though  not 
in  time  yet  in  order  to  causes  which  were  in  his  owne  power,  they  might, 
methinks  be  perswaded  to  absolve  both  God  and  us.  Whenas  the  doc- 
trine of  Plato  and  Chrysippus  with  their  followers  the  Academics  and  the 
Stoics,  who  knew  not  what  a  consummat  and  most  adorned  Pandora  was 
bestow'd  upon  Adam  to  be  the  nurse  and  guide  of  his  arbitrary  hap- 
pinesse  and  perseverance,  I  mean  his  native  innocence  and  perfection, 
which  might  have  kept  him  from  being  our  true  Epimetheus,  and  though 
they  taught  of  vertue  and  vice  to  be  both  the  gift  of  divine  destiny,  they 
could  yet  find  reasons  not  invalid,  to  justifie  the  counsels  of  God  and 
Fate  from  the  insulsity  of  mortall  tongues:  That  mans  own  freewill  self 
corrupted  is  the  adequat  and  sufficient  cause  of  his  disobedience  besides 
Fate;  as  Homer  also  wanted  not  to  expresse  both  in  his  Iliad  and  Odyssei. 
(2:293-94) 

According  to  Milton,  these  heathen  writers  had  far  less  knowl- 
edge than  contemporary  theologians  about  the  special  gifts  of 
Adam.  Even  so,  Plato,  Homer,  and  Chrysippus  managed  to  nego- 
tiate a  theology  that  apportions  the  proper  measure  of  responsibil- 
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ity  to  Jove  and  Epimecheus  in  the  ongoing  battle  between  vittue 
and  vice.  As  the  passage  unrolds.  Milton  singles  out  the  texts  of 
Cicero,  whose  De  fato  offers  an  extended  summary  of  Chrysippus's 
mediation  between  destiny  and  fteedom.  And  he  could  find  fur- 
ther evidence  in  Diogenes  Laertius  and  Aulus  Gellius  of  Chrysip- 
pus's strenuous  efforts  toward  a  treaty  between  God's  dispensa- 
tions and  human  responsibility. 

That  Chrysippus  epitomizes  for  Milton  a  Stoicism  adept  at  ne- 
gotiation is  clinched  in  the  Artis  Logicae  (published  in  1672  but 
probably  assembled  in  the  1640s).  Although  Milton  decries  the 
encroachment  of  logic  on  the  grounds  or  theology,  he  admits  the- 
ology into  his  treatise  on  a  number  of  occasions.  The  Stoics  and 
Chrysippus  are  often  involved  in  this  encounter  between  the  two 
versions  ot  the  Logos.  Christian  and  rational.  In  his  investigation 
of  causal  arguments,  for  instance,  Milton  cites  Cicero's  De  fato.  De 
natura  deorum.  and  De  diunatione  on  the  rivalry  between  provi- 
dence, fate,  and  free  will.  Unlike  Aristotle,  the  Stoics  enter  such 
discussions  primarily  because  their  logic  centers  not  on  terms  but 
on  connections,  causes,  or  conjunctions,  for  instance  in  the  follow- 
ing proposition:  "If  there  are  gods,  then  there  is  divination;  but 
there  are  gods:  therefore,  there  is  divination"  (Yale,  8:377).  Milton 
recognizes  that  the  upshot  of  Stoic  logic  is  its  connectivity:  it  is 
not  important  whether  one  element  or  another  is  true;  it  matters 
only  that  the  whole  proposition  is  true.  As  in  the  treatise  on  di- 
vorce, such  a  Stoicism  cultivates  the  spirit  of  negotiation  rather 
than  a  birold  extremism  in  which  the  sell  and  the  divine  compete 
for  space  and  priority.-" 

In  his  logician's  textbook.  Milton  makes  reference  to  Stoic 
propositional  logic  as  it  is  explained  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  Cicero, 
and  Galen  among  others.  But  his  treatment  of  Chrysippus  is  tell- 
ingly mixed.  On  the  one  hand  the  subtle  logician  is  invoked  as 
part  of  Milton's  Ramist  effort  to  explode  or  to  revise  Aristotelian 
logic.1"  On  the  other.  Milton  collapses  the  Stoic's  systembuilding 
into  one  of  the  extremes  that  he  has  tried  to  mediate:  "  Hence  there 
is  a  solution  of  that  argument  of  Chrysippus  the  Stoic  and  other 
ancients  in  Cicero's  De  fato  by  which  they  tried  to  prove  that  all 
future  things  are  necessary  and  as  it  were  fated,  since  it  is  necessary 
that  they  be  either  true  or  false"  (Yale,  8:349).  This  conclusion  is 
also  Hammond's — that  the  theologian  or  logician  who  begins 
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with  fate  and  then  tries  to  admit  human  responsibility  will  return 
at  long  last  to  an  extreme  determinism.  Despite  their  vastly  differ- 
ent political  and  ecclesiastical  orientations,  Milton  and  Hammond 
agree  that  the  concealment  of  fatalism  beneath  a  guise  of  freedom 
is  more  damning  than  the  other  charge  that  can — and  will — be 
leveled  at  the  Chrysippean  Stoic,  that  is,  the  charge  of  an  apa- 
thetic, supersubtle,  or  politic  fence-sitting. 

Like  the  other  Stoicisms  of  the  lady  and  the  emperor,  then,  the 
Chrysippean  version  of  the  philosophy  has  its  liabilities  as  well  as 
its  assets.  If  the  lady's  autonomy  can  slide  into  presumption  and 
the  emperor's  holism  into  conformity,  the  spirit  of  negotiation  can 
prove  a  simple  lack  of  conviction,  a  contradictoriness  and  an  apa- 
thy that  Milton  cannot  allow.  Or  a  Stoicism  committed  to  the 
mediation  between  extremes  can  conceal  an  extremism  after  all. 
It  can  be  said  that  Milton's  own  logic  participates  in  the  Stoic 
dilemma  over  whether  private  or  cosmic  nature  is  the  premiere 
metaphysical  constituent.  As  Walter  Ong  suggests,  the  En- 
glishman's logic  is  reducible  to  individual  forms;  however,  the 
subjection  of  individual  forms  to  logical  rules  and  categories  en- 
tails that  no  individual  can  escape  a  systematic  definition  of  the 
scheme  of  things.26  "The  Stoics,  too,"  Milton  writes,  "said  that  the 
ideas  were  our  own  notions."  Moreover,  "according  to  Laertius,  In 
Zenone,  the  Stoics  teach  that  Socrates  is  an  ultimate  species"  (Yale, 
8:301,  304).  One  can  take  such  a  position  in  a  nominalist  direc- 
tion that  there  are  only  individuals,  the  Stoicism  of  the  lady.  But 
one  can  also  conclude  that  if  the  lady  (with  Socrates)  is  an  invio- 
lable species,  then  she  joins  all  the  other  cosmic  parts  in  their  con- 
sumption by  the  logic  of  the  whole,  the  Stoicism  of  the  emperor. 
Early  and  recently,  it  has  been  argued  that  Milton's  monism  is 
symptomatic  of  his  desire  for  a  mediatory  philosophy  guarantee- 
ing a  continuum  in  nature.27  Whether  in  cosmic  or  logical  terms, 
however,  the  problem  with  such  a  philosophy  is  that  it  diminishes 
the  significance  of  human  choice.  A  Chrysippean  Stoicism  might 
be  part  of  the  arsenal  that  eventually  supports  Milton  in  his  depic- 
tion of  the  cosmos  as  a  continuous  flower,  in  his  placement  of  earth 
in  the  shadow  of  heaven,  and  in  his  faith  in  the  accommodations 
of  the  great  argument.  But  Milton  never  entirely  abandons  the 
exclusionary  dualism  that  challenges  a  warfaring  Christian  to 
choose  God  or  the  world. 
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If  Milton  admires  three  Stoic  tendencies  in  his  early  and  middle 
works,  then  his  admiration  is  limited  by  their  blind  sides.  After 
the  Restoration,  however,  the  once  fitful  criticisms  of  the  Stoics 
become  full-blown.  It  is  easy  enough  to  find  some  remnants  of  a 
renovated  Stoicism  in  the  late  great  poems,  but  by  and  large  they 
expressly  aim  to  demonize  or,  at  least,  to  supersede  the  ethics  of 
Seneca  and  Marcus  with  their  biblical  archetypes,  Job  and 
Christ.28  Among  the  later  works,  Milton's  recantation  is  famously 
stringent  in  Paradise  Regained.  Working  through  the  various 
schools  of  thought,  the  savior  arrives  "last"  at  the  Stoics,  but  his 
careful  and  relatively  long  construction  of  their  errors  testifies  to 
the  dangerous  power  that  the  philosophy  has  for  the  Christian 
faith — last  no  doubt  and  most. 

According  to  Jesus,  the  ills  of  Stoicism  are  oriented  in  at  least 
three  directions:  the  arrogant  justification  of  the  self,  a  misconcep- 
tion about  the  deity  or  the  cosmic  order,  and  the  trimmer's  pen- 
chant for  negotiation  between  one  position  and  another.  By  the 
end  of  his  diatribe,  Milton's  savior  has  repudiated  the  lady  with 
her  autonomy,  the  emperor  with  his  holism,  and  the  logician  with 
his  "subtle  shifts."  The  first,  he  believes,  has  supplanted  God,  the 
second  has  excused  the  self,  and  the  third  has  forgotten  that  "rea- 
son is  but  choosing." 

The  first  two  of  these  Stoicisms  are  more  emphatically  de- 
nounced than  the  third,  perhaps  because  the  problems  of  mediat- 
ing between  God  and  man  but  also  between  Christian  faith  and 
heathen  virtue  are  too  close  for  comfort.  From  the  outset,  Jesus 
berates  the  Stoic's  self-deification,  along  with  the  presumption 
that  the  sage  is  self-sufficient  without  need  for  God  or  the  cre- 
ation: 

The  Stoic  last  in  philosophic  pride, 

By  him  called  virtue;  and  his  virtuous  man, 

Wise,  perfect  in  himself,  and  all  possessing, 

Equal  to  God,  oft  shames  not  to  prefer, 

As  fearing  God  nor  man,  contemning  all 

Wealth,  pleasure,  pain  or  torment,  death  and  life, 

Which  when  he  lists,  he  leaves,  or  boasts  he  can. 

(Carey,  505) 

Throughout  the  trial,  Satan  and  Jesus  debate  the  extent  to 
which  the  savior  depends  on  resources  outside  himself;  the  clash 
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between  self-perfection  and  external  means  is  even  more  pervasive 
in  the  brief  epic  than  it  is  in  the  masque  at  Ludlow.  Although  the 
savior  hesitates  to  admit  that  he  has  read  the  ancient  writers,  he 
could  readily  find  in  Seneca  a  fund  of  evidence  for  his  first  charge 
that  the  Stoic  sage  equates  himself  with  God  and,  at  times,  even 
elevates  himself  over  God.  But  there  is  another  aspect  to  Jesus' 
indictment  of  Stoic  autonomy,  that  is,  the  belief  that  the  sage  can 
be  happy  without  the  resources  of  the  world.  Among  other  sallies 
into  heathen  ethics,  the  Son  himself  has  given  some  merit  not  just 
to  famous  Stoic  examples  of  such  an  indifference  but  also,  more 
generally,  to  the  paradox  that  only  the  virtuous,  wise  man  is  free, 
rich,  and  kingly:  "Yet  he  who  reigns  within  himself,  and  rules  / 
Passions,  desires,  and  fears,  is  more  a  king;  /  Which  every  wise 
and  virtuous  man  attains"  (Carey,  469).  Still,  Jesus  acknowledges 
that  his  mission  on  earth  relies  in  some  measure  on  "means,"  even 
if  those  means  are  produced  by  the  savior  himself.  Moreover,  in 
modeling  himself  on  Job,  he  indirectly  criticizes  the  apathy  of 
those  Stoics  who  fail  to  understand  the  profit  of  a  pious  agony. 

The  savior  does  not  stop  with  the  putatively  self-sufficient 
Stoic;  he  moves  on  to  the  fatalist  who  empties  the  self  of  all  power, 
virtue,  and  responsibility  in  deference  to  a  seamless  and  omnipo- 
tent cosmic  whole.  Accordingly,  Jesus  proceeds  to  reject  the  Stoics 
for  their  cosmic  holism  with  its  mundanized  God  and  its  passive 
human  agents.  In  his  closing  summary  of  the  ills  of  pagan  ethics, 
he  resumes  his  indictment  of  the  Stoics  at  the  point  where  pride 
gives  way  to  fatalism: 

Alas  what  can  they  teach,  and  not  mislead; 
Ignorant  of  themselves,  of  God  much  more, 
And  how  the  world  began,  and  how  man  fell 
Degraded  by  himself,  on  grace  depending? 
Much  of  the  soul  they  talk,  but  all  awry, 
And  in  themselves  seek  virtue,  and  to  themselves 
All  glory  arrogate,  to  God  give  none, 
Rather  accuse  him  under  usual  names, 
Fortune  and  Fate,  as  one  regardless  quite 
Of  mortal  things. 

(Carey,  506) 

With  the  final  references  to  fortune  and  a  negligent  god,  Epicu- 
reanism rejoins  Stoicism  but  not  because  the  philosophers  of  the 
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Garden  are  as  proud  as  the  sages  of  the  Porch.  Rather,  misconcep- 
tions about  the  fatal  network  constituting  the  universe  coincide 
with  the  fortuitous  erasure  of  purpose  in  atomism  so  that  in  the 
final  analysis,  utter  contingency  and  absolute  determinism  come 
to  the  same  thing,  the  total  removal  of  human  agency  from  the 
godly  demands  of  self-justification. 

Jesus'  third  reason  for  rejecting  the  Porch  articulates  Milton's 
loss  of  faith  in  Stoic  mediation:  "For  all  his  tedious  talk  is  but  vain 
boast,  /  Or  subtle  shifts  conviction  to  evade."  According  to  the 
savior,  the  Chrysippean  "shifts"  between  positions  lack  conviction 
in  two  senses.  First,  for  all  their  reputed  dogmatism,  the  Stoics 
appear  uncertain  about  their  own  ultimate  concerns — the  sum- 
mum  bonum,  the  nature  of  nature,  and  the  mixture  between  di- 
vinity and  human  will.  Whether  lacking  fixed  positions  or  having 
too  many,  the  mediatory  Stoic  rides  back  and  forth  on  logical  sub- 
tlety and,  therefore,  falls  short  of  Milton's  commitment  to  rational 
certitude.29  But  by  "conviction"  Milton  also  means  a  spiritual  in- 
dictment of  one's  own  transgressions.  Any  nascent  Christian  must 
begin  with  the  conviction,  forged  between  God  and  conscience, 
that  he  or  she  is  infested  with  sin.  Such  a  saving  "conviction"  en- 
tails both  the  certainty  that  one  is  a  sinner  and  God's  judgment 
on  the  guilty  transgressor. 

Milton  portrays  a  variety  of  such  Stoic  evasions  in  the  hell  of 
Paradise  Lost,  those  deriving  from  a  pride  that  rules  out  the  possi- 
bility of  sin,  or  from  an  apathy  that  wants  oblivion  more  than 
anything  else.  In  book  10  of  the  epic,  the  serpentine  Satan  absents 
himself  from  judgment  in  the  garden,  "Convict  by  flight,  and  re- 
bel to  all  law."  Earlier  in  book  2,  the  mazy  negotiations  between 
apathy  and  passion,  fate  and  free  will,  are  aimed  at  the  same  kind 
of  oblivion  that  the  inaccessible  Lethe  would  offer.  Far  from  recon- 
ciling free  will  and  ineluctable  fate,  then,  the  demonic  Stoic  of 
Paradise  Lost  vacillates  between  a  self-aggrandizing  pride  and  an 
oblivious  loss  of  self  in  fatalistic  apathy,  the  false  patience  to  which 
Milton  prefers  the  passionately  convicted  Job.30  By  contrast,  after 
his  own  attempt  at  mediation  between  fatalism  and  free  will, 
the  fallen  Adam  proves  to  know  better  than  the  inhabitants  of 
hell  that  "all  my  evasions  vain,  /  And  reasonings,  though  through 
mazes,  lead  me  still  /  But  to  my  own  conviction"  (Fowler,  551). 

Unlike  the  naive  Adam,  however,  the  strangely  world-weary 
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Jesus  of  Paradise  Regained  testifies  to  the  cultutal  motives  of  retrac- 
tion. Allowing  that  some  engagement  with  the  Gentile  philoso- 
phers is  virtually  unavoidable  if  not  useful,  Milton's  savior  reviews 
the  Stoics  and  Epicureans  in  much  the  same  spirit  as  he  does  the 
faulty  resources  of  money,  courtly  splendor,  political  savvy,  and 
military  power.  Whatever  the  patience  with  which  he  dissects  and 
discriminates  between  philosophies,  Jesus'  point  is  that  in  a  world 
of  godless  tyranny  and  epidemic  degeneration,  the  differences  be- 
tween one  satanic  resource  and  another  matter  not  in  the  least. 
His  characterization  of  the  imperial  world  resembles  nothing 
more  than  the  hellish  fields  on  which  the  damned  in  Milton's  other 
epic  carry  out  their  mental,  physical,  and  political  activities,  all  of 
which  are  evasions  of  slavery  and  damnation.  In  such  a  world,  an- 
cient philosophy  is  no  more  redemptive  than  silly  gaming,  and 
the  caricature  of  philosophers  no  more  instrumental  for  the  faith- 
ful than  concessions  to  atheists.  Like  marital  or  political  cove- 
nants, Jesus  concludes,  the  contract  between  Greco-Roman  cul- 
ture and  Christian  revelation  can  be  erased  the  minute  that  its 
holy  spirit  is  violated,  or  more  to  the  point,  since  such  a  contract 
is  by  its  very  nature  unholy,  the  philosophical  agents  of  a  godless 
and  censorial  imperialism  must  themselves  be  censored. 

HUTCHINSON'S  CONVICTION 
OF  EPICURUS 

In  June  1675,  )ust  f°ur  years  after  the  publication  of  Paradise  Re- 
gained, Lucy  Hutchinson  presented  a  copy  of  her  translation  of  Lu- 
cretius to  Arthur  Annesley,  earl  of  Anglesey.  The  overriding  pur- 
pose of  her  dedication  is  to  renounce  the  work,  its  author,  and 
the  young  translator  who  forsook  her  God  for  such  a  blasphemous 
poem.  In  its  own  time,  she  laments,  the  antiprovidential  atomism 
of  De  rerum  natura  was  horrible  enough,  a  pagan's  muddled  reac- 
tion against  the  superstitious  practices  of  his  day.  But  on  two 
fronts  the  reception  of  Lucretius  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II  illus- 
trates for  her  the  spiritual  and  moral  bankruptcy  of  English  cul- 
ture. On  the  one  hand,  Restoration  England  is  so  uniformly  droll 
as  to  care  very  little  about  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients  or  any  "so- 
ber &  serious  studies";  on  the  other,  the  newly  enslaved  and  god- 
less people  of  England  are  wretchedly  grateful  to  Lucretius  for 
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undergirding  their  own  atheism  and  degeneration.31  Both  in  igno- 
rance and  learning,  the  England  of  the  restored  monarch  is  thor- 
oughly evil;  its  reprobate  and  bland  uses  of  philosophy  are  censo- 
rial where  they  should  liberate  and  permissive  where  they  should 
restrict. 

Hutchinson's  dedication  to  Anglesey  extends  its  condemnation 
of  Lucretius  to  other  pagan  philosophers  in  much  the  same  spirit 
as  those  translations  that  she  made  of  John  Owen's  theology  after 
the  Restoration.32  Nonetheless,  she  allows  that  her  wartime  con- 
temporaries and  she  had  a  special  investment  in  Epicureanism.  As 
a  way  of  accounting  for  what  now  appear  wasted  efforts  but  also 
for  the  potentially  damning  bequeathal  of  her  English  version,  she 
recalls  a  time  when  the  physical  and  ethical  views  found  in  De 
rerum  natura  were  widely  and  fervently  discussed.  With  regard  to 
physics,  we  know,  the  1640s  and  1650s  were  a  time  in  which  re- 
formers like  Comenius  could  seriously  theorize  a  marriage  be- 
tween the  pursuit  of  atoms  and  a  renovation  of  culture  according 
to  scripture,  grace,  and  reason;  in  these  decades,  moreover,  Chris- 
tian intellectuals  of  many  orientations  participated  in  the  Conti- 
nental campaign  to  baptize  mechanical  atomism.  Physics  aside, 
the  events  of  the  1640s  and  1650s  were  widely  held  to  share  mul- 
tiple points  of  resemblance  with  the  ethics  of  De  rerum  natura.  For 
Hutchinson  herself,  the  poem's  applications  were  obvious  enough 
at  a  moment  when  her  husband  and  she  were  still  devoted  partici- 
pants in  the  victory  of  political  and  religious  liberties  over  the 
tyranny  of  king  and  bishop,  yet  when  the  grandees  on  the  parlia- 
mentary side  were  unsheathing  their  corrupt  ambitions.  As  the 
annotations  of  the  manuscript  point  out,  there  is  Lucretius 's  ongo- 
ing demolition  of  the  superstitious  anxieties  produced  by  a  ritual- 
istic society;  mainly  in  book  5,  one  finds  his  proto-Hobbesian 
analysis  of  the  rise  of  civilization,  law,  and  policy.  What  is  more, 
for  all  its  impious  rejections  of  divine  providence  or  a  spiritual 
afterlife,  the  Latin  poem  is  filled  with  condemnations  of  ambition 
and  also  with  graphic  depictions  of  the  horrors  of  war — themes 
everywhere  apparent  in  Hutchinson's  own  narrative  of  her  times. 
In  verses  composed  after  the  ascendancy  of  Cromwell,  she  idealizes 
the  pastoral  tranquillity  of  her  husband's  estate  in  images  reminis- 
cent of  Lucretius.  33 

Of  course,  Hutchinson  was  not  at  all  alone  in  her  application 
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of  Epicurean  positions  to  troubled  times  in  seventeenth-century 
England.  Authors  flourishing  in  the  1640s  and  1650s  habitually 
imitated  Lucretius's  comparisons  between  atomism  and  chaotic 
civil  war,  and  they  discussed  the  influence  of  civil  war  on  the  Ro- 
man poet's  life  and  work.  Royalists  such  as  Browne,  Clarendon, 
Cavendish,  Waller,  Evelyn,  and  Charleton  reconceived  the  perils 
of  war,  democracy,  and  sectarianism  in  atomic  terms,  sometimes 
defending  atomic  physics  in  spite  of  these  associations.  They  culti- 
vated gardens,  pacific  forms  of  discourse,  indifference  to  death, 
and  mental  calm  in  the  face  of  disaster,  all  with  Epicurus  as  their 
chief  precedent. 

Considering  its  wartime  utility,  then,  along  with  the  respected 
humanist  prescription  of  selective  and  censorial  reading,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Hutchinson  was  drawn  to  the  epic  of  that  atheist 
"dog"  Lucretius.^  In  the  biography  of  Colonel  Hutchinson,  her 
zealous  defense  of  providence  and  fiery  protests  against  a  woman's 
authority  might  provide  counterpoint  to  the  materialist  and  van- 
guard translation  of  the  atomic  epic.  But  according  to  Hutchin- 
son's dedication  to  her  patron,  the  translation  was  not  simply  a 
saint's  Joban  test  during  which  a  woman  beleaguered  by  the  fail- 
ures of  godly  war  and  republican  politics  looked  the  strongest  ar- 
gument against  providence  in  the  face  and  still  believed  in  her 
God.  Even  in  her  retraction  from  the  clutches  of  Lucretius  and  the 
other  corrupt  pagans,  Hutchinson  makes  it  plain  to  her  patron 
that  she  longed  to  know  about  Lucretius  because  this  knowledge 
offered  her — a  well-educated,  godly  woman — some  foothold  in 
the  most  valuable  conversations  taking  place  around  her.  For  the 
woman  who  wrote  impressive  sonnets  for  courtly  coteries  in  the 
1630s,  who  translated  the  Epicurean  masterpiece  in  her  spare 
time,  and  who  collected  in  manuscript  the  poetry  of  Cleveland, 
Carew,  Denham,  and  other  poets  dear  to  such  translators  as 
Thomas  Stanley,  for  this  woman  the  early  Stuart  marketplace  of 
ideas  involved  more  than  anything  else  the  supremacy  of  dia- 
logue— if  by  dialogue  is  meant  the  coexistence  of  deep  commit- 
ment with  what  John  Kerrigan  has  called  that  "trans-shifting  in 
a  social  'Pageant'"  more  complex  "than  cultural  division  imposed 
by  some  logic  of  history."^ 

With  Milton  and  Hutchinson  in  dialogue  with  Casaubon  and 
Carew,  we  can  reconstitute  the  early  Stuart  period  as  a  time  of 
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ideological  conflicts  and  intricate  contingencies.  We  need  not 
choose  between  an  image  of  the  Stuart  marketplace  of  ideas  in 
which  any  position  can  be  exchanged  for  any  other  and  another 
view  in  which  there  can  be  no  exchange  whatsoever.  For  early  sev- 
enteenth-century men  and  women,  Paul's  encounter  with  the  phi- 
losophers often  served  to  clarify  and  even  to  construct  the  bound- 
aries of  English  politics  and  religion.  Just  as  often,  we  have  seen, 
the  early  Stuart  transmissions  of  Stoicism  and  Epicureanism  were 
unstable  and  open-ended.  With  the  Restoration,  Hutchinson  in- 
forms her  patron,  the  heyday  of  this  intellectual  marketplace  has 
passed.  But  setting  her  scorn  for  the  Restoration  Epicure  against 
her  preservation  of  the  Lucretius  manuscript,  it  is  not  finally  clear 
whether  for  her  the  moment  has  passed  for  better  or  worse. 

Unlike  Milton's  Jesus,  Hutchinson  does  not  bother  to  name 
"the  other  fardle  of  Philosophers"  when  her  condemnation  of  pa- 
ganism moves  outward  from  Lucretius.  These  others  are  perhaps 
more  dangerous,  she  suggests,  because  "in  some  pulpitts  [they] 
are  quoted  with  devine  epithetes": 

They  that  make  the  incorruptible  God  part  of  a  corruptible  world,  & 
chaine  vp  his  absolute  freedome  of  will  to  a  fatall  Necessity;  That  make 
nature,  which  only  is  the  Order  God  hath  sett  in  his  workes,  to  be  God 
himselfe,  That  feigne  a  God  liable  to  Passion,  impotence  and  mutabill- 
ity,  &  not  exempt  from  the  vilest  lusts;  That  belieue  a  multiplicitie  of 
Gods,  adore  the  Sun  &  Moone  and  all  the  Host  of  Heaven,  and  bandy 
their  severall  deities  in  faction  one  against  another;  All  these,  and  all  the 
other  poore  deluded  instructors  of  the  Gentiles,  are  guilty  of  no  lesse 
impiety,  ignorance  &  folly  then  this  Lunatick,  who  not  able  to  diue  into 
the  true  Originall  &  Cause  of  Beings  &  Accidents,  admires  them  who 
devizd  this  Casuall,  Irrationall  dance  of  Attomes.  ($r) 

Far  from  requiring  their  names,  these  Stoics  and  Epicureans  are 
better  known  (she  concludes)  as  representations  of  "the  deplorable 
wretchednesse  of  all  mankind,  who  are  not  translated  from  dark- 
nesse  to  light  by  supernaturall  illumination"  (3V).  Naming  each 
example  of  the  benighted  human  condition  would  be  worse  than 
idle;  the  concession  of  a  title  or  an  epithet  would  involve  more 
engagement  with  the  philosophers  than  she  is  willing  to  allow. 

Even  so,  in  her  famous  narrative  of  the  early  Stuart  epoch, 
Hutchinson  remembers  how  destructive  a  name  can  prove.  With 
"Puritan,"  all  the  king's  men  sought  to  undo  honest  and  godly 
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people,  "and  when  they  had  once  given  them  a  name,  whatever 
was  odious  or  dreadfull  to  the  king,  fixt  that  upon  the  Puritane, 
which,  according  to  their  character,  was  nothing  but  a  factious 
hypocrite."'6  Meanwhile,  she  continues,  hypocrites  on  the  parlia- 
mentary side  attempted  to  destroy  the  honest  and  righteous  lead- 
ers by  holding  them  to  the  tonsorial  standards  of  a  "Roundhead." 
In  accounting  for  the  past,  Hutchinson  warns  her  children,  one 
must  beware  the  opacity  of  loaded  names.  Nonetheless,  she  ex- 
pects her  children  to  know  and  feel  precisely  what  she  means  by  a 
name  mentioned  on  virtually  every  page  of  her  narrative,  the 
"Cavaliers." 

Hutchinson  would  no  more  deny  the  meaningfulness  of  "Cava- 
lier" than  she  would  acknowledge  the  truth  behind  the  royalist 
use  of  "Puritan."  But  whatever  her  intentions,  her  analysis  of  nam- 
ing serves  to  caution  future  historians  that  the  terms  of  the  past 
are  neither  radically  indeterminate  nor  rigidly  monolithic.  So  it 
goes  with  Hutchinson's  unnamed  "Epicures"  and  "Stoics."  Like 
"Puritans"  and  "Cavaliers,"  their  tags  recur  among  those  seven- 
teenth-century names  that  challenge  the  intellectual  historian  to 
perform  two  tasks  equally  well.  With  nodal  terms  for  guidance, 
he  or  she  must  reconstruct  in  great  detail  the  beliefs  and  logics 
held  out  as  true,  redemptive,  and  powerful  by  the  texts  left  over 
from  the  past.  But  in  much  the  same  detail,  the  historian  must 
reinvent  the  ways  in  which  a  culture  spliced,  exceeded,  or  canceled 
its  own  creeds  and  designs.  Reading  those  many  early  Stuarts  who 
modernized  Paul's  invitation  to  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans,  then, 
one  is  compelled  to  mediate  between  a  culture  that  thrives  on 
principled  division  and  a  culture  animated  by  the  babble  of  hybrid 
discourses  and  crossbred  legacies. 
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17.  See  J.  H.  M.  Salmon,  "Stoicism  and  Roman  Example:  Seneca  and  Tacitus  in  Ja- 
cobean England,"  Journal  of  the  History  of  Ideas  50  (1989):  199-225,  reprinted  in  some- 
what different  form  as  "Seneca  and  Tacitus  in  Jacobean  England,"  in  Linda  Levy  Peck, 
ed.,  The  Mental  World  of  the  Jacobean  Court  (New  York:  Cambridge  University  Press, 

1 991)  ,  169-88. 

18.  Nicholas  Tyacke,  Anti-Calvinists:  The  Rise  of  English  Arminianism,  c.  1 590-1640 
(Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1987);  Patrick  Collinson,  The  Religion  of  Protestants:  The  Church 
in  English  Society,  1 559-1625  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1979). 

19.  A  selective  list  of  the  critics  of  Tyacke  includes  Davies,  Caroline  Captivity, 
50-5 1 ;  Peter  White,  Predestination,  Policy,  and  Polemic:  Conflict  and  Consensus  in  the  English 
Church  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Civil  War  (New  York:  Cambridge  University  Press, 

1992)  ,  1-12;  Sharpe,  Personal  Rule,  275-402;  and  Sheila  Lambert,  "Richard  Montagu, 
Arminianism,  and  Censorship,"  Past  and  Present  124  (1989):  36-68. 

20.  Sharpe,  Personal  Rule.  275-402. 

2 1 .  White,  Predestination.  Policy,  and  Polemic. 

22.  Kenneth  Fincham  and  Peter  Lake,  eds.,  The  Early  Stuart  Church.  1603-1642 
(Stanford:  Stanford  University  Press,  1993).  See  especially  Fincham 's  introduction,  the 
essay  coauthored  by  Fincham  and  Lake,  and  essays  by  Tyacke,  Fincham,  John  Fielding, 
Lake,  and  White. 

23.  For  the  struggles  involved  in  representing  the  harsher  side  of  the  Calvinist  God, 
see  John  Stachniewski,  The  Persecutory  Imagination:  English  Puritanism  and  the  Literature  of 
Religious  Despair  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1991). 

24.  Annabel  Patterson,  Fables  of  Power:  Aesopian  Writing  and  Political  History  (Dur- 
ham, N.C.:  Duke  University  Press,  1991),  2. 

25.  If  there  is  a  fault  with  Marcia  Colish's  magisterial  work  on  classical  and  medieval 
Stoicism  (cited  in  note  10  above),  it  is  that  she  tends  to  stabilize  problematic  Stoic 
doctrines  and  then  to  dismiss  what  appear  to  be  deviations. 

26.  See  Jerome  J.  McGann,  ed.  and  intro.,  Historical  Studies  and  Literary  Criticism 
(Madison:  University  of  Wisconsin  Press,  1985),  14. 

27.  William  R.  Elton,  "King  Lear"  and  the  Gods  (San  Marino:  Huntington  Library, 
1968),  272-76. 

28.  John  Dunn,  Political  Obligation  in  Its  Historical  Context:  Essays  in  Political  Theory 
(New  York:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1980),  16.  The  best  recent  study  of  what  Dunn 
calls  the  activities  of  thinking  in  the  early  Stuart  period  is  Debora  Kuller  Shuger's  Habits 
of  Thought  in  the  English  Renaissance:  Religion.  Politics,  and  the  Dominant  Culture  (Berkeley: 
University  of  California  Press,  1990). 

29.  Among  the  many  important  dates  and  texts  for  the  English  importation  of  Sto- 
icism are  the  following:  translations  of  Cicero's  Deofficiis  and  the  Paradoxa  (1534,  I54°> 
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among  many  others);  translations  of  Epictetus's  Manual  by  James  Sanford  in  1567  and 
by  John  Healey  in  16 10;  Arthur  Golding's  translation  of  Seneca's  treatise  on  benefits 
(1578);  Thomas  Lodge's  translation  of  the  philosophical  works  of  Seneca  (1614,  1620); 
and  Meric  Casaubon's  translation  of  Marcus  Aurelius  (1634,  1635).  But  this  is  just  the 
tip  of  the  iceberg;  there  were  many  Continental  editions  of  major  writers,  in  addition  to 
the  works  falsely  attributed  to  Seneca  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  plus  many  other  translations 
of  writers  like  Plutarch.  Then  there  are  the  great  Neostoical  texts,  from  Lipsius's  De 
constantia  (translated  by  Sir  John  Stradling)  to  Du  Vair's  La  Philosophie  Morale  des  Stoiques 
(translated  by  Thomas  James).  For  Lipsius's  major  scholarship  on  Stoicism,  see  note  30 
below.  For  Epicureanism,  Renaissance  readers  could  consult,  among  others,  Lucretius 
(in  Latin),  Diogenes  Laertius  (in  Latin  or  Greek,  including  letters  by  Epicurus),  Horace, 
and  Cicero. 

30.  Lipsius's  two  major  tomes — one  devoted  to  ethics,  the  other  to  physics — are 
the  Manuductio  ad  philosophiam  stoicam  and  the  Physiologia  stoicorum.  both  dated  1604. 
Seventeenth-century  antipathy  to  Stoicism  is  treated  by  Henry  W.  Sams  in  "Anti- 
Stoicism  in  Seventeenth-and  Early  Eighteenth-Century  England,"  Studies  in  Philology  41 
(1944):  65-78. 

31.  For  praise  of  Milman  Parry's  description  of  historical  scholarship — "I  make  for 
myself  a  picture  of  great  detail" — see  Jerome  J.  McGann's  introduction  to  Historical 
Studies  and  Literary  Criticism,  8-1 1 . 


I.  POLITICAL  EPICURUS 

1.  On  the  midcentury  revival,  see  Robert  Hugh  Kargon,  Atomism  in  England  from 
Hariot  to  Newton  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1966),  54-105;  Margaret  J.  Osier,  "Fortune, 
Fate,  and  Divination:  Gassendi's  Voluntarist  Theology  and  the  Baptism  of  Epicurean- 
ism," in  Osier,  ed.,  Atoms,  "Pneuma,"  and  Tranquillity.  155-74;  and  Kroll,  The  Material 
Word.  Among  the  many  works  on  Gassendi,  see  Bernard  Rochot,  Les  travaux  de  Gassendi 
sur  Epicure  et  sur  I'atomisme,  1619-1658  (Paris:  J.  Vrin,  1944);  and  Lynn  Sumida  Joy, 
Gassendi  the  Atomist:  Advocate  of  History  in  an  Age  of  Science  (New  York:  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity Press,  1987). 

2.  The  debate  has  centered  mainly  on  the  triumph  of  mechanical  science,  in  which 
Epicurean  atomism  played  an  important  part.  Christopher  Hill  includes  the  atomism 
of  the  Catholic  Nicholas  Hill  among  the  seventeenth-century  scientific  trends  that  the 
historian  believes  are  the  product  of  radical  Protestant  politics;  see  Intellectual  Origins  of 
the  English  Revolution  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1965),  144-45.  Hugh  Trevor-Roper  has 
led  the  chorus  of  disapproval  in  his  Catholics,  Anglicans  and  Puritans:  Seventeenth  Century 
Essays  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1987),  7.  Even  so,  some  committed  re- 
formers approved  atomism,  including  John  Webster  and  John  Comenius.  With  regard 
to  atomism,  John  Henry  challenges  the  influential  argument  of  R.  K.  Merton's  Science, 
Technology,  and  Society  in  Seventeenth-Century  England  (New  York:  H.  Fertig,  1970)  that 
Puritanism  fostered  the  scientific  revolution.  See  Henry's  "Atomism  and  Eschatology: 
Catholicism  and  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Interregnum,"  British  Journal  for  the  History 
of  Science  15  (1982):  211-39.  Sir  Kenelm  Digby's  "Aristotelian  atomism"  is  a  good  ex- 
ample, he  argues,  that  "in  reality  things  were  very  mixed  up"  in  the  politics  of  atomism. 
For  the  argument  that  the  rise  of  science  was  largely  latitudinarian  in  spirit,  see  Henry's 
essay  in  The  Scientific  Revolution  in  National  Context,  ed.  Roy  Porter  and  Mikulas  Teich 
(New  York:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1992),  178-209;  Henry  R.  McAdoo,  TheSpirit 
of  Anglicanism:  A  Survey  of  Anglican  Theological  Method  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  (New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1965),  240-315;  and  Barbara  J.  Shapiro,  John  Wtlkins.  1614- 
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i6j2:  An  Intellectual  Biography  (Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press,  1969),  espe- 
cially 2-5.  A  recent  collection  of  essays  on  the  debate  has  been  edited  by  Richard  Kroll, 
Richard  Ashcraft,  and  Perez  Zagorin,  Philosophy,  Science,  and  Religion  in  England,  1640- 
ijoo  (New  York:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1992). 

3.  In  addition  to  those  cited  above  in  note  10  of  the  introduction,  the  exceptions 
include  Charles  Trawick  Harrison,  "The  Ancient  Atomists  and  English  Literature  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century,"  Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  Philology  45  (1934):  1-79;  and  David 
A.  Hedrich  Hirsch,  "Donne's  Atomies  and  Anatomies:  Deconstructed  Bodies  and  the 
Resurrection  of  Atomic  Theory,"  Studies  in  English  Literature  31  (1991):  69-94.  1°  The 
Mathematicians'  Apprenticeship:  Science.  Universities,  and  Society  in  England,  1 560-1640 
(New  York:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1984),  Mordechai  Feingold  argues  that  atom- 
ism was  accepted  only  toward  the  end  of  the  early  Stuart  period  (8) — this  despite,  of 
course,  continued  resistance  to  the  theory  from  such  natural  philosophers  as  William 
Harvey  (in  his  work  on  generation). 

4.  For  Renaissance  scholarship  on  the  relations  between  Democritus  and  Epicurus, 
see  Diskin  Clay,  Lucretius  and  Epicurus  (Ithaca:  Cornell  University  Press,  1983),  54. 

5.  "Harriot,  Hill,  Warner  and  the  New  Philosophy,"  in  John  W.  Shirley,  ed.,  Thomas 
Harriot:  Renaissance  Scientist  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1974),  107-28.  The  quotation 
appears  on  107-8.  For  criticism  of  the  assumption  that  these  men  formed  a  school,  see 
John  W.  Shirley,  Thomas  Harriot:  A  Biography  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1983),  358-79. 

6.  G.  B.  Harrison,  ed.,  Advice  to  His  Son  by  Henry  Percy,  Ninth  Earl  of  Northumberland 
(1609)  (London:  Ernest  Benn,  1930),  70. 

7.  BL  Harleian  6002,  f.  7. 

8.  For  the  discussion,  see  BL  Harleian  6002,  ff.  7-10  (a  copy  by  Charles  Cavendish); 
and  BL  Add.  6782,  ff.  362-74. 

9.  Walter  Warner,  Birch  4394,  ff.  382-83. 

10.  Birch  4394,  f.  396. 

11.  Jean  Jacquot,  "Thomas  Harriot's  Reputation  for  Impiety,"  in  John  W  Shirley, 
ed.,  A  Source  Book  for  the  Study  of  Thomas  Harriot  (New  York:  Arno  Press,  1981),  178 
(separately  paginated;  reprinted  from  Notes  and  Records  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  9 
[1952],  164-87). 

12.  Nathaniel  Torporley,  "A  Synopsis  of  the  Controversie  of  Atoms,"  BL  Birch  4458, 
ff.  6—8  is  appended  to  Jacquot,  "Thomas  Harriot's  Reputation  for  Impiety,"  183-86, 
where  it  is  pointed  out  that  Torporley  must  have  written  the  synopsis  after  Bacon  be- 
came Verulam  in  July  16 18. 

13.  For  Warner's  notion  of  vis.  see  Birch  4394,  ff.  382-86;  and  discussions  by  Kar- 
gon  (Atomism  in  England.  36-40)  and  Jacquot  ("Harriot,  Hill,  Warner  and  the  New  Phi- 
losophy," 1 19-20). 

14.  Harriot  is  quoted  by  Jacquot  in  "Thomas  Harriot's  Reputation  for  Impiety," 
181.  In  The  Chemical  Philosophy:  Paracelsian  Science  and  Medicine  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seven- 
teenth Centuries  (New  York:  Science  History  Publications,  1977),  Allen  G.  Debus  points 
out  Fludd's  interest  in  atomic  theory  and  also  Gassendi's  willingness  to  think  of  Fludd 
as  a  kind  of  atomist  (220,  270).  For  the  question  of  "mentalities"  and  the  study  of  nature 
in  the  Renaissance,  see  Brian  Vickers,  ed.,  Occult  and  Scientific  Mentalities  in  the  Renaissance 
(New  York:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1984). 

1 5 .  The  most  extended  account  of  the  activities  of  the  Cavendish  group  is  Jean  Jac- 
quot, "Sir  Charles  Cavendish  and  his  Learned  Friends,"  Annals  of  Science  8  (1952):  13- 
27,  I75-91- 

16.  For  "the  hysterical  condemnation  of  atomism  by  the  University  and  Parlement 
of  Paris  in  1624,"  see  Trevor-Roper,  Catholics.  Anglicans  and  Puritans.  1. 

17.  The  Weapon-Salve  Maladie  (1637),  19. 
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18.  For  Fludd,  see  Doctor  Fludds  Answer  unto  M.  Foster;  or,  the  Squesing  of  Parson  Fosters 
Sponge  (1631),  third  member,  28  (separately  paginated).  For  William  Harvey's  attacks  on 
atomism,  see  De generatione animal ium,  translated  as  Disputations  Touching  the  Generation  of 
Animals  by  Gweneth  Whitteridge  (Oxford:  Blackwell  Scientific  Publications,  1981), 
65.  Still,  Harvey  at  times  has  recourse  to  atomic  analogies  for  mysterious  or  invisible 
phenomena  (188-89,  449)-  The  1636  Frankfurt  edition  of  Sennert's  Hypomnemata  Phys- 
ica  .  .  .  devotes  part  3  to  the  subject  "de  atomis  &  mistione"  (86-1 17).  For  the  stocktak- 
ing of  subtlety,  see  Catherine  Wilson,  The  Invisible  World:  Early  Modern  Philosophy  and  the 
Invention  of  the  Microscope  (Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press,  1995). 

19.  For  the  new  professorships  at  Oxford  and  their  context,  see  Robert  G.  Frank  Jr., 
Harvey  and  the  Oxford  Physiologists:  A  Study  of  Scientific  Ideas  and  Social  Interaction  (Berkeley: 
University  of  California  Press,  1980),  45-46.  Feingold's  Mathematicians'  Apprenticeship  is 
the  most  helpful  source  for  an  understanding  of  the  place  of  the  universities  in  the  exten- 
sive network  of  natural  philosophers  and  mathematicians. 

20.  The  Discovery  of  a  World  in  the  Moone  ( 1 638).  ed.  with  an  introduction  by  Barbara 
Shapiro  (Delmar,  N.Y.:  Scholars'  Facsimiles  and  Reprints,  1973),  35. 

2 1 .  Thomas  Heywood,  The  Hierarchie  of  the  Blessed  Angells  ( 1 635),  157. 

22.  For  examples,  see  Kurd  Lasswitz,  Geschichte  der  Atomistik  vom  Mittelalter  bis  New- 
ton (Leipzig:  Leopold  Voss,  1926),  2  vols.;  Andrew  G.  Van  Melsen,  From  Atomos  to  Atom: 
The  History  of  the  Concept  "Atom."  trans.  Henry  J.  Koren  (Pittsburgh:  Duquesne  Univer- 
sity Press,  1952);  and  Marie  Boas,  "The  Establishment  of  the  Mechanical  Philosophy," 
Osiris  10  (1952):  412-541,  according  to  which  the  works  of  Sennert,  Basso,  Bacon,  and 
others  amount  to  an  "intensive  revival  of  atomism"  in  the  1620s  (442,  building  on  the 
research  of  Lasswitz). 

23.  Sandys  invokes  Lucretius  on  the  following  pages:  6,  98,  142,  and  243  (on  which 
the  quotation  appears);  Lucretius  also  shows  up  in  Sandys's  commentary  on  his  famous 
translation  of  Ovid,  for  instance,  in  glosses  on  the  ills  of  love  and  of  superstition  and  on 
the  fictional  status  of  pagan  mythology.  See  also  Wolfgang  Bernard  Fleischmann,  Lucre- 
tius and  English  Literature,  1680-1740  (Paris:  A.  G.  Nizet,  1964),  87-90. 

24.  This  text  is  included  in  the  Alexander  B.  Grosart  edition  of  Eliot's  works  (pub- 
lished privately  in  London,  1879-82),  vol.  2.  Quotations  from  The  Monarchie  of  Man  are 
also  taken  from  Grosart's  edition,  vol.  I. 

25.  See,  for  instance,  Harold  Hulme,  The  Life  of  Sir  John  Eliot,  1592  to  1632:  Struggle 
for  Parliamentary  Freedom  (New  York:  New  York  University  Press,  1957),  374—81. 

26.  Essayes:  Or,  Morall  and Politicall  Discourses  (1636),  226. 

27.  The  Philosophical  Works  of  Francis  Bacon,  ed.  John  M.  Robertson  (New  York:  Qut- 
ton,  1905),  91. 

28.  Sir  Robert  Filmer:  "Patriarcha"  and  Other  Writings,  ed.  Johann  P.  Sommerville 
(New  York:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1991),  11.  The  evidence  for  the  early  date  is 
presented  in  the  editorial  introduction  (xxxii-xxxiv).  For  Aristotle's  Politics,  see  Introduc- 
tion to  Aristotle,  ed.  with  introductions  by  Richard  McKeon  (Chicago:  University  of  Chi- 
cago Press,  1973),  597.  For  the  close  relations  between  Bacon's  scientific  method  and 
his  legal  support  of  prerogative,  see  Julian  Martin,  Francis  Bacon,  the  State,  and  the  Reform 
of  Natural  Philosophy  (New  York:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1992). 

29.  Stephen  Kogan,  The  Hieroglyphic  King:  Wisdom  and  Idolatry  in  the  Seven  teen  th- 
Century  Masque  (Rutherford,  N.J.:  Fairleigh  Dickinson  University  Press,  1986),  135.  Cf. 
Henry  More,  "Democritus  Platonissans,  or  an  Essay  upon  the  Infinity  of  Worlds  out  of 
Platonick  Principles,"  in  The  Complete  Poems  of  Dr.  Henry  More  ( 16 14-168-/),  ed.  Alexan- 
der B.  Grosart  (New  York:  AMS  Press,  1967);  and  Stephen  M.  Fallon,  Milton  among  the 
Philosophers:  Poetry  and  Materialism  in  Seventeenth-Century  England  (Ithaca:  Cornell  Univer- 
sity Press,  1991),  118.  Or  as  Louis  Bredvold  has  put  it:  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
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materialism  and  mechanism  often  came  with  an  "idealistic  superstructure"  attached  (The 
Intellectual  Milieu  of  John  Dryden  [Ann  Arbor:  University  of  Michigan  Press,  1956],  52). 

30.  Stephen  Orgel  and  Roy  Strong  argue  that  the  machinery  and  perspective  of  the 
masque  detracted  from  or  rather  reconstituted  its  "magic":  "the  better  word  is,  perhaps, 
scientific.  For  the  masque  is  the  form  that  most  consistently  projects  a  world  in  which 
all  the  laws  of  nature  have  been  understood  and  the  attacks  of  mutability  defeated  by 
the  rational  power  of  the  mind.  Nature  in  the  masque  is  the  nature  envisioned  by 
Baconian  science;  its  pastorals  embody  not  the  innocence  but  the  fullest  richness  of  expe- 
rience" (Inigo  Jones:  The  Theatre  of  the  Stuart  Court,  2  vols.  [Berkeley:  University  of  Califor- 
nia Press,  1 97  3],  1:1 3).  Cf.  Smuts,  Court  Culture  and  the  Origins  of  a  Royalist  Tradition  in 
Early  Stuart  England.  154-59. 

31.  I  cite  the  facsimile  of  The  Wisedome  of  the  Ancients,  trans.  Sir  Arthur  Gorges  (New 
York:  Garland,  1976),  83-84.  Two  of  Bacon's  texts  are  devoted  to  the  atomic  Cupid,  the 
one  in  De  sapient ia  and  De principiis  atque  originibus.  Only  the  De  sapientia  was  published 
early  in  the  Stuart  period.  De  principiis  did  not  appear  until  around  midcentury,  but  it 
was  written  around  161 2. 

32.  The  Poems  of  Thomas  Careu;  ed.  Rhodes  Dunlap  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press, 
1949),  76. 

3  3 .  Kogan ,  The  Hieroglyphic  King,  1 60—2 o 5 . 

34.  Gerald  Hammond,  Fleeting  Things:  English  Poets  and  Poems,  1616-1660  (Cam- 
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35.  Giordano  Bruno,  The  Expulsion  of  the  Triumphant  Beast,  trans,  and  ed.  Arthur  D. 
Imerti  (New  Brunswick,  N.J.:  Rutgers  University  Press,  1964),  137. 

36.  John  Sadler,  Masquarade  du  Ciel:  Presented  to  the  Great  Queene  of  the  Little  World 
(1640),  2. 

37.  Birch  4279,  f.  307;  Feingold,  The  Mathematicians'  Apprenticeship.  8;  on  Sadler, 
114. 

38.  The  King  and  Queenes  Entertainment  at  Richmond  ( 1 636),  in  Materialien  zur  Kunde 
des  dlteren  Englischen  Dramas,  ed.  W.  Bang  (Louvain:  Uystpruyst,  1903),  3. 

39.  Aurelian  Townshend,  Tempe  Restor'd,  in  The  Poems  and  Masques  of  Aurelian  Tou  ns- 
hend.  ed.  Cedric  C.  Brown  (Reading:  Whiteknights  Press,  1983),  94. 

40.  Kathleen  McLuskie,  The  "Revels"  History  of  Drama  in  English  (New  York:  Meth- 
uen,  1981),  4:147. 

41.  See  Charleton's  Physiologia  Epicuro-Gassendo-Charltoniana  ....  reprinted  from 
the  1654  edition  with  an  introduction  by  Robert  Hugh  Kargon  (New  York:  Johnson 
Reprint,  1966),  344.  Cf.  Gassendi's  Animadversiones  in  Decimum  Librum  Diogenis  Laertii 
.  .  .  (1649;  reprinted,  New  York:  Garland,  1987),  1:348. 

42 .  The  Works  of  Sir John  Suckling:  The  Non-Dramatic  Works,  ed.  Thomas  Clayton  (Ox- 
ford: Clarendon  Press,  1971),  18.  Clayton  dates  the  poem  between  1626  and  1632. 

43.  Walter  Montagu,  The  S  hep  heard' s  Paradise  (1659  edition,  originally  played  in 
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Norma  Kroll,  "The  Democritean  Universe  in  Webster's  The  White  Devil,"  in  Drama  in 
the  Renaissance,  ed.  Clifford  Davidson  et  al.  (New  York:  AMS  Press,  1986),  236-54,  the 
"indifferent  chain  of  random  action  and  reaction"  in  the  play  is  signalled  by  the  early 
reference  to  Democritus. 

1 10.  Robert  Burton,  The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  ed.  Thomas  C.  Faulkner  et  al.  (Ox- 
ford: Clarendon  Press,  1989-94),  1:1.  The  edition  is  still  in  progress. 

in.  Richard  G.  Barlow,  "Infinite  Worlds:  Robert  Burton's  Cosmic  Voyage," Journal 
of  the  History  of  Ideas  34  (1973):  291-302;  see  also  Robert  M.  Browne,  "Robert  Burton 
and  the  New  Cosmology,"  Modern  Language  Quarterly  13  (1952):  131-48,  in  which  much 
of  the  same  evidence  is  reviewed  from  edition  to  edition,  but  with  a  reluctance  to  con- 
clude that  Burton  could  have  had  (or  expressed)  sympathy  for  the  theory  of  an  infinite 
universe. 

112.  See,  for  example,  Burton,  The  Anatomy,  1:430. 

1 13.  See  Burton,  The  Anatomy.  1:28,  137,  271,  281,  334,  430-31;  3:144,  176,  404. 

1 14.  The  Works  ofLucian  of  Samosata,  trans.  H.  W.  Fowler  and  F.  G.  Fowler,  4  vols. 
(Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1905),  2:224. 

115.  Despite  his  jokes  about  Nicholas  Hill,  Donne  uses  the  atom  to  great  metaphor- 
ical effect  in  the  sermons,  devotions,  and  even  in  the  love  poetry  (e.g.,  "The  Ecstasy"). 
For  one  account,  see  Hirsch,  "Donne's  Atomies  and  Anatomies." 

1 1 6.  Devon  L.  Hodges,  Renaissance  Fictions  of  Anatomy  (Amherst:  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Press,  1985),  107-23. 

117.  See  Burton,  The  Anatomy,  1:407  and  2:92. 

1 18.  See  Reid  Barbour,  Deciphering  Elizabethan  Fiction  (Newark:  University  of  Dela- 
ware Press,  1993),  chapter  5. 

1 19.  See  John  Haffenden,  ed.,  William  Empson:  Essays  on  Renaissance  Literature  (New 
York:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1993),  vol.  1,  Donne  and  the  New  Philosophy,  78- 
128,  216-54. 

120.  Burton,  The  Anatomy,  2:79. 

121.  Philosophical  Works  of  Francis  Bacon.  119,  1 99,  517. 

122.  For  a  good  discussion  of  Epicurean  freedom  and  its  influence  on  the  pastoral, 
see  Rosenmeyer,  The  Green  Cabinet,  especially  chapter  5.  On  the  origins  of  "otium"  in 
Epicurean  contexts,  see  67—68. 

12  3.  Ralph  Cudworth,  The  True  Intellectual  System  of  the  Universe  (1678);  for  Moses, 
12-13;  cf.  Danton  B.  Sailor,  "Moses  and  Atomism,"  Journal  of  the  History  of  Ideas  25 
(1964):  3-16. 

1 24.  The  Poems  of  William  Browne  of  Tavistock,  ed.  Goodwin,  2 : 1 90. 

125.  For  the  joke  and  its  attribution  to  Arcesilaus,  see  Montaigne,  "Of  Cruelty" 
(Complete  Essays,  307). 

126.  Eliot,  The  Monarchie  of  Man,  ed.  Grosart,  123-24. 
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2.  EPICURUS  IN  THE  TEMPLE 

1 .  Philosophical  Works  of  Francis  Bacon,  754. 

2.  Religio  Medici,  in  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  The  Major  Works,  ed.  Patrides,  86. 

3.  Humphry  Sydenham,  The  Athenian  Babler.  A  Sermon  Preached  at  St.  Maries  in  Ox- 
ford, the  9.  ofluly,  7626  (1627),  8. 

4.  For  anthropomorphism,  see  Philosophical  Works  of  Francis  Bacon,  1 19,  199;  for  the 
epistemic  sense,  60. 

5.  Martin  Fotherby,  Atheomastix  (1622),  170. 

6.  The  Works  of  Sir  John  Suckling,  ed.  Clayton,  169. 

7.  The  article  appears  in  Britain  and  the  Netherlands,  ed.  A.  C.  Duke  and  C.  A.  Tamse 
(The  Hague:  Nijhoff,  1981),  7:94-117. 

8.  For  Tyacke's  Anti-Calvinists  and  its  critics,  see  notes  18-22  in  the  introduction 
above. 

9.  See  note  22  in  the  introduction  above. 

10.  Francis  Cheynell,  The  Rise,  Growth,  and  Danger  of Socinianisme  (1643),  25-26.  For 
the  various  uses  of  the  term  "Socinian"  in  the  Stuart  period,  see  H.  John  McLachlan, 
Socinianism  in  Seventeenth-Century  England  (Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press,  1951). 

1 1 .  Areopagitica,  in  Complete  Prose  Works  of  John  Milton  (New  Haven:  Yale  University 
Press,  1959-82),  2:517,  cited  hereafter  as  Yale. 

12.  For  Bacon  and  atomism,  see  Fulton  Henry  Anderson,  The  Philosophy  of  Francis 
Bacon  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1948);  Kargon,  Atomism  in  England,  43—53; 
Graham  Rees,  "Atomism  and  'Subtlety'  in  Francis  Bacon's  Philosophy,"  Annals  of  Science 
37  (1980):  549~7i;and  Lisajardine,  Francis  Bacon:  Discovery  and the  Art  of Discourse  (New 
York:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1974),  1 14.  Graham  Rees  has  studied  Bacon's  deduc- 
tive approach  to  a  semi-Paracelsian  natural  philosophy  in  a  number  of  recent  articles; 
see,  for  example,  "Francis  Bacon's  Biological  Ideas:  A  New  Manuscript  Source,"  in  Vick- 
ers,  ed.,  Occult  and  Scientific  Mentalities  in  the  Renaissance,  297-3 14. 

13.  Charles  W.  Lemmi,  The  Classic  Deities  in  Bacon:  A  Study  in  Mythological  Symbolism 
(Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins  University  Press,  1933),  128-29.  For  the  importance  of 
providence  in  Bacon's  program,  see  Sidney  Warhaft,  "The  Providential  Order  in  Bacon's 
New  Philosophy,"  in  Francis  Bacon's  Legacy  of  Texts:  "The  Art  of  Discovery  Grows  with  Discov- 
ery," ed.  William  A.  Sessions  (New  York:  AMS  Press,  1990),  151-67. 

14.  For  a  full  account  of  this  commonplace,  see  Elton,  "King  Lear"  and  the  Gods. 
9-62. 

15.  In  his  assessment  of  Democritus  as  a  moderate  skeptic,  Bacon  is  combining  the 
dual  tendencies  in  the  Renaissance  to  see  the  atomic  philosophy  as  both  dogmatic  and 
antiestablishmentarian.  Both  tendencies  make  notable  appearances  in  Montaigne's  Apol- 
ogy for  Raymond  Sebond:  Montaigne  quotes  Lucretius  many  times  to  show  that  human 
beings  are  no  wiser  than  the  animals  that  they  subject  (see  Complete  Essays,  263),  then 
features  the  Roman  poet's  praise  of  his  master  Epicurus  among  the  most  egregious  mani- 
festations of  human  arrogance  (283). 

16.  "And  if  you  like  better,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  Greeks,  to  ascribe  the 
first  inventions  to  men;  yet  you  would  not  say  that  Prometheus  was  led  by  speculation 
to  the  discovery  of  fire,  or  that  when  he  first  struck  the  flint  he  expected  the  spark;  but 
rather  that  he  lighted  on  it  by  accident,  and  (as  they  say)  stole  it  from  Jupiter"  (De 
augmentis,  in  Philosophical  Works  of  Francis  Bacon,  501). 

17.  In  162 1,  for  instance,  Richard  Braithwait  explicitly  connects  Pandora  to  Epicu- 
rus; see  his  Natures  Embassie  (Boston:  Robert  Roberts,  1877),  128.  For  the  Renaissance 
tradition,  see  Lemmi,  The  Classic  Deities  in  Bacon,  1 30. 

18.  Cf.  Lucretius,  3:14-30  and  5:7-12. 
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19.  See  Jerry  Weinberger,  Science,  Faith,  and  Politics:  Francis  Bacon  and  the  Utopian 
Roots  of  the  Modern  Age:  A  Commentary  on  Bacon's  "Advancement  of  Learning"  (Ithaca:  Cornell 
University  Press,  1985),  158-61. 

20.  Lucretius,  De  rerum  natura.  5:1015-17. 

2 1 .  Diogenes  Laertius,  Lives  of  the  Eminent  Philosophers,  2:659. 

22.  George  Hakewill,  An  Apologie  or  Declaration  of  the  Power  and  Providence  of  God  in 
the  Government  of  the  World  (3d  ed.,  1635),  II.  For  a  discussion  of  Lucretius  and  Hakewill 
on  the  matter  of  the  world's  decay,  see  Victor  Harris,  All  Coherence  Gone:  A  Study  of  the 
Seventeenth-Century  Controversy  over  Disorder  and  Decay  in  the  Universe  (Chicago:  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  1949),  192-94. 

23.  See  Clay,  Lucretius  and  Epicurus,  226-34. 

24.  The  Sermons  of  John  Donne,  ed.  George  R.  Potter  and  Evelyn  M.  Simpson,  10  vols. 
(Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press,  1953-62),  8:354. 

25.  George  Sandys,  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  (1632),  528.  Thomas  Jackson,  The  Works 
(Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press,  1844),  5:20. 

26.  Commons  Debates  for  1629,  ed.  W.  Notestein  and  F.  H.  Relf  (Minneapolis:  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  Press,  192 1),  12-13;  cited  by  Tyacke  in  Anti-Calvinists,  vi.  William 
Prynne,  A  Looking-Glasse  for  all  Lordly  Prelates  (1636),  103. 

27.  Prynne,  A  Looking-Glasse,  93. 

28.  See  Hugo  Grotius,  True  Religion  Explained  and  Defended  Against  ye  Archenemies 
Thereof  in  These  Times  (1632),  12,  27,  62. 

29.  Prynne,  The  Popish  Royall  Fauourite  (1643),  7°-  The  charge  is  made  on  numerous 
occasions,  some  of  which  are  noted  in  Tyacke's  "Arminianism  and  English  Culture," 
1 12-17. 

30.  J.  C.  Vanini,  Amphitheatrum  aeternae  Providentiae  Divino-magicum,  Christiano- 
physicum,  nec  non  Astrologo-catholicum  adversus  veteres  Philosophos,  Atheos,  Epicureos,  Peripatet- 
icos,  &Stoicos  (161 5),  150—93.  For  Allen's  commentary,  see  "The  Rehabilitation  of  Epicu- 
rus," 13-14. 

31.  For  Stuart  attempts  to  justify  the  ceremonial  delights  of  fancy  and  the  senses, 
see  Reid  Barbour,  "Liturgy  and  Dreams  in  Seventeenth-Century  England,"  Modern  Phi- 
lology 88  (1991):  227-42.  The  quotation  comes  from  Peter  Smart,  A  Sermon  Preached .  .  . 
Iuly  7.1628  (1628),  2. 

32.  Henry  Hammond,  Thirty-one  Sermons  Preached  on  Several  Occasions  (Oxford:  John 
Henry  Parker,  1849),  36. 

33.  See  Montaigne's  "Of  Cruelty,"  in  Complete  Essays,  306-18. 

34.  Citations  from  the  18 10  Dublin  edition  of  The  Holy  Court  are  given  in  the  text. 
The  life  of  Caussin  is  summarized  in  George  Drew  Hocking's  A  Study  of  the  "Tragoediae 
Sacrae"  of  Father  Caussin  (1583-165 1 )  (Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1943),  11-19. 
This  study  appears  in  Johns  Hopkins  Studies  in  Romance  Literatures  and  Languages,  vol.  44. 

3  5 .  Smuts,  Court  Culture  and  the  Origins  of  a  Royalist  Tradition  in  Early  Stuart  England, 
233,  argues  that  Stuart  "Arminians"  tend  to  depict  their  God  in  tranquillity  over  and 
against  a  more  aggressive  Calvinist  God. 

36.  Michael  Jermin,  A  Commentary,  upon  the  Whole  Booke  of  Ecclesiastes  or  the  Preacher 
(1639),  2. 

37.  Hall,  Salomons  Diuine  Arts,  ofEthickes,  Politickes,  Oeconomicks  (1609);  Broughton, 
A  Comment  upon  Coheleth  or  Ecclesiastes  (1605);  Granger,  A  Familiar  Exposition  or  Com- 
mentarie  on  Ecclesiastes  (1621);  Quarles,  Solomons  Recantation,  entituled  Ecclesiastes.  Para- 
phrased ( 1 645);  de  Serres,  A  godlie  and  learned  Commentarie  vpon  the  excellent  book  of  Solomon, 
commonly  called  Ecclesiastes,  trans.  John  Stockwood  (1585). 

38.  Robert  Crofts,  The  Terrestriall  Paradise,  or,  Happinesse  on  Earth  (1639),  preface. 
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39.  Peter  Heylyn,  The  History  of  the  Sabbath  (London,  1636),  262. 

40.  William  Pemble,  Salomons  Recantation  and  Repentance,  or  the  Booke  of  Ecclesiastes 
briefly  and  fully  explained  (1627),  14. 

41 .  The  Geneva  Bible:  A  Facsimile  of  the  1560  Edition,  intro.  Lloyd  E.  Berry  (Madison: 
University  of  Wisconsin  Press,  1969),  279V. 

42.  Christopher  Dow,  Innovations  Unjustly  Charged  upon  the  Present  Church  and  State 
(1637),  86.  Cf.  Henry  Burton,  A  Divine  Tragedie  Lately  Acted  (1636). 

4  3 .  The  Works  of  William  Laud,  4:255. 

44.  See  Burton's  Truth's  Triumph  over  Trent  (1629). 

45.  See,  for  instance,  the  marginal  gloss  in  the  Geneva  Bible,  3.14  (278O  and  7.16 
(279O. 

46.  Geneva  Bible,  278r. 

47.  Geneva  Bible,  279V. 

48.  For  the  moral  reputations  of  the  courts  of  James  and  Charles,  see  Hutchinson, 
Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Colonel  Hutchinson,  44-47;  and  Sharpe,  Politics  and  Ideas  in  Early 
Stuart  England.  147-73. 

49.  See  John  Williams's  Great  Britains  Salomon  (1625),  4. 

50.  Henry  Burton,  For  God,  and  the  King  (1636),  108;  An  Apology  of  an  Appeale 
(1636),  "To  the  Kings  most  excellent  Maiestie." 

51.  I  cite  the  second  edition  of  Casaubon's  translation  of  the  meditations  (1635), 
preface,  9.  Often  drawn  to  weigh  atomism  against  fate  or  providence,  Marcus  Aurelius 
is  likened  by  Casaubon  to  Solomon,  both  of  whom  spent  time  in  the  house  of  mirth 
(the  court). 

5  2 .  The  Works  of  William  Laud,  4:29. 


3  .  RESOLUTE  FORD 

1 .  The  Nondramatic  Works  of  John  Ford,  ed.  L.  E.  Stock  et  al.  (Binghamton,  N.Y.:  Re- 
naissance English  Text  Society,  1991),  220-28,  281-86.  Quotations  from  the  nondra- 
matic works  cited  in  the  text  as  Stock. 

2.  Clifford  Leech,  John  Ford  and  the  Drama  of  His  Time  (London:  Chatto  and  Windus, 
1957),  74.  Leech  does  admit,  however,  that  Ford  "is  not  at  every  moment  sure  that 
this  aristocratic  world  is  wholly  firm  or  admirable"  (90),  and  he  questions  the  certainty 
expressed  by  critics  such  as  Una  Ellis-Fermor,  who  argues  that  Ford  has  "a  grave  and 
unfaltering  faith  in  the  ultimate  prevalence  of  underlying  virtue  in  the  universe  of  the 
mind"  or  in  "the  immutable  virtues;  courage,  continence  and  chivalry."  See  Ellis- 
Fermor 's  Jacobean  Drama:  An  Interpretation  (London:  Methuen,  1958),  246;  also  Eugene 
M.  Waith,  "Struggle  for  Calm:  The  Dramatic  Structure  of  The  Broken  Heart"  in  English 
Renaissance  Drama:  Essays  in  Honor  of  Madeleine  Doran  &  Mark  Eccles,  ed.  Standish  Hen- 
ning  et  al.  (Carbondale:  Southern  Illinois  University  Press,  1976),  155-66. 

3.  For  William  Hazlitt's  disdain  for  the  "uncalled-for  exhibition  of  stoicism"  in 
Ford's  plays,  see  M.  Joan  Sargeaunt,Jo^«  Ford  (Oxford:  Basil  Blackwell,  1935),  180-81. 
The  most  sympathetic  and  extended  treatment  of  Ford's  Stoicism  can  be  found  in  Mon- 
sarrat,  Light  from  the  Porch,  which  sees  Ford's  Christianity  and  Stoicism  as  "complemen- 
tary" in  the  nondramatic  works,  yet  finds  that  the  moderation  and  resolution  of  the  Stoic 
are  reexamined  in  the  tragedies  with  regard  to  the  "complexities  of  human  nature"  (2  36, 
239).  See  also  Thelma  N.  Greenfield,  "The  Language  of  Process  in  Ford's  The  Broken 
Heart,"  PMLA  87  (1972):  397-405;  Robert  Ornstein,  The  Moral  Vision  of  Jacobean  Trag- 
edy (Madison:  University  of  Wisconsin  Press,  i960),  221;  R.J.  Kaufmann,  "Ford's 
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"Waste  Land':  The  Broken  Heart"  Renaissance  Drama  3  (1970):  167-87,  quotations  on 
169,  172;  and  Roger  T.  Burbridge,  "The  Moral  Vision  of  Ford's  The  Broken  Heart."  Studies 
in  English  Literature  10  (1970):  397-407,  quotation  on  397. 

4.  For  Stoic  notions  of  constancy  as  they  were  transmitted  in  the  sixteenth  and  early 
seventeenth  century,  see  Geoffrey  Miles,  Shakespeare  and  the  Constant  Romans  (Oxford: 
Clarendon  Press,  1996);  and  Saunders,  Justus  Lipsius.  67-116.  Monsarrat  reviews  the 
major  Stoic  tropes  and  patterns  in  Light  from  the  Porch,  236-39. 

5.  Justus  Lipsius,  Two  Bookes  of  Constancie.  trans.  Sir  John  Stradling,  ed.  with  an  in- 
troduction by  Rudolf  Kirk  with  notes  by  Clayton  Morris  Hall  (New  Brunswick,  N.J.: 
Rutgers  University  Press,  1939),  79.  For  Ford's  kinship  with  Stradling,  see  Lisa  Hop- 
kins, John  Ford's  Political  Theatre  (New  York:  Manchester  University  Press,  1994),  8-10. 

6.  Among  the  many  celebrations  of  perfect  resolution,  see,  for  example:  "Every  man 
ought  to  rejoyce  and  solace  himselfe  in  his  owne  perfections.  .  .  .  So,  neither  then  should 
envy  remove,  but  for  that  it  is  envy,  conhrme  and  strengthen  a  noble  resolution"  (Stock, 
256-57).  For  Seneca's  summations  of  resolution  in  Ford  see  312  and  320,  the  latter  of 
which  celebrates  "the  true  pleasures  of  a  constant  Resolution"  but  also  the  labors  of 
attaining  and  retaining  the  resolution. 

7.  Leonard  Nathanson,  The  Strategy  of  Truth:  A  Study  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  (Chicago: 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1967),  25.  This  emphasis  on  process  is  visible  in  Epictetus 
and  generally  in  later  Stoicism. 

8.  Thomas  Lodge,  trans.,  The  Workes  of  Lucius  Annaeus  Seneca.  Both  Morrall  and  Natu- 
rall  (1614),  169. 

9.  Thomas  Fitzherbert,  The  First  Part  of  a  Treatise  concerning  Policy,  and  Religion 
(1606),  324. 

10.  Lodge,  trans.,  Workes .  .  .  Both  Morrall  and  Naturall.  "To  the  Reader";  Cf.  Epic- 
tetus, The  Discourses.  2:xv,  concerning  those  people  who  obstinately  persist  in  faulty 
judgments;  and  Montaigne,  "Of  the  Education  of  Children"  (Complete  Essays.  114)  re- 
garding the  rare  virtue  of  self-correction. 

1 1 .  See  John  L.  Lievsay,  ed.,  The  Seventeenth-Century  Resolve:  A  Historical  Anthology  of 
a  Literary  Form  (Lexington:  University  of  Kentucky,  1980),  cited  in  the  text  as  Lievsay; 
and  Ted-Larry  Pebworth,  Owen  Felltham  (Boston:  Twayne,  1976).  See  also  Laurence 
Stapleton,  The  Elected  Circle:  Studies  in  the  Art  of  Prose  (Princeton:  Princeton  University 
Press,  1973),  73-92;  and  McCrea  Hazlett,  "New  Frame  and  Various  Composition:  Devel- 
opment of  the  Form  of  Owen  Felltham 's  Resolves."  Modern  Philology  5  1  (195  3):  93-101 . 

12.  Anthony  Stafford's  Meditations,  and  Resolutions.  Moral,  Divine,  Politicall  (161 2) 
anticipates  Feltham's  Resolves  with  a  similarly  structured  essay,  for  instance:  "lob  made  a 
couenant  with  his  eyes,  least  at  any  time  they  should  looke  vpon  a  Mayde:  but  since  I 
cannot  make  a  couenant  with  mine  eyes  ...  I  will  trie  if  I  can  make  a  couenant  with  my 
heart,  least  at  any  time  it  desire  a  Maide"  (5).  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  addition  to  such 
tentative  resolves,  Stafford  also  emphasizes  aristocratic  resolution  and  stasis,  so  much  so 
that  Ford's  Golden  Meane  was  originally  attributed  to  Stafford  in  The  Short-Title  Catalogue. 

13.  Burton's  Democritus  Junior  is  especially  interesting  in  the  case  of  dispersion, 
for  he  both  repudiates  and  admits  the  atomistic  implications  of  his  persona,  his  "uncon- 
stant,  unsettled  mind,"  and  his  anatomy.  As  Devon  L.  Hodges  argues,  Renaissance  anato- 
mies are  paradoxical  insofar  as  they  disperse  the  body  in  their  search  for  essential  truth 
{Renaissance  Fictions  of  Anatomy.  6).  Essays  on  resolution  study  the  giddy,  raveling,  or 
flimsy  self,  often  by  contrast  to  idealized  constancy;  see,  for  instance,  Sir  William  Corn- 
wallis,  the  Younger,  Essayes  ( 1632).  ed.  Don  Cameron  Allen  (Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins 
University  Press,  1946),  5;  and  Lievsay,  The  Seventeenth-Century  Resolve.  83.  Of  course, 
the  whole  of  Montaigne's  essays  concerns  the  self-in-rlux. 

14.  Some  writers  prepare  the  way  for  Feltham's  book  by  announcing  their  use  of  the 
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word  "resolve"  over  and  against  "vow."  For  a  discussion  of  the  terms,  see  Lievsay,  The 
Seventeenth-Century  Resolve,  1-7. 

15.  Feltham's  popularity  is  well  documented.  Along  with  the  numerous  editions, 
one  sees  evidence  of  his  ready  reception  when  Cowley  expects  his  contemporaries  to 
recognize  unnamed  the  man  "that  writ  the  resolves"  (in  The  Guardian).  For  borrowings 
from  Feltham,  see  Jean  Robertson,  "The  Use  Made  of  Owen  Felltham's  Resolves:  A  Study 
in  Plagiarism,"  Modern  Language  Review  39  (1944):  108-15;  Pebworth,  Owen  Felltham, 
127-28;  and  C.  A.  Patrides,  "Bacon  and  Feltham:  Victims  of  Literacy  (sic)  Piracy,"  Notes 
and  Queries  200  (1958):  63-65. 

16.  For  Shakespeare  and  vows,  see  Carol  Thomas  Neely,  Broken  Nuptials  in  Shake- 
speare's Plays  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1985);  for  Milton,  see  Yale,  6:684-90. 
See  also  J.  Douglas  Canfield,  Word  as  Bond  in  English  Literature  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the 
Restoration  (Philadelphia:  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1989).  For  one  of  the  impor- 
tant scriptural  references,  see  Ecclesiastes  5.3  (Geneva  Bible,  278V):  "When  thou  hast 
vowed  a  vowe  to  God,  deferre  not  to  pay  it:  for  he  deliteth  not  in  fooles:  paye  therefore  y1 
thou  hast  vowed,"  with  the  gloss  addressing  the  reader:  "Cause  not  thy  self  to  sinne  by 
vowing  rashely:  as  thei  do  w[hich]  make  a  vowe  to  Hue  vnmarried,  and  suche  like." 

17.  Feltham's  Resolves  appeared  first  in  1623,  then  in  1628,  1629,  163 1,  1634,  and 
1636  (to  mention  only  those  that  were  published  during  Ford's  active  career).  Ford's 
plays  are  harder  to  date.  Love's  Sacrifice  was  entered  in  1631—32  but  published  in  1633; 
The  Broken  Heart  was  published  in  1633;  Perkin  was  entered  in  February  1633-34  ar>d 
published  not  long  after.  'Tis  Pity  was  published  in  1633.  But  there  is  disagreement 
about  when  these  plays  were  written  and  performed. 

18.  Ford's  use  of  the  key  terms  is  both  more  frequent  and  more  complex  than  that 
of  his  fellow  dramatists.  Those  nearest  to  him,  like  Massinger,  depend  on  resolves  espe- 
cially in  tragicomedy  as  the  pivot  at  which  characters  begin  to  change  or  revise  them- 
selves. 

19.  The  quotation  appears  on  76.  Henshawe's  other  meditative  text,  HoraeSuccisivae. 
is  featured  in  Lievsay,  124—29,  where  for  instance  Henshawe  meditates  on  the  benefits 
and  problems  of  friendship  before  resolving,  "I  will  put  up  many  injuries,  before  I  put 
off  one  friend;  small  faults  I  will  swallow:  others  I  will  wink  at;  and  if  hee  will  not  bee 
my  other  selfe,  I  will  bee  his,  and  change  my  nature  before  my  friend"  (127). 

20.  Dennis  Danielson  offers  a  summary  of  the  poem's  theological  conflicts  in 
Stock,  142-48. 

2 1 .  For  evidence  for  and  against  Ford's  Catholicism,  with  an  emphasis  on  the  evi- 
dence for,  see  Hopkins,  John  Ford's  Political  Theatre,  3-38.  As  for  the  questionable  paral- 
lels between  Stoics  and  Protestants,  it  is  useful  to  remember  that  like  Zwingli,  Calvin 
began  his  career  with  a  commentary  on  Seneca,  yet  he  renounces  Stoicism  in  the  Insti- 
tutes, i:xvi  and  3:viii.  In  "The  Two  Faces  of  Humanism"  William  J.  Bouwsma  argues 
that  the  two  positions,  Augustinianism  and  Stoicism,  serve  as  intellectual  poles,  yet 
he  begins  with  an  excellent  overview  of  those  intersections  that  make  them  difficult 
to  isolate. 

22.  For  White's  "spectrum,"  see  Predestination,  Policy,  and  Polemic.  For  the  gloomy 
side  of  Calvinism,  see  Stachniewski,  The  Persecutory  Imagination,  which  has  little  patience 
for  theological  niceties.  My  account  of  Stuart  federal  theology  is  based  on  R.  T.  Kendall, 
Calvin  and  English  Calvinism  to  1649  (Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press,  1979);  and  Perry 
Miller,  The  New  England  Mind:  The  Seventeenth  Century  (Boston:  Beacon  Press,  1961;  first 
published  by  Macmillan  in  1939),  365-97. 

23.  Miller,  The  New  England  Mind,  383-84. 

24.  The  Complete  Works  of  Richard  SMes,  D.D.,  ed.  Alexander  B.  Grosart  (Edinburgh: 
James  Nichol,  1862),  1:49. 
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25.  In  the  Barrington  Family  Letters,  1628-1632,  ed.  Arthur  Searle,  Camden  Fourth 
Series  (London:  Royal  Historical  Society,  1983),  65-68,  we  encounter  a  young  gallant 
whose  conversion  is  called  his  "resolutione."  It  is  Powel  who  rejects  the  insolence  of 
"certaine  vpstarte  Stoikes"  (270).  By  "resolve,"  Powel  means  both  the  strength  of  the 
faithful  and  the  repentance  or  conversion  of  the  "worldling." 

26.  In  this  fashion  Roger  Williams  exhorts  the  stubborn  Lady  Joan  in  the  Bar- 
rington letters  to  devote  herself  to  her  salvation. 

27.  Robert  Persons,  S.  J.,  The  First  Booke  of the  Christian  Exercise,  appertayning  to  resolu- 
tion. Wherein  are  layed  downe  the  causes  &  reasons  that  should  moue  a  man  to  resolue  hym  selfe  to 
the  seruice  of  God,  in  John  R.  Roberts,  ed.,  A  Critical  Anthology  of  English  Recusant  Devo- 
tional Prose,  7558-/603  (Pittsburgh:  Duquesne  University  Press,  1966),  76. 

28.  The  Complete  Works  of  Richard  Sibbes,  D.D. ,  ed.  Grosart,  6: 1 6. 

29.  The  quotations  from  Perkins  appear  in  The  Whole  Treatise  of  Cases  of  Conscience, 
ed.  Thomas  F.  Merrill  (Nieuwkoop:  B.  De  Graaf,  1966). 

30.  For  Ford's  uses  of  this  metaphor  in  Perkin  Warbeck,  see  Monsarrat,  Light  from  the 
Porch,  250-52. 

3 1 .  Thomas  Fuller,  The  Holy  State  and  the  Profane  State,  ed.  Maximilian  Graff  Walten 
(New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1938),  2:34,  38. 

32.  Herschel  Baker,  The  Dignity  of  Man  (Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press, 
1947),  301. 

33.  R.  J.  Kaufmann,  "Ford's  Tragic  Perspective,"  Texas  Studies  in  Literature  and  Lan- 
guage 1  (i960):  522—37;  the  quotation  appears  on  528. 

34.  See  Anthony  Esler,  The  Aspiring  Mind  of  the  Elizabethan  Younger  Generation  (Dur- 
ham: Duke  University  Press,  1966).  The  debate  over  whether  the  aristocracy  experi- 
enced a  "crisis"  at  this  time  centers  on  the  work  of  Lawrence  Stone,  especially  The  Crisis 
of  the  Aristocracy,  1 558-1641  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1965);  and  Family  and  Fortune: 
Studies  in  Aristocratic  Finance  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries  (Oxford:  Clarendon 
Press,  1973).  But  whether  there  was  or  was  not  a  "crisis,"  Ford  makes  it  perfectly  clear 
how  many  pitfalls  there  are  or  at  least  are  believed  to  be  for  members  of  the  Stuart 
nobility.  Hopkins  deals  briefly  with  Ford's  stance  on  aristocratic  fortitude  in  John  Ford's 
Political  Theatre.  63. 

35 .  See  "Of  Nobility,"  in  Philosophical  Works  of  Francis  Bacon,  751;  and  Hardin  Craig, 
The  Enchanted  Glass:  The  Elizabethan  Mind  in  Literature  (New  York:  Oxford  University 
Press,  1936),  141.  Cf.  Earl  Miner  on  so-called  Cavalier  ethics:  "One  must  look  inward, 
improve  upon  oneself,  and  feel  the  process  of  betterment  .  .  .  being  is  not  enough"  {The 
Cavalier  Mode  from  Jonson  to  Cotton  [Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press,  197 1], '66). 
For  Northumberland  and  Ford,  see  Stephen  Clucas,  '"Noble  Virtue  in  Extremes,'" 
280-90. 

36.  For  the  "dynamic  stability"  of  the  aristocracy,  see  J.  P.  Kenyon,  Stuart  England 
(New  York:  Penguin,  1978),  17-21. 

37.  As  Frank  Whigham  has  shown,  one  and  the  same  cultural  phenomenon  (cour- 
tesy books)  can  serve  to  strengthen  the  identity  of  the  noble  caste  and  to  invite  new 
members  to  it.  See  Ambition  and  Privilege:  The  Social  Tropes  of  Elizabethan  Courtesy  Theory 
(Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press,  1984),  1—3 1 .  It  is  noteworthy,  too,  that  the 
Inns  of  Court,  Ford's  cultural  scene,  offered  at  once  a  finishing  school  for  young  noble- 
men and  the  opportunity  for  untitled  and  even  ungentle  men  to  improve  their  station. 
For  Ford,  the  Inns  were  also  places  of  some  unrest:  he  was  in  trouble  over  debt  and 
insubordination  (see  Sargeaunt's  biographical  study,  1-16).  For  a  study  of  the  Inns,  there 
is  Wilfrid  R.  Prest,  The  Inns  of  Court  under  Elizabeth  I  and  the  Early  Stuarts,  1 590-1640 
(London:  Longman,  1972).  As  Monsarrat  points  out  (Light  from  the  Porch,  1 17-25),  even 
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Anthony  Stafford  constructs  resolution  as  a  mechanism  for  surviving  social  immobility, 
not  mobility. 

38.  "Certainly  (without  disparagement  to  desert  in  great  men)  there  are  many  par- 
ticular persons,  fit  for  publike  imployments,  whose  ablenesse  and  suffkiencie,  is  no  way 
inferiour  to  the  prayses  of  the  mightiest,  but  that  they  are  clouded  in  their  lownesse, 
and  obscured  in  their  privatnesse,  but  else  would  and  could  give  testimony  to  the  World, 
that  all  fulnesse  and  perfection  is  not  confined  to  Eminence  and  Authoritie"  (Stock, 
319).  Ford's  complaint  is  hardly  unique  to  him,  nor  is  his  belief  that  "[t]o  be  wise,  and 
to  be  Noble,  are  two  distinct  happinesses;  as  different  and  as  much  divided  the  one  from 
the  other  (though  some  few  times  they  meete  in  one  particular)  as  Goodnesse.  and  Great- 
nesse.  as  Fortune  and  vertue:  as  a  King  and  a  Tyrant"  (275).  But  Ford  also  laments  a  prince's 
whimsical  neglect  of  "the  Ancient  Nobilitie"  whose  greatness  he  often  links  with  good- 
ness. The  editors  of  the  nondramatic  works  sum  up  the  problem  of  Ford's  comparison 
between  good  and  great:  "Reciprocal  derivation,  identity,  and  difference:  the  lack  of 
consistency  in  Ford's  treatment  of  nobility  and  wisdom  is  often  misleading  for  his 
reader"  (Stock,  225). 

39.  Quoted  by  Esler,  The  Aspiring  Mind.  79. 

40.  Hopkins,  John  Ford's  Political  Theatre.  1 54. 

4 1 .  For  "radical"  tragedy,  see  Jonathan  Dollimore,  Radical  Tragedy:  Religion.  Ideology, 
and  Power  in  the  Drama  of  Shakespeare  and  his  Contemporaries  (Brighton:  Harvester  Press, 
1984),  especially  271  for  the  commitment  to  "not  essence  but  potential."  For  "opposi- 
tional," see  Margot  Heinemann,  Puritanism  and  Theatre:  Thomas  Middleton  and  Opposition 
Drama  Under  the  Early  Stuarts  (New  York:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1980).  For  Lever 
on  the  "Senecal"  hero,  see  The  Tragedy  of  State  (London:  Methuen,  1971),  54.  The  quota- 
tion about  "indifference"  is  taken  from  Burbridge,  "The  Moral  Vision  of  Ford's  The  Bro- 
ken Heart."  407. 

42.  Kaufmann,  "Ford's  Tragic  Perspective,"  534,  and  Baker  The  Dignity  of  Man.  301. 

43.  Ford's  plays  are  quoted  from  these  texts:  The  Broken  Heart,  ed.  Donald  K.  Ander- 
son Jr.  (Lincoln:  University  of  Nebraska  Press,  1968);  'Tis  Pity  She's  a  Whore,  ed.  N.  W. 
Bawcutt  (Lincoln:  University  of  Nebraska  Press,  1966);  Perkin  Warbeck.  ed.  Donald  K. 
Anderson  Jr.  (Lincoln:  University  of  Nebraska  Press,  1965);  and  Love's  Sacrifice  in  John 
Ford:  Five  Plays,  ed.  Havelock  Ellis  (New  York:  Hill  and  Wang,  1957). 

44.  For  the  importance  of  vows  in  Ford,  see  Kaufmann,  "Ford's  Tragic  Perspective," 
and  Ronald  Huebert,  John  Ford:  Baroque  English  Dramatist  (Montreal:  McGill-Queen's 
University  Press,  1977),  91-97. 

45.  Angus  Fletcher,  Allegory:  The  Theory  of  a  Symbolic  Mode  (Ithaca:  Cornell  Univer- 
sity Press,  1964),  296. 

46.  Seventeenth-century  poets  are  fond  of  the  logic  of  impossibility,  for  instance, 
Donne  in  "Song:  go  and  catch  a  falling  star"  and  Herrick,  "Impossibilities  to  his  friend." 

47.  The  rash  "resolution  from  despair"  can  be  found  in  Marston's  Antonio  plays,  for 
which  see  Dollimore,  Radical  Tragedy.  32-35,  and  in  Milton's  Satan  whose  "fixt  mind" 
and  careless  resolves  from  experience  are  the  products  of  a  fallen  aristocrat  who  resembles 
Angus  Fletcher's  model  of  the  demonic  neurotic  with  allegorical  relations. 

48.  Richard  S.  Ide  has  studied  the  dislocated  soldier's  ethic  in  Possessed  with  Greatness: 
The  Heroic  Tragedies  of  Chapman  and  Shakespeare  (Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina Press,  1980).  The  "new  conception  of  self  after  a  rigorous,  disarming,  purgative 
process  of  humiliation"  (18)  represents  the  kind  of  self-revision  belatedly  sought  and 
lamented  by  Ithocles. 

49.  For  Stoicism  as  a  "manner,"  see  Michael  Neill,  '"Anticke  Pageantrie':  The  Man- 
nerist Art  of  Perkin  Warbeck."  Renaissance  Drama  7  (1976):  117-50.  For  attempts  to 
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weigh  the  relative  merits  of  Stoicism  and  emotion  in  The  Broken  Heart,  see  Harriet 
Hawkins,  "Mortality,  Morality,  and  Modernity  in  The  Broken  Heart:  Some  Dramatic  and 
Critical  Counter-Arguments,"  in  John  Ford:  Critical  Re-Visions,  ed.  Michael  Neill  (New 
York:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1989),  129—52;  and  Sharon  Hamilton,  "The  Broken 
Heart:  Language  Suited  to  a  Divided  Mind,"  in  "Concord  in  Discord":  The  Plays  of  John 
Ford,  1386-1986  (New  York:  AMS,  1986),  171-93.  The  editors  of  the  nondramatic 
works  summarize  the  Fordian  relations  between  resolution  and  passion:  "The  main  char- 
acters of  The  Broken  Heart  ...  do  not  contend  so  much  with  external  misfortunes  as 
with  the  demands  of  their  own  'commanding  love.'  Yet  their  resolution  enables  them  to 
preserve  their  Spartan  constancy  in  spite  of  their  wasting  passions.  Death  is  endured 
with  a  stoical  dignity  that  can  neither  heal  nor  conceal  a  broken  heart"  (Stock,  286). 

50.  As  Derek  Roper  notes  in  the  "Revels"  edition  of  the  play  (Manchester:  Manches- 
ter University  Press,  1975),  Annabella's  use  of  the  word  "resolve"  has  a  range  of  potential 
meanings:  "settled  .  .  .  firmly  deciding  .  .  .  passing  from  discord  into  harmony  ...  re- 
laxing, dissolving,  and  even  disintegrating"  (22). 

5 1 .  Giovanni  presents  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  arguments  found  in  Honor  Trium- 
phant, sometimes  verbatim,  while  his  appeals  to  fate,  nature,  and  destiny  have  a  more 
Stoic  basis  in  Ford's  prose  of  resolution. 

David  Frost  lists  the  resemblances  to  Romeo  in  The  School  of  Shakespeare  (Cambridge: 
Cambridge  University  Press,  1968),  159.  Giovanni  echoes  a  number  of  Donne's  poems 
in  pursuit  of  exclusive  rights  over  Annabella,  among  them,  "The  Sunne  Rising,"  "The 
Good-morrow,"  and  "The  Anniversarie."  Ford  could  have  read  Donne  in  manuscript  at 
the  Inns  of  Court,  but  it  is  enticing  (although  idle)  to  consider  the  thesis  that  the  play 
can  be  dated  as  late  as  1633,  the  year  of  its  publication  and  the  first  edition  of  Donne's 
poetry.  Cyrus  Hoy  also  detects  Giovanni's  kinship  with  Donne's  speakers  and  links  them 
to  Marlovian  abusers  of  logic  in  '"Ignorance  in  Knowledge':  Marlowe's  Faustus  and 
Ford's  Giovanni,"  Modern  Philology  57  (i960):  151-52.  Giovanni's  debates  with  the  Friar 
have  fainter  echoes  of  Astrophel's  debates  with  Virtue,  for  instance  in  sonnets  4  and  10. 

52.  Montaigne,  "Of  the  Power  of  the  Imagination"  (Complete  Essays.  75). 

53.  Love's  Sacrifice  underscores  several  aspects  of  the  conflict  between  vows  and  re- 
solves. Vows  are  betrayed,  canceled,  and  multiplied,  so  much  and  so  often  as  to  become 
a  major  topic  of  discussion  in  the  play.  In  turn,  there  are  multiple,  violent,  and  rash 
resolves  throughout  the  play,  many  of  which  attempt  to  make  up  for  broken  vows,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  Ferentes.  And  there  are  many  claims  based  on  aristocratic  resolution. 

54.  Cf.  Donne,  "The  Anniversarie,"  for  a  similar  notion  that  danger  can  come  only 
from  the  lovers  themselves. 

5  5 .  For  seventeenth-century  perceptions  that  the  Stoics  supported  incest,  see  Syden- 
ham, Athenian  Babler.  10:  "A  fifth  [Stoic],  yet  more  diuelish,  will  haue  a  libertie  of  Bed 
from  the  Father  to  the  Daughter,  from  the  Mother  to  the  Sonne,  and  from  the  Brother  to  the  Sister, 
and  so  backe  againe."  Among  the  other  ancient  sages,  Solon  defended  incest  between 
brothers  and  sisters  in  some  cases,  as  Stanley  records  in  The  History  of  Philosophy  (1655), 
47:  "He  allowed  brothers  &  sisters  by  the  same  father  to  marry,  &  prohibited  only  broth- 
ers &  sisters  of  the  same  venter."  But  Philo  reports  that  the  Spartans  balked  at  this  judg- 
ment. Ford  briefly  points  out  the  limits  of  the  "beames  of  nature"  in  A  Line  of  Life  (Stock, 
323).  In  Incest,  Drama  and  Nature's  Law.  1 550-1700  (New  York:  Cambridge  University 
Press,  1993),  Richard  A.  McCabe  traces  the  history  of  the  more  prevalent  opposition 
between  natural  law  and  incest,  but  as  McCabe  shows  at  length,  there  are  two  problems 
with  this  simple  opposition  in  the  early  Stuart  period:  the  rising  skeptical  critique  of 
natural  law  and  the  enduring  reformer's  emphasis  on  the  natural  depravity  of  the  hu- 
man soul. 

56.  Ford  treats  the  motif  of  the  world's  citizen  in  The  Golden  Meane  (Stock,  266): 
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"The  heavens  are  a  covering  as  well  abroad  as  at  home,  and  the  one  and  the  same  Sunne 
shines  in  a  strange  countrey,  that  shines  in  our  native  birth  places.  It  is  nothing  for  a 
man  (if  he  be  good)  whither  he  goe,  so  he  beare  himselfe  with  himselfe." 

57.  The  most  provocative  study  of  the  Renaissance  self  is  Stephen  Greenblatt's  Re- 
naissance Self-Fashioning  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1980). 

58.  Owen  Feltham,  Resolves,  a  Duple  Century  (1628),  285. 


4.  THE  HONEST  COURT 

1.  For  Stuart  views  of  Tacitus,  see  Salmon,  "Stoicism  and  Roman  Example";  Alan  T. 
Bradford,  "Stuart  Absolutism  and  the  'Utility'  of  Tacitus,"  Huntington  Library  Quarterly 
46  (1983):  127-55;  Mary  F.  Tenney,  "Tacitus  in  the  Politics  of  Early  Stuart  England," 
Classical Journal  37  (1941):  15 1—63;  Tuck,  Philosophy  and  Government,  104-19,  225,  250; 
and  Robert  C.  Evans,  Jonson,  Lipsius,  and  the  Politics  of  Renaissance  Stoicism  (Durango, 
Colo.:  Longwood  Academic,  1992). 

2.  Salmon,  "Stoicism  and  Roman  Example,"  201. 

3.  Roger  A.  Mason,  "Rex Stoicus:  George  Buchanan,  James  VI  and  the  Scottish  Pol- 
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et  al.  (Edinburgh:  John  Donald  Publishers,  1982),  9—33. 

4.  Lucan's  great  poem  was  notable  for  its  anti-imperial  Stoicism,  most  remarkably 
expressed  in  Cato's  paean  for  the  ubiquity  of  the  divine  spirit.  See  The  Civil  War,  trans. 
J.  D.  Duff  (Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1928),  546-49.  The  seventeenth- 
century  philosopher  John  Smith  calls  it  "a  famous  instance"  {Select  Discourses,  ed.  and 
intro.  by  C.  A.  Patrides  [Delmar,  N.Y.:  Scholars'  Facsimiles  and  Reprints,  1979],  196). 

5.  For  the  motif  of  the  city  of  the  world  in  the  context  of  the  proposal  of  a  union 
between  England  and  Scotland,  see  A  Discourse  Plainely  Proving  the  Evident  Utilitie  and 
Urgent  Necessities .  .  .  (1604),  C2V.  For  the  city-of-the-world  concept  in  antiquity,  consult 
H.  C.  Baldry,  The  Unity  of  Mankind  in  Greek  Thought  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University 
Press,  1965).  As  Baldry 's  title  suggests,  the  concept  was  in  no  way  exclusively  Stoic.  For 
May's  Lucan,  see  David  Norbrook,  "Lucan,  Thomas  May,  and  the  Creation  of  a  Republi- 
can Literary  Culture,"  in  Culture  and  Politics  in  Early  Stuart  England,  ed.  Kevin  Sharpe 
and  Peter  Lake  (Stanford,  Calif.:  Stanford  University  Press,  1993),  45-66;  the  dedication 
to  Charles  is  discussed  on  61. 

6.  Praise  for  Epictetus  is  widespread  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  For 
the  political  Epictetus,  see  Chester  G.  Starr,  "Epictetus  and  the  Tyrant,"  Classical  Philol- 
ogy 44  (1949):  20-29. 

7.  The  political  battle  over  natural  law  is  studied  by  Margaret  Atwood  Judson  in 
The  Crisis  of  the  Constitution:  An  Essay  in  Constitutional  and  Political  Thought  in  England, 
1603-1645  (New  Brunswick,  N.J.:  Rutgers  University  Press,  1949).  Sharpe,  Personal 
Rule,  is  the  most  complete  replacement  of  the  escapist  with  the  busy,  reformative 
Charles;  the  phrase  "vital  spirit"  is  quoted  by  Sharpe  (62)  from  Bishop  Harsnett's  letter 
to  Sir  Henry  Vane. 

8.  Since  it  is  unclear  whether  or  how  much  Howell  was  involved  in  the  design  of 
the  frontispiece,  we  cannot  be  sure  whether  the  change  from  Julius  Caesar  to  Antoninus 
Pius  in  the  opening  poem  was  a  mistake,  a  revision,  or  an  inconsistency.  See  note  10 
below  for  the  question  of  an  epistolary  tradition  for  father  (Antoninus)  and  son  (Mar- 
cus Aurelius). 

9.  TheGolden  Boke  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  trans.  Lord  Berners  (1535),  with  many  editions 
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10.  James  Howell,  Ep/sto/ae  Ho-E/ianae,  ed.  Joseph  Jacobs  (London:  David  Nutt, 
1890),  14-15.  Howell's  praise  lor  both  father  and  son  as  great  letter  writers  is  somewhat 
puzzling,  even  though  there  is  historical  evidence  (see,  for  instance,  Eusebius  and  the 
Scriptores  Historiae  August ae)  that  both  men  wrote  famous  letters.  The  extent  of  Howell's 
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(both  named  Antoninus)  as  the  letter  writer  of  Guevara's  Golden  Boke.  Whether  or  not 
Howell  has  Guevara  in  mind,  Meric  Casaubon  tells  his  readers  in  1634  that  the  fictional 
emperor  is  the  dominant  version  of  Marcus  Aurelius  in  Stuart  England. 

1 1 .  Dio  Cassius  praises  the  emperor  who  lives  by  the  pen;  as  Jonathan  Goldberg  has 
argued,  James  I  cultivated  such  an  image  of  imperial  author.  See  James  I  and  the  Politics  of 
Literature:  J onson,  Shakespeare.  Donne,  and  Their  Contemporaries  (Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins 
University  Press,  1983),  17-28. 
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222. 
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Grosart,  2  vols.  (Edinburgh:  Chertsey  Worthies'  Library,  1878),  vol.  2,  The  Scourge  of 
Folly.  57. 
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gard, amounting  to  veneration,  for  the  antique  busts  of  the  Stoic  Emperor  Marcus  Aure- 
lius and  his  wife  Faustina."  See  also  Michael  Vickers,  "Hollar  and  the  Arundel  Marbles," 
StadelJ ahrbuch  7  (1979):  126-32;  A.  Van  der  Doort,  Catalogue  of  the  Collections  of  Charles 
I,  intro.  Oliver  Millar,  Walpole  Society  37  (i960):  89,  134-35,  166-67,  218-20. 
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are  "reasonably  well  known"  or  "plausible."  At  times,  she  is  also  vindicated  for  her  loy- 
alty. But  as  late  as  Jacques  Roergas  De  Serviez's  Lives  of  the  Roman  Empresses  (1728),  Faus- 
tina is  still  depicted  as  wild,  treacherous,  and  vicious,  her  husband  faulted  as  uxorious. 

16.  Dio's  Roman  History,  trans.  Earnest  Cary  (Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press, 
1914),  9:13;  Hugo  Grotius,  The  Rights  of  War  and  Peace,  trans.  A.  C.  Campbell,  intro. 
David  J.  Hill  (Washington,  D.C.:  M.  W.  Dunne,  1901),  66;  and  Peter  de  La  Primau- 
daye,  The  French  Academie  (New  York:  Georg  Olms  Verlag,  1972),  595. 

17.  For  Burgess  on  the  constitution,  see  The  Politics  of  the  Ancient  Constitution.  For  an 
account  of  Fuller's  moderation  in  matters  of  church  and  state,  see  Dean  B.  Lyman,  The 
Great  Tom  Fuller  (Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press,  1935),  42-46,  66—69,  89-92. 

18.  Evans,  J  onson.  Lipsius.  and  the  Politics  of  Renaissance  Stoicism.  22. 

19.  On  Roman  law  in  early  modern  Europe,  see  Myron  Piper  Gilmore,  Argument 
from  Roman  Law  in  Political  Thought,  1200-1600  (New  York:  Russell  and  Russell,  1967), 
45-126.  Less  systematically,  yet  with  a  focus  on  Stuart  England,  Goldberg  discusses 
Roman  law  in  James  I  and  the  Politics  of  Literature.  1 1 7-4 1 . 

20.  The  Scriptores  Historiae  Augustae,  trans.  David  Magie  (Cambridge:  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Press,  1921),  1:156-57. 

2  1 .  For  Charles's  interest  in  busts,  coins,  statues,  and  paintings  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
see  (in  addition  to  the  references  in  note  14  above)  Roy  Strong's  study  of  Charles's  eques- 
trian statues,  Van  Dyck:  Charles  I  on  Horseback  (New  York:  Penguin,  1972);  K.  A.  Esdaile, 
"The  Busts  and  Statues  of  Charles  I,"  Burlington  Magazine  91  (1949):  4-14;  and  David 
Howarth,  Lord  Arundel  and  His  Circle  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1985),  84-87. 
For  the  Pauls's  portico,  see  Parry,  The  Golden  Age  Restor'd.  261 .  James  I  was  also  depicted 
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as  the  equestrian  Marcus  Aurelius;  for  an  example,  see  The  Cambridge  Guide  to  the  Arts  in 
Britain,  ed.  Boris  Ford  (New  York:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1989),  4:240.  Great 
artists  such  as  Rubens  were  fascinated  with  Stoic  faces;  he  painted  a  bust  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  into  his  portrait  of  the  scholar  Gevaerts,  while  his  portraits  of  Seneca  have  been 
the  subject  of  a  recent  book  by  Mark  Morford,  Stoics  and  Neostoics:  Rubens  and  the  Circle  of 
Lipsius.  See  also  Wolfram  Prinz,  "The  Four  Philosophers  by  Rubens  and  the  Pseudo- 
Seneca  in  Seventeenth-Century  Painting,"  Art  Bulletin  60  (1973):  410-28;  and  Frances 
Huemer,  Rubens  and  the  Roman  Circle:  Studies  of  the  First  Decade  (New  York:  Garland, 
1996).  Along  with  the  Stuart  cultivation  of  an  imperial  image  came  a  revival  of  interest 
in  tracing  the  line  of  Roman  emperors  up  to  the  present  day;  see  for  instance  Robert 
Basset,  The  Lives  of  all  the  Roman  Emperors  (1636). 

2  2 .  Goldberg,  James  I  and  the  Politics  of  Literature,  117. 

23.  The  Calendar  of  State  Papers  for  February,  1633-34,  reports  that  the  king  is 
having  a  Greek  press  set  up  to  publish  manuscripts  from  his  library.  Although  the 
manuscript  used  by  Casaubon  was  in  that  library,  Hugh  Trevor-Roper,  Archbishop  Laud. 
1573-1645.  3d  ed.  (London:  Macmillan,  1988),  274-75,  points  out  that  the  project 
had  ended  before  the  date  of  Casaubon's  edition  of  the  Greek. 

24.  For  Laud  on  Strafford's  Roman  death,  see  The  Works  of  William  Laud,  3:442-43. 
For  Strafford  on  Stoicism,  see  Sharpe,  Personal  Rule.  234-35.  There  has  been  considerable 
debate  in  recent  years  on  the  role  of  Laud  in  the  years  of  personal  rule — some  historians 
depicting  him  as  a  scapegoat  (see  Davies,  Caroline  Captivity.  46-86,  for  an  example)  and 
others  depicting  him  as  a  partner  with  Charles  in  the  reform  policies  of  the  1630s  (see 
Fincham  and  Lake,  The  Early  Stuart  Church.  44—47). 

25.  At  its  worst,  Marcus's  encounter  with  the  Christians  involved  the  allowance  of 
persecution,  at  its  best  the  famous  episodes  with  the  Christian  troops  who  prayed  to  help 
him  in  battle.  From  Eusebius  to  Dio  Cassius's  Christian  epitomizer,  this  is  an  important 
dilemma  in  the  Christianization  of  the  emperor.  And  from  Grotius  to  John  Hales  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  writers  have  to  deal  with  a  persecutory  Marcus  Aurelius  as  well  as 
the  emperor  supported  in  warfare  by  miracles. 

26.  Casaubon's  title  page  for  the  two  editions  (1634,  1635)  reads  as  follows:  Marcus 
Aurelius  Antoninus  the  Roman  Emperour.  His  Meditations  Concerning  Himselfe.  Treating  of  a 
Naturall  Mans  Happinesse.  For  Casaubon's  separately  paginated  translation  of  and  com- 
mentary on  the  meditations,  I  cite  the  1635  edition;  for  "charitable-sociable,"  see  17-20 
of  the  commentary.  Except  in  those  cases  where  I  am  glossing  the  identity  of  a  proper 
name,  the  brackets  are  Casaubon's.  Quentin  Skinner,  The  Foundations  of  Modern  Political 
Thought  (New  York:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1978),  215,  notes  that  Casaubon's 
edition  not  only  authenticated  Marcus  Aurelius  but  also,  in  replacing  the  nonpolitical 
Marcus  of  the  fiction,  politicized  the  emperor. 

27.  For  Prynne,  see  The  Bird  in  a  Cage,  in  The  Dramatic  Works  and  Poems.  2:367-69. 

28.  For  the  Stoics  and  connectivity,  see  Gerard  Verbeke,  "Ethics  and  Logic  in  Sto- 
icism," in  Osier,  ed.,  Atoms,  "Pneuma. "  and  Tranquillity.  1 1-24.  For  Stoic  meditations  on 
the  part  and  the  whole,  see  Heller,  Renaissance  Man.  103—4. 

29.  See  Starr,  "Epictetus  and  the  Tyrant,"  and  Guillaume  Du  Vair,  The  Moral  Philoso- 
phic of  the  Stoicks,  trans.  Thomas  James,  ed.  Rudolf  Kirk  (New  Brunswick,  N.J.:  Rutgers 
University  Press,  195 1). 

30.  For  the  antityrannical  politics  of  atomization,  see  Harold  J.  Laski,  intro.,  A  De- 
fence of  Liberty  against  Tyrants:  A  Translation  of  the  "Vindiciae  Contra  Tyrannos"  by  Junius 
Brutus  (Gloucester,  Mass.:  Peter  Smith,  1963),  53-56.  For  Donne  and  atomization,  see 
Hirsch,  "Donne's  Atomies  and  Anatomies." 

31.  For  Marcus  Aurelius  and  atomism,  see  Walter  Charleton,  Epicurus  His  Morals. 
intro.  Frederic  Manning  (London:  Peter  Davies,  1926),  "An  Apologie  for  Epicurus"  (un- 
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paginated).  In  step  with  Gassendi's  defense  of  free  will,  Charleton  is  harder  on  determin- 
istic Stoics  than  on  Epicureans,  but  Marcus  Aurelius  is  part  of  the  "fabric"  of  his  text 
(xiv).  In  this  light  it  is  important  to  note  that  critics  or  Hobbes  sometimes  thought  of 
the  author  of  Leviathan  as  a  belated  Stoic  determinist,  strengthening  the  ties  that  bind 
Stoic  holism  and  absolutism;  as  an  Arminian  and  Stuart  apologist,  Hammond  works  to 
make  holism  less  extreme  by  emphasizing  the  Epictetan  free  will  in  the  subtext  of  Mar- 
cus Aurelius,  together  with  the  latter's  rhapsodic  charity. 

32.  Harold  R.  Hutcheson,  ed.  and  trans.,  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury's  "De  Religione 
Laid"  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1949),  122-23. 
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le  opere.  i  tempi  di  Edoardo  Herbert  di  Chirbury.  3  vols.  (Florence:  G.  C.  Sansoni,  1947), 
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English  translation). 
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Ganss,  S.  J.,  The  Spiritual  Exercises  of  Saint  Ignatius  (Chicago:  Loyola  University  Press, 
1992),  151-52. 

45.  Philosophical  Works  of  Francis  Bacon.  756.  Cf.  Calvin's  attack  on  the  libertine  no- 
tion of  adder,  which  posits  that  sin  is  essentially  a  mental  error  (Treatises  against  the  Ana- 
baptists and  against  the  Libertines.  181). 

46.  John  F.  H.  New,  Anglican  and  Puritan:  The  Basis  of  Their  Opposition,  1 558-1640 
(Stanford:  Stanford  University  Press,  1964),  102,  shows  how  paradoxical  the  ideal  of 
perfectibility  could  be  after  the  Reformation.  Although  all  Protestants  objected  to  papal 
infallibility,  more  Arminian  Protestants  were  accused  of  promoting  free  will  and  nature, 
while  so-called  Puritans  were  charged  with  an  arrogance  and  a  pharisaical  self- 
congratulation  for  their  spiritual  supremacy. 

47.  Richard  Braithwait,  The  English  Gentleman  (1630),  255. 

48.  Braithwait,  The  English  Gentleman.  255.  For  the  Stoics  and  Pharisees  in  Josephus, 
see  John  Bowker,  Jesus  and  the  Pharisees  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  197  3), 
97.  Thomas  Gataker  cites  the  Josephus  reference  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  Mar- 
cus Aurelius. 

49.  Owen  Feltham,  Resolves,  a  Duple  Century  (1628),  "Of  Puritans,"  10-1 1 . 

50.  Peter  Hausted's  sermon  on  Luke  18:9—14  is  a  good  example  of  a  text  suspended 
between  associating  the  Pharisees  with  Puritan  separatists  and  describing  them  as  self- 
aggrandizers  devoted  to  an  errant  works  theology. 

51.  For  Augustine,  see  The  City  of  God,  trans.  Henry  Bettenson,  intro.  David 
Knowles  (New  York:  Penguin,  1972),  248-51.  James  Cleland,  The  Institution  of  a  Young 
Noble  Man.  intro.  Max  Molyneux  (New  York:  Scholars'  Facsimiles  and  Reprints,  1948), 
104:  "God is  a  spirit,  and  therfore  wilbe  honoured  with  a  cleane  free  and  vnspottted  (sic) 
hart.  Sacrificium  Deo  spiritus.  saith  the  Ethnick.  Optimus  animas.  pulcherrimus  Dei  cultus  .  .  . 
An  honest  man  is  a  true  sacrifice  vnto  God  his  hart  is  Gods  temple,  his  soule  is  Gods 
image." 

52.  E.  Vernon  Arnold,  Roman  Stoicism:  Being  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Stoic  Philoso- 
phy with  Special  Reference  to  Its  Development  within  the  Roman  Empire  (New  York:  Humanities 
Press,  1958  [reprinted  from  the  191 1  Cambridge  edition]),  233-34. 

53.  See  Margo  Todd,  Christian  Humanism  and  the  Puritan  Social  Order  (New  York: 
Cambridge  University  Press,  1987),  22-23,  27_3°;  ar>d  '^so  ner  "Seneca  and  the  Protes- 
tant Mind:  The  Influence  of  Stoicism  on  Puritan  Ethics,"  Archivfiir  Reformations-geschichte 
74  (1983):  182-99. 

54.  Philosophical  Works  of  Francis  Bacon,  756. 

55.  Peter  Charron,  OfWisdome  (n.d.  [before  1612]),  151. 

56.  Charron,  Of  Wisdome,  151. 

57.  Owen  Feltham,  Resolves,  a  Duple  Century,  190.  Cf.  Braithwait,  The  English  Gentle- 
man, 459:  "For  honest  pleasures,  he  is  neither  so  Stoicall  as  wholly  to  contemne  them, 
nor  so  Epicureall  as  too  sensually  to  affect  them"  (459). 

58.  Donne,  Sermons.  8:354. 

59.  Sydenham,  Athenian  Babler.  5. 
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60.  Sydenham,  Athenian  B abler.  9. 

61.  Sydenham,  Athenian  Babler.  43. 

62.  For  full-scale  attempts  in  the  wake  of  Hooker  to  justify  the  authority  of  the 
Church  of  England  with  regard  to  "things  indifferent,"  see  for  instance  Gabriel  Powel, 
De  Adiaphoris.  Theological  and  Scholastical  Positions,  concerning  the  Nature  and  Use  of  Things 
Indifferent,  trans.  T.  I.  (1607);  John  Ruester,  The  Right  Use  of  Things  Indifferent  (1604-5); 
David  Calderwood,  The  Pastor  and  the  Prelate  (1628);  Richard  Bernard,  Christian  See  to 
thy  Conscience  (163 1);  and  Henry  Leslie,  A  Treatise  of  the  Authority  of  the  Church  (1637). 

63.  Hammond's  dualism  tends  to  separate  the  body  from  the  soul,  to  demote  the 
former,  and  to  position  will  indifferently  between  the  two  warring  factions. 

64.  A  later  summary  makes  the  link  between  John  the  Baptist  and  Stoicism  very 
clearly:  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  Religio  Stoici  (12),  says  that  "the  Stoicks  likewaies  were  in 
all  probality,  a  tribe  of  John  Baptist's,"  meaning  that  "God  having  resolved  to  purge  the 
Universe  of  its  original  unrighteousness  by  that  blessed  Manna  which  came  down  from 
heaven  to  give  life  to  the  world,  did  by  their  doctrine  of  abstemiousness,  as  by  a  spare 
dyet,  prepare  its  body  for  receiving  that  divine  Dose." 

65.  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Religio  Medici  {The  Major  Works,  ed.  Patrides,  1 15).  Syden- 
ham derives  the  connection  between  the  Stoic  and  the  Christian  Logos  from  Lactantius; 
see  Athenian  Babler.  3 1 . 

66.  Edward  Reynolds,  A  Treatise  of  the  Passions  and  Faculties  of  the  Soule  of  Man  (1640). 
ed.  and  intro.  by  Margaret  Lee  Wiley  (Gainesville,  Fla.:  Scholars'  Facsimiles  and  Re- 
prints, 197 1),  49—50. 

67.  See  Sams,  "Anti-Stoicism  in  Seventeenth  and  Early  Eighteenth-Century-  En- 
gland," especially  67-70.  In  O.  N.'s  Apology  of  English  Arminianisme  (1634),  10,  the  irenic 
stance  of  the  "Adiaphorist"  or  neutralist  is  preferred  over  the  zealous  heretic;  but  Rich- 
ard Bernard,  Christian  See  to  Thy  Conscience  (1631),  162,  introduces  the  term  "Adiapho- 
rist" to  criticize  "the  luke-warme  Conscience  .  .  .  which  is  not  tied  to  any  Religion  par- 
ticularly." 

68.  For  the  kinship  between  Job  and  the  Stoics,  see  Henry  Ettinghausen,  Francisco 
de  Quevedo  and  the  Neostoic  Movement  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1972),  27- 
30,  109-15. 

69.  Gregory  the  Great,  Morals  on  the  Book  of  Job  (Oxford:  John  Henry  Parker,  1844), 
1:27-30. 

70.  Henry  Holland,  An  Exposition  of  the  First  and  Second  Chapter  of  Job  ( 1 596),  1 24. 

71.  Donne,  Sermons.  9:215. 

72.  Joshua  Sylvester's  text  is  Job  Triumphant:  Francis  Quarles's  is  Job  Militant:  Henry 
Oxenden's  is  Jobus  Triumphans.  For  the  problems  plaguing  the  legacy  of  a  patient  Job, 
see  Bruce  Zuckerman,Jo^  the  Silent:  A  Study  in  Historical  Counterpoint  (New  York:  Oxford 
University  Press,  1991). 

73.  John  Bond,  Occasus  Occidentalis:  or.  Job  in  the  West  (1644-45).  The  first  state  in- 
cludes the  first  five  verses  of  chapter  1;  the  second  state  extends  from  1.5  to  the  final 
chapter;  and  the  final  state  emerges  in  the  last  chapter. 

74.  R[ichard]  H[umphreys],  The  Conflict  of  Job  (1607),  later  reprinted  as  Job's  Pietie 
(1624),  33. 

75.  Nicetas  of  Heraclea,  Catena  Graecorum  Patrum  in  Beatum Job  (1637),  ed.  Patrick 
Young,  dedication  to  Laud.  After  the  Restoration,  Meric  Casaubon  remembered  this 
work  and  its  editor  in  the  same  book,  Of  Credulity  and  Incredulity  (1668),  which  again 
features  Casaubon's  beloved  Marcus  Aurelius. 

76.  Jean  Francois  Senault,  A  Paraphrase  upon  Job  (1648),  translator's  preface. 

77.  Gregory  the  Great  himself  pronounced  Job  "obscure."  See  Morals  on  the  Book  of 
Job,  1:5. 
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78.  Senault,  A  Paraphrase,  author's  preface. 

79.  Francis  Quarles,  Job  Militant  in  The  Complete  Works  in  Prose  and  Verse,  ed.  Alexan- 
der B.  Grosart  (Edinburgh,  1880  [reprinred,  Hildesheim:  Georg  Olms,  1971]),  2:71. 

80.  See  R.  H.'s  [Humphreys's]  Conflict  of  Job.  for  these  organizational  metaphors. 

81.  Donne,  Sermons.  9:2 13. 

82.  For  a  representative  selection  of  Calvin's  sermons  on  Job,  see  Sermons  from  Job  by 
John  Calvin,  ed.  and  trans.  Leroy  Nixon,  intro.  Harold  Dekker  (Grand  Rapids,  Mich.: 
Eerdmans,  1952).  Between  1574  and  1584  alone,  there  were  five  editions  of  the  159 
sermons.  In  his  introduction  Dekker  argues  that  the  sermons  show  that  for  Calvin  there 
are  two  evils,  "an  autonomous  man  and  a  searchable  God"  (xxxii). 

83.  Holland,  An  Exposition,  157. 

84.  Geneva  Bible,  226V. 

85.  Geneva  Bible,  228r. 

86.  Ettinghausen,  Francisco  De  Quevedo  and  the  Neostoic  Movement,  27-28. 

87.  Browne,  Christian  Morals,  in  Major  Works,  ed.  Patrides,  464. 

88.  Gataker,  Certaine  Sermons  (1637),  127. 

89.  I  quote  the  Loeb  translation  of  Marcus  Aurelius  by  C.  R.  Haines,  275. 

90.  The  Loeb  Marcus  Aurelius,  341-43. 

91.  The  Loeb  Marcus  Aurelius,  285. 

92 .  Casaubon,  Of  Credulity  and  Incredulity  ( 1 668),  3 1 . 


6.  THE  COLLAPSE  OF  ACCOMMODATION 

1.  For  Milton  on  Paul's  uses  of  "three  Greek  Poets,"  see  Yale,  2:507-8. 

2.  The  quotation  is  on  page  1;  for  more  on  Sherman  and  his  treatise,  see  Joseph  M. 
Levine,  "Latitudinarians,  Neoplatonists,  and  the  Ancient  Wisdom,"  in  Philosophy.  Science, 
and  Religion  in  England,  1640-ijoo,  85—108  (for  Sherman,  86-88,  and  102  n.4). 

3.  In  the  Harcourt  edition  (cited  in  chap.  5  n.  18)  the  quotation  appears  on  126. 

4.  Calvin's  Commentaries:  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  14-28.  trans.  John  W.  Fraser,  ed. 
David  W.  Torrance  and  Thomas  F.  Torrance  (London:  Oliver  and  Boyd,  1966),  104. 

5.  Shuger,  Habits  of  Thought.  4;  Shuger  derives  the  phrase  "conceptual  structures" 
from  Clifford  Geertz. 

6.  Richard  Ashcraft,  "Latitudinarianism  and  Toleration:  Historical  Myth  versus  Po- 
litical History,"  in  Philosophy,  Science,  and  Religion  in  England,  1640-ijoo.  151-77  (the 
quotation  is  on  153). 

7.  For  the  dissent  against  latitudinarian  intolerance,  see  Ashcraft,  "Latitudinarian- 
ism and  Toleration,"  159—67. 

8.  Kroll,  The  Material  Word,  93,  20. 

9.  Kroll's  brief  mention  of  Hutchinson's  translation  does  not  elaborate  on  how  she 
modifies  (or  plays  into)  the  "broadly  accepted  codes"  of  her  culture  (27). 

10.  See  Sarah  Hutton,  "Edward  Stillingfleet,  Henry  More,  and  the  Decline  of  Moses 
Atticus:  A  Note  on  Seventeenth-Century  Anglican  Apologetics,"  in  Philosophy,  Science, 
and  Religion  in  England.  1640-iyoo,  68-84  (quotation  on  71);  as  Hutton  points  out, 
Stillingfleet's  distrust  of  ancient  wisdom  is  hardly  absolute,  yet  it  "anticipated]  the  way 
Anglican  apologetics  would  go,  at  least  on  the  subject  of  the  use  of  ancient  philoso- 
phy" (77)- 

1  1.  For  Milton  on  Hall's  Senecanism  or  Stoicism,  see  Complete  Prose  Works,  1:686, 
909.  For  the  controversy  over  Hall's  Senecanism,  see  Audrey  Chew,  "Joseph  Hall  and 
Neo-Stoicism,"  PMLA  65  (1950):  1130-45.  Other  treatments  of  Milton's  Stoicism 
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sometimes  reduce  the  philosophy  to  one  aspect — for  example,  arrogance — or  hint  at  a 
wider  range  of  topics  and  facets.  For  the  reductive  approach,  see  Paul  R.  Baumgartner, 
"Milton  and  Patience,"  Studies  in  Philology  60  (1963):  203-1 3.  For  a  more  comprehensive 
study  of  Milton's  Stoicism  both  in  its  individualistic  and  in  its  social  forms,  see  Chew, 
Stoicism  in  Renaissance  English  Literature,  especially  194-200  and  25  1-54;  and  Dennis  H. 
Burden,  The  Logical  Epic:  A  Study  of  the  Argument  of  "Paradise  Lost"  (Cambridge:  Harvard 
University  Press,  1967),  60:  "Milton  was  sympathetic  to  many  aspects  of  Stoicism." 
Burden  focuses  on  what  I  have  called  the  Chrysippean  Stoicism  in  Milton's  works.  See 
also  Harold  Fisch,  Jerusalem  and  Albion:  The  Hebraic  Factor  in  Seventeenth-Century  Literature 
(New  York:  Schocken  Books,  1964),  128-47.  References  to  Milton's  poems  cite  Complete 
Shorter  Poems,  ed.  John  Carey  (New  York:  Longman,  197 1),  cited  as  Carey,  and  Paradise 
Lost.  ed.  Alastair  Fowler  (New  York:  Longman,  197 1),  cited  as  Fowler.  For  Milton's  early 
idealization  of  the  Porch,  see  his  letter  to  Thomas  Young  translated  in  Complete  Prose. 
1:315-16:  "And  I  shall  withdraw  myself  a  little  while  from  the  city  din  to  your  Stoa  of 
the  Iceni,  as  if  to  that  most  highly  celebrated  portico  of  Zeno  or  to  the  Tusculan  Villa 
of  Cicero,  where  you,  with  modest  means  but  regal  spirit,  reign  placidly  in  your  little 
field  .  .  .  and  despising  fortune,  hold  a  sort  of  triumph  over  wealth  itself,  ambition, 
pomp,  luxury,  and  whatever  the  mass  of  men  admires  and  is  astonished  by." 

12.  Seneca's  epistles  72,  98,  and  103  focus  on  the  vanity  of  unnecessary  fears,  of  fears 
based  on  imagined,  unknowable,  or  ill-conceived  evils. 

13.  Although  the  gender  of  the  brother's  ideal  of  virtue  turns  masculine  by  the  end 
of  the  speech,  both  Milton  and  Jonson  describe  certain  women  in  terms  of  the  centered 
and  complete  self,  for  instance,  in  their  poems  on  the  Marchioness  of  Winchester  (Mil- 
ton's poem  appears  in  Carey,  126—29;  see  especially  lines  11-14). 

14.  For  Milton's  version  and  the  editorial  note,  see  Yale,  1:883;  f°r  tne  Casaubon 
quotation,  see  9:4. 

15.  Diogenes  Laertius's  treatment  of  the  hegemonicon  can  be  found  in  his  life  of  Zeno, 
Lives  of  the  Eminent  Philosophers,  7:159.  For  Braden  on  the  ruling  faculty,  see  Renaissance 
Tragedy  and  the  Senecan  Tradition.  20-2 1 . 

16.  See  A.  S.  P.  Woodhouse,  Puritanism  and  Liberty  (London:  Dent,  1938),  introduc- 
tion, 93—94;  and  Tuck,  Philosophy  and  Government.  222-52. 

17.  Milton's  interest  in  these  texts  includes  the  following:  Naturales quaestiones.  Yale, 
3:390;  Justinian  Code,  1:438,  471,  2:626-67,  637,  3:590-91;  De  legibus.  2:340;  De  offi- 
ciis.  3:214. 

18.  For  Marcus  Aurelius  among  the  good,  adopted  emperors,  see  Milton's  Common- 
place Book  (Yale,  1:475).  For  the  Justinian  law,  see  1:438,  471.  For  the  Justinian  defense 
of  the  law  above  the  emperor,  see  also  Eikonoklastes  3:590-91. 

19.  For  Milton,  Charles,  and  the  politics  of  Job,  see  John  J.  Teunissen,  "The  Book 
of  Job  and  Stuart  Politics,"  University  of 'Toronto  Quarterly  43  (1973):  16-31.  For  Milton's 
indignation  over  royalist  appropriations  of  natural  law  in  Eikonoklastes,  see  Yale,  3:412- 
13,  486-88,  546. 

20.  Thomas  Gataker's  massive  edition  of  Marcus  Aurelius  appeared  in  1652,  too 
late  to  be  of  use  in  Milton's  Defensio  pro  populo  Anglicano.  But  both  texts  were  produced 
in  the  same  culture,  one  that  had  the  ancient  texts  in  hand  and  a  desire  to  authenticate 
its  study  of  the  emperor. 

2 1 .  Lactantius  attacks  the  Stoic  idolization  of  the  stars  in  The  Divine  Institutes.  2 : 5-6, 
in  The  Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  ed.  Rev.  Alexander  Roberts  and  James  Donaldson  (Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.:  Eerdmans,  reprinted  1985),  7:47-5 1.  Stoic  reasons  for  a  tranquil  divinity 
are  criticized  by  Lactantius  in  A  Treatise  on  the  Anger  of  God  (ed.  Roberts  and  Donaldson, 
259-80);  their  notion  of  the  Logos  is  discussed  in  The  Divine  Institutes.  4:9. 
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22.  Chrysippus  can  be  studied  in  Long  and  Sedley,  The  Hellenistic  Philosophers  (see 
index,  503,  for  references);  see  also  the  monograph  by  Josiah  B.  Gould,  The  Philosophy  of 
Chrysippus  (Albany:  State  University  of  New  York  Press,  1970). 

23.  Plutarch  takes  aim  at  Chrysippus's  contradictions  in  Moralia,  trans.  Harold 
Cherniss  (Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1976),  vol.  13,  pt.  2. 

24.  For  Stoic  logic  and  connectivity,  see  Long  and  Sedley,  The  Hellenistic  Philosophers. 
183-236;  and  William  Kneale  and  Martha  Kneale,  The  Development  of  Logic  (Oxford: 
Clarendon  Press,  1962),  113-76.  See  Milton's  treatise  on  logic,  Yale,  8:344-45,  376- 
77,  for  the  Stoics  and  compound  or  connected  axioms  and  syllogisms. 

25.  "So  Galen  .  .  .  following  Antipater  and  Chrysippus,  properly  explodes  this  [Ar- 
istotelian} reduction  and  all  its  alphabetical  equipment  as  an  empty  and  futile  doctrine 
of  the  vainest  subtlety"  (Yale,  8:374). 

26.  See  Walter  Ong's  extended  footnote,  Yale,  8:302-3:  "The  world  of  formal  logi- 
cal structure  and  the  existential  world  are  not  interchangeable,  although  they  are  related. 
But  for  a  Ramist — and,  it  must  be  owned,  even  for  many  if  not  most  of  Ramus's  oppo- 
nents as  well — the  world  of  formal  logical  structure  and  the  existential  world  were 
pretty  much  equated  or  amalgamated.  .  .  .  Since  logic  was  for  Ramists  a  closed  field — 
as  indeed  were  each  of  the  arts — the  implications  for  one's  cosmological  view  here  were 
tremendous.  The  world  was  an  oyster.  Milton's  rationalism,  his  confidence  that  he  could 
'justifie  the  wayes  of  God  to  men'  .  .  .  find  nourishment  here."  See  also  Burden,  The 
Logical  Epic,  1-20,  68-71,  for  Milton's  desire  for  a  logical  systematization  and  cohesion 
related  to  the  efforts  of  Chrysippus  whereby  "a  complicated  argument  is  superbly 
steered." 

27.  For  the  most  recent  attempts  to  contextualize  Milton's  monism,  see  Fallon,  Mil- 
ton among  the  Philosophers;  and  (with  regard  to  Stoicism),  Harinder  Singh  Marjara,  Contem- 
plation of  Created  Things:  Science  in  "Paradise  Lost"  (Toronto:  University  of  Toronto  Press, 
1992),  220-29.  F°r  a  previous  attempt,  see  A.  S.  P.  Woodhouse,  "Notes  on  Milton's 
Views  on  the  Creation:  The  Initial  Phases,"  Philological  Quarterly  28  (1949):  21 1-36. 

28.  For  Milton  and  Job,  see  Ann  W.  Astell,  Job,  Boethius,  and  Epic  Truth  (Ithaca: 
Cornell  University  Press,  1994),  185-210;  and  Barbara  K.  Lewalski,  Milton's  Brief  Epic: 
The  Genre,  Meaning,  and  Art  of  "Paradise  Regained"  (Providence:  Brown  University 
Press,  1966). 

29.  See  Yale,  3:489:  "Where  notwithstanding,  if  all  submit  not  to  his  judgement  as 
not  being  rationally  convicted,  they  must  submitt  (and  he  conceales  it  not)  to  his  penaltie 
as  counted  obstinate."  Sextus  Empiricus  joins  Plutarch  in  leading  the  skeptical  assault  on 
the  contradictoriness  of  Chrysippus  and  the  Stoics  in  physics,  ethics,  and  epistemology. 

30.  The  translator  of  Christian  Doctrine,  John  Carey,  renders  Milton's  attack  on  Stoic 
apathy  thus:  in  opposition  to  patience  there  is  "[a]lso  the  apathy  of  the  Stoics;  for  sensi- 
bility to  pain,  and  complaints  or  lamentations,  are  not  inconsistent  with  true  patience, 
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31.  BL  Add.  19,333  (2r)-  F°r  tne  date,  see  Samuel  Weiss,  "Dating  Mrs  Hutchinson's 
Translation  of  Lucretius,"  Notes  and  Queries  200  (1955):  109.  Lucy  Hutchinson's  Translation 
of  Lucretius,  "De  rerum  natura,"  edited  by  Hugh  de  Quehen,  has  recently  been  published 
(Ann  Arbor:  University  of  Michigan  Press,  1996). 

32.  Hutchinson's  theological  papers  were  edited  by  Julius  Hutchinson  (London, 
18 17);  the  source  for  her  On  Theology  was  identified  by  Katherine  Narveson  in  "The 
Source  for  Lucy  Hutchinson's  On  Theology,"  Notes  and  Queries  234  (1989):  40-41. 

33.  For  more  on  Hutchinson's  interest  in  Lucretius  and  the  contexts  of  this  interest, 
see  Reid  Barbour,  "Between  Atoms  and  the  Spirit." 

34.  Just  as  Hutchinson  herself  omits  part  of  book  4  because  of  its  sexual  content, 
Edward  Sherburne  translates  only  those  sections  of  book  1  that  he  sees  fit  (see  The  Poems 
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and  Translations  of  Sir  Edward  Sherburne  ( 1616-1702)  excluding  Seneca  and  Manilius,  ed. 
F.  J.  Van  Beeck,  S.  J.  [Assen:  Royal  VanGorcum,  1961],  177).  In  "Of  Books,"  Montaigne 
declares  that  certain  passages  in  Lucretius  rival  Virgil  himself:  "Those  who  lived  near 
Virgil's  time  used  to  complain  that  some  compared  Lucretius  to  him.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  that  is  in  truth  an  unequal  comparison;  but  I  have  much  to  do  to  confirm  myself  in 
this  belief  when  I  find  myself  fixed  on  one  of  the  beautiful  passages  in  Lucretius"  (Com- 
plete Essays,  298). 

35.  Kerrigan,  "Thomas  Carew,"  350. 

36.  Hutchinson,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Colonel  Hutchinson,  43;  cf.  44,  62-63. 
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